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Ir stands in the long grass lection of it was of being lifted 
between the edge of the cliff on to its carriage to see the 
and the pathway, but when Royal Yacht pass. I can 
and why it was originally remember that she was a squat 
placed there no one hereabouts little ship with two thinnish 
seems to know. funnels and fussy paddles. I 

The coastguard, who halts would be about four at the 

by it twice a day, surmises as time. Later, as we grew, the gun 
how it were put there *bout became one of our playthings, 
the time Boney reckoned to regarded almost as personal 
invade Hengland. He may property. It was also our 
be right. If so, where is the boundary mark, for it stood 
rest of the battery; why this on the crest of the slope. 
solitary survivor? For it is Once beyond it and we were 
so obviously a ship’s gun, and out of sight of authority. 
a biggish one, too. Was it Home was a scant mile down 
salved from the wreck of some the slope, and dad, from his 
First or Second Rate that went study window, would take an 
ashore on the rocks below? occasional squint through his 
There is no local record or long glass to see that my 
legend of any such disaster. brothers and I were not up to 
It has puzzled me often. mischief. 

The old gun has stood there Once we hid behind the gun- 
a long time, more than sixty carriage and scared him badly. 
years to my knowledge, and it He came puffing up the cliff 
was there when dad was a path to investigate, and was 
youngster. My earliest recol- greeted with cheers, which he 
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extinguished with his stick. 
“Young devils—gave me a 
fright (pant). Thought you’d 
gone over the cliff (snort). 
Put the gun out of bounds if it 
happens again (pant). Have 
to sit down to get my breath 
back.”” And dad lowered his 
stern on to the bottom step 
of the carriage just as I have 
done a thousand times since. 

It is a thirty-two pounder. 
Dad looked it up for me. I 
had measured the bore with a 
school ruler, and, allowing for 
rust, made it just about six 
and a quarter inches, and the 
length ten feet. 

Dad reached Falconer down 
and turned to CAN. ‘“ Here 
we are—Cannon. A well-known 
piece of artillery, mounted in 
battery on the decks of a 
ship. Yes, we know that— 
turn Over @ page or two. 


Here it is. Length and weight 
of iron guns—it is iron, isn’t 
it—used in the sea _ service, 
according to the mensuration 
of seventeen fifty-three. Now 


then. Length, nine foot six. 
Allow a bit more for the 
cascabel—that’s the knob at 
the end—and call it ten feet 
over all. 

“Bore six and a quarter, 
you say? Hum, old Falconer 
doesn’t say anything about 
shot sizes—only gives weights. 
Let’s look in Mackrow. 

“ Cast-iron balls, weight of— 
here we are. Weight in pounds 
thirty-three point six two— 
diameter in inches six and a 
quarter. Near enough. They 
weren’t particular to an odd 
pound in those days, and the 
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shot mightn’t be a tight fit. 
Yes, it’s a thirty-two pounder 
all right. 

‘“‘ Pretty well the biggest gun 
used in Nelson’s time except 
the carronades. But they were 
for close work. Didn’t fire a 
solid shot. Just filled them 
bung-full with canister and let 
drive into the brown. Let’s 
look at the plate in Falconer 
again. Yes, that’s it. See 
the transom—that thick chunk 
between the cheeks of the 
carriage? D’you notice that 
the rear wheels of the truck 
are smaller than the front ones ? 
That’s on account of the camber 
of the deck. That thick rope is 
the breeching—it takes the 
recoil. But for that the gun 
would jump back right across 
the deck. Perhaps kill a few 
men or go down a hatch. 
Sturdy-looking things, weren’t 
they ? ” 

And dad carefully put Fal- 
coner back on its shelf. 

The old gun has always been 
part of my life. We fired it 
once—on the Queen’s Birthday. 

The idea came from Fishface. 
By seniority—he was quite 
three months older than any 
of us—he was our self-appointed 
leader and authority in all 
matter of devilry. He decided 
that the gun was to be fired, 
and that was that! We agreed 
meekly. Inwardly we were 
scared stiff. 

The bore had to be cleaned 
out first. Generations of chil- 
dren had rolled pebbles down 
it, and blown sand had filled 
the crevices. Also the muzzle 
was well elevated, which made 
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the matter more difficult. Joe 
suggested raising the breech 
end. He produced a dog-eared 
old volume entitled ‘ The Sea- 
Gunner’s Companion,’ by one 
William Mountaine, surrepti- 
tiously borrowed from his 
governor’s bookcase. In it 
was @ picture of hairy seamen 
in the act of lifting the breech 
of the twin to our gun with 
handspikes. We knew they 
were handspikes because a num- 
bered list of objects engraved 
below the plate furnished the 
information. Up till then I 
had imagined a handspike to 
be a dainty sort of tool—a 
spike with a handle, as it were. 
Also the plate disclosed the 
reason for the steps on the 
gun’s carriage. So far, so 
good. 

Having no handspikes, we 


used the spare gaff of Uncle 


Pete’s boat, and it took a good 
deal of explanation to convince 
that peppery old gentleman 
that the spar had snapped of 
its own accord. I am certain 
he never quite believed us, for 
@ chain and padlock, grimly 


referred to as his ‘ Habeas 
Corpus,’ ever afterwards secured 
his spars to the boat-shed wall. 

Our next attempt was made 
with a length of four by four 
oak borrowed from the village 
builder’s yard. Borwick was 
well used to us, and usually 
made no objection when we 
raided his scrap-timber pile. 
But he did not keep good oak 
Scantling there as @ rule. In 
fact, Fishface bluntly referred 
to the operation as ‘half- 
inching.’ 
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With great effort and a few 
nipped fingers, we succeeded 
in raising the breech high 
enough for a temporary quoin 
—we knew the right word, 
thanks to Mr Mountaine—to 
be inserted. 

To be sure, our quoin was 
only a foot-high pile of bricks 
—we knew of an exit from 
Borwick’s yard other than the 
main gate—but it served. The 
gun now depressed, the removal 
of its contents was a compara- 
tively simple matter. Tim, 
brains of the gang, had de- 
vised an ingenious instrument 
from a cocoa-tin and the bottom 
section of an old fishing-rod, 
and with this we scooped out 
the accumulated débris until 
Fishface, probing with the re- 
mainder of the rod, pronounced 
the bore well and truly empty. 

The next job was to clear 
the touch-hole. 

We tried with penknives, 
but they snapped. We tried 
with bits of wire, and they 
bent. We took counsel to- 
gether, and a brace and twist- 
drill—“‘ alas, poor Borwick !”” 
—were brought into action. 

Relays of willing hands 
patiently revolved the brace 
until the drill, now much 
blunted, finally wormed its 
way clear through into the 
interior, proved by much pok- ° 
ing with grass stems and peering 
down the muzzle. 

Now arose the highly im- 
portant question of the charge. 
The late Mr Mountaine in his 
book—much thumbed by this 
time—directed a charge of some 
fourteen pounds of black 
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powder. Unfortunately we had 
no idea where such a quantity 
could be obtained, and we 
feared, moreover, that the old 
gun might burst. 

Stinky, whose father wore 
velveteens, being a gamekeeper, 
and used a muzzle-loader, being 
old-fashioned, produced a couple 
of ounces in a black tin flask. 
This we reserved for priming. 
It was Tim who conceived the 
idea of using sporting cartridges 
and within the next twenty- 
four hours some two-score, 
mostly twelve-bore, were col- 
lected. The fact that they 
were of half a dozen different 
brands, being filched from as 
many studies and gunrooms, 
added to the interest as well 
as the hazard of our experiment. 

Emptied out-on to a news- 
paper, the mixture looked so 
anzemic to us—it was smokeless 
powder—that it seemed a good 
idea to add the contents of 
several rockets and Roman 
candles which had been over- 
looked at the last Fifth. Also 
Fatty, whose father supplied 
shipping, contributed a signal 
flare of doubtful age and con- 
dition which had fetched up 
in the wrong shelf at the last 
stock-taking. 

This hell-brew, enclosed in a 
brown paper bag, was carefully 
inserted into the bore and 
rammed home firmly by Fish- 
face, the four-by-four now doing 
duty as rammer. I forget who 
it was suggested a wad, and Mr 
Mountaine not being on hand 
to consult, an armful of hay 
was thrust atop of the charge. 

Our ball, a smooth cobble- 
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stone from the beach, was 
waiting. It was by no means a 
perfect sphere, but in it went, 
firmly assisted by the faithful 
four-by-four. 

At this point Fishface an- 
nounced that he, and he alone, 
would fire the shot. He knew 
all about it, he claimed; and 
moreover, it was all his idea. 
We others were secretly relieved. 

Not for nothing had Fish- 
face studied the methods recom- 
mended by Mr Mountaine. He 
bade us watch how he filled 
the touch-hole with powder, 
first pricking through into the 
charge with a bit of fencing- 
wire. He lashed a vesta to 
the end of a yard of garden 
bamboo, strewed a final pinch 
of powder round the touch-hole, 
and ordered us to take cover. 

The great moment had 
arrived. 

Cowering in the grass at 
what we hoped a safe distance, 
we held our breath as Fishface 
struck the vesta, and, at full 
stretch of the bamboo and his 
arm, touched his improvised 
linstock to the priming. 

I shall never forget what 
followed. 

Fishface disappeared in a 
cloud of smoke. The gun 
belched coloured flame — the 
flare must have been a red one 
—with a roar heard a mile 
away in the village. The cobble- 
stone sailed over the edge of 
the cliff and fell with a plonk 
—Tim was watching—on the 
beach below. 

We uncovered our ears and 
took stock. The gun was still 
intact. Fishface, a thought 
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too generous with his priming, 
had only lost his eyebrows and 
some hair. Best of all, no one 
happened to be on the beach 
at the time. 

Of course there was the 
very devil of arow. The coast- 
guard started it. Knowing 
there was no practice firing 
from the fort that day he 
came at the double to investi- 
gate. We had fled, but the 
still- smoking gun was self- 
evident, and Coasty, knowing 
the gang only too well, put 
two and two together, and 
presented himself at the house. 

Then it all came out. 

We pleaded the Royal birth- 
day in justification, and as no 
damage had been done, got off 
with nothing worse than a 
wigging and strict orders never 
to repeat the offence. That is, 
we all got off scot-free with the 
exception of Stinky, who for 
a few days showed a preference 
for standing rather than sitting. 

We gathered that his tender 
stern owed more to the fact that 
his father missed the powder 
flask than to his son’s experi- 
ment in ballistics. 

Finally, Coasty was instructed 
to spike the gun, and so with a 
big nail and a hammer closed 
both the touch-hole and the 
incident. 


I believe I am the only sur- 
viving member of that unholy 
gang. Of my two brothers, 
one lies in Flanders ; the other 
solved the Great Riddle on the 
Mole at Zeebrugge. 

Stinky, after four years in 
Palestine, accepted demobilisa- 
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tion and a wound pension with 
relief and departed in search 
of new game. The sole condi- 
tion he demanded was a total 
absence of camels. He found 
his way to Canada to try and 
get a job a8 game-warden in a 
national park, and has not 
been heard of for ten years. 

Perhaps he found his way at 
last to the greatest Hunting 
Ground. 

Tim’s brains found full scope 
in the laboratory of an arsenal, 
where he died when a raiding 
Gotha registered a direct hit 
from five thousand altitude. 

Fishface entered the Senior 
Service in the wake of his fore- 
fathers and took his discharge 
in the spotting-top of a cruiser 
at Jutland. 

Fatty betook his fifteen stone 
into a north-country engineer- 
ing works, and later to sea, 
expert in charge of new and 
fearsome engine-room gadgets. 

His name, too, is cast in 
bronze. 

Yes, the gun brings memories. 


In the past fifty years my 
business of engineering has 
taken me to many countries. 
Africa, Australia—that was a 
bridge contract—Brazil, New- 
foundland—that was a harbour 
job and nearly killed me—once 
as far as Formosa. But always, 
at home on leave or between 
jobs, I visit the old gun. On 
fine days to read my paper on it, 
on warm ones to doze in the sun 
with my back to it. 

The last time I saw it was a 
few years ago. I was spending 
@ month at home before taking 
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on @ job of work in India. It 
seemed to be nearer the edge 
of the cliff than of old, till the 
coastguard—a new and younger 
man—met on the cliff path, 
explained that the erosion here- 
abouts had been main bad 
during the past few years. 
He added that another winter 
or two and the gun would 
fetch up on the beach, unless 
*twere shifted back a piece. 

We examined it together 
while he related how his uncle 
had told him that it were put 
there "bout the time Napoleon 
reckoned to invade England, 
and how some local youngsters 
had once got into a mort of 
trouble for letting it off on the 
old Queen’s Birthday. 

I smiled. 

Our old friehd was in bad 
shape. The wheels had nearly 
mouldered away, for even New 
Forest Oak, the “ Growth of 
old England ” as it was quaintly 
written in the old ship contracts, 
will not last for ever when 
bedded in wet clay. The stub 
end of one axle-tree had 
snapped off, and the long iron 
bolt between the cheeks of the 
carriage seemed ready to part, 
so corroded was it. The ring- 
bolts were mere diagrams in 
rust, which flaked away as I 
rapped with my stick, and the 
whole carriage had taken a 
generous list. 

Clearly any idea of moving 
it intact was hopeless. Sheer- 
legs would be needed to lift 
the gun itself, and even so, 
the carriage was beyond repair. 
Then an idea struck me. 

I retire when the Indian job 


is finished. I will want some- 
thing to keep me from growing 
rusty. I will scrounge the gun, 
shift it to my little lawn, and 
let it dream its days out 
with me. 

No one seems to know where 
it belongs, but I had better 
have a word with the Dock- 
yard people. Any authority 
at all is good enough. They 
will probably be only too glad 
to have me salvage it and pen- 
sion it off, as it were. They 
might even shift it for me, or 
at any rate lend me the tackle. 

They might be able to dig 
up an old plan, and then I can 
build a new carriage—Borwick 
always has a few decent bits 
of old oak on hand. Yes, I 
will do that when I come home 
for good. 

I left a few days later, and 
that was four years ago. 


I am home for good now, 
retired after fifty years knock- 
ing about. I landed at the old 
place last night. My sister, 
white-haired for all that she is 
my junior, greeted me as she 
has always done—quietly, and 
efficient in the disposal of 
luggage. She has always lived 
here, and looked after me 
when I was home, for I am a 
bachelor. Engineering is not 
@ married man’s job. Not my 
sort, anyway. 

It is strange to realise that 
my knocking about is over and 
done with. I try to comfort 
myself with the fact that I 
can rise and spend each and 
every day exactly as I choose. 

By all the rules of the game 


— 
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I should have lain abed this 
morning—to read myself in to 
the new life, as it were. But 
the habit of years persisted, 
and I rose early enough to 
greet young Borwick—grandson 
of our old Universal Provider— 
passing on his way to the yard. 

I pottered round, renewing 
acquaintance with well-remem- 
bered corners. Everything was 
the same. A pleasant place, 
not given to change. The lawn 
seemed smaller, but that is 
just contrast. After miles of 
open country, with never a 
fence in sight, the walled 
privacy of one’s own garden 
is very soothing. 

I have sometimes thought 
of planting a flagstaff in front 
of the house, but that seems 
to be the prerogative of retired 
mariners, and might not be 
held to be in the best of taste 


for an engineer. 


But the gun. For the 
moment I had forgotten it. 
Now that I have leisure and 
to spare I must get busy with 
the old idea. I will make a 
start today. 

The morning was occupied 
in unpacking. Young Borwick 
came to help me with the 
heavy cases, and brought me 
up to date with the village 
news. The Admiral was dead 
—but I had read that in the 
‘Pioneer’ three months ago— 
and the doctor’s son had been 
drownded. Sailing he were 
when the boat capsized—Bor- 
wick has no time for Bermuda 
rigs—and he must have got a 
knock on the head from a spar 
or something. 
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Miss Frearson had let her 
house and gone to London to 
live with a niece. The new 
tenants were American, but 
seemed decent, quiet people in 
Spite of that. 

I did not mention the gun or 
my idea. 

Had I done so, I know Bor- 
wick would have dragged me 
off there and then to make a 
start, full of enthusiasm to 
help, and I wanted to go alone. 

I do not know why. I 
am not sentimental—engineers 
rarely are—but somehow I just 
wanted to walk quietly there 
by myself. 

I set out after lunch. Cross- 
ing the lawn I paused for a 
moment, and in my mind’s eye 
placed the gun on a concrete 
bed just where it would point 
out to sea through the gap in 
the pines. 

Then by the little side-gate 
—I will have to re-hang that 
and give it a fresh coat of 
paint—out on to the cliff path 
and up the slope. 

Ten minutes’ easy stroll and 
I could see the gun on the 
Skyline. It is still there. Why 
shouldn’t it be? But its out- 
line seems different. 

And as I neared it I saw that 
all was not well. The carriage, 
collapsed under the weight of 
the gun, lay capsized in a little 
depression; the erosion had 
evidently extended, and the 
gun bestrode the wreck with 
one trunnion pointing skyward. 

It was pitiful, indecent. Like 
finding an old horse, dead and 
alone in the quiet corner of a 
field. I examined the ruin 
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carefully. In any case I should 
have to build a new carriage, 
and the gun itself is undamaged. 

In case I cannot get a plan 
from the Dockyard, I must lift 
the measurements from the 
remains. The depth of the 
transom, for instance—it should 
be two diameters of the shot ; 
I can get at it better now with 
a two-foot rule. And the thick- 
ness of the axle-trees. And the 
depth of the mortise in the 
cheeks. With the carriage on 
its side it is even easier than 
before. 

Stooping, I peered between 
the tilted remains of the axles, 
disturbing the ants. That 
blackened hole will give me 
the position of the bed- 
bolt, and young Borwick can 
fashion me @ new one out of 
inch and a half bar. He will 


enjoy helping, and my little 


workshop does not boast a 
forge. The ring-bolts are easy. 
I can ‘slummy’ them from 
Stores scrap—four three-inch, 
but I will check up on that 
beforehand. 

Then I noticed the marks. 

On the inside of the left— 
now the lower—cheek were 
several shallow gouges. Shel- 
tered by the gun above, and 
out of sight in the lee all 
these years, they were still 
fairly sharp and clear. 

Two letters they looked like. 
A rough but unmistakable A, 
and what might possibly be an 
I. No. There is something 
else. A cross-bar—or is it a 
hyphen—and another upright 
stroke. An unfinished H? 
Somebody’s initials ! 
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Unofficial certainly. They 
lack the clean-cut snick of 
mallet and chisel. 

How did they come there ? 

Were they carved before the 
carriage was assembled, by 
some pert apprentice who 
wanted his name to stand? 
Unlikely, for the final inspec- 
tion before the carriage left 
the carpenter’s shop would 
have disclosed the outrage, and 
an apprentice would be well 
flogged in those days for such 
an offence. 

Then were they the work of 
some idle seaman or gunner, 
cut when the gun was hoisted 
out of the carriage for replace- 
ment or repair? Unlikely 
again, for the culprit would 
need to lean over and work 
in the eighteen inches of space 
between the cheeks. Besides, 
the letters are right way up 
and very near the lower edge 
of the timber. Very curious. 

I must take a rubbing and 
reproduce them in the exact 
spot on the new carriage. I 
will be able to point them out 
to friends, and they will wonder 
too. Good fun. 

The grass was dry in the hot 
sun. I lowered myself care- 
fully, for my joints are stiff 
these days, and propped my 
back against the axle. 

Must see Stores tomorrow 
about borrowing the tackle. 
Get on with the job. Keep my 
mind occupied. Help me to 
settle down. 

Yes, Borwick will have plenty 
of stuff, and his man will bear 
@ hand with the heavy bits. 
I opened my newspaper. 





‘‘ STAND TO YOUR GUNS.”’ 

A vicious kick finally pene- 
trated the dulled senses of 
Seaman-Gunner Anthony Hub- 
back, rousing him from the 
ten-fathom deep stupor of sheer 
fatigue. 

The gun-deck was reverber- 
ating to the buzz of a damp 
drum and the strident yelling 
of the master-at-arms, punctu- 
ated by the thud of handspecks. 

As Anthony’s head cleared a 
little—it still ached abominably 
from the powder fumes —he 
became aware of figures moving 
wearily to their stations. 

A powder monkey, sobbing 
aloud with fright and excite- 
ment, stumbled over his legs 
in the direction of the maga- 
zine hatch, and a loose round- 
shot, pounding his bare ribs 
with the heave of the ship, 
brought him staggering to his 
feet. 

Men, like gnomes in the 
smoky half-light, heaved on 
gun-port tackles, and, as lid 
after lid swung open, the low 
sun of late afternoon shot bars 
of gold into the gloom, patching 
the sanded, bloody decking 
with a sliding, uneasy pattern. 

Badly battered in a general 
engagement, the ship had edged 
out of the mélée to lick her 
wounds. The lower deck ports 
closed, men had dropped in 
their tracks to snatch a brief 
rest while the carpenter and 
his mates hastily plugged the 
worst of the damage on the 
water-line. 
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The lieutenant, his uniform 
scorched and torn, his face a 
mask of grime and sweat, raced 
down the battery, lashing right 
and left with a rattan at the 
half-naked forms not already 
on their feet. 

A taut hand the lieutenant. 
The men liked him well enough 
to side-name him Fishface. 
A hard man at the best of 
times, but in the excitement 
of action a raging maniac. 

The crews were closing up 
again round their guns, and 
figures strained and heaved as 
gun after gun, sponged and 
loaded, was run out. 

The survivors of Anthony’s 
crew, reinforced by a waister, 
were already overhauling the 
tackles and casting loose the 
lashings, while Monk, whose 
calloused feet had jerked 
Anthony back to wakefulness, 
refilled his powder-horn. 

Always methodical was Monk, 
and best gunlayer in the ship if 
well primed with rum, Oold 
sober, his old hands were shaky 
and uncertain. 

Full up he was now, thought 
Anthony. He always knew 
when Monk had been drinking, 
for his nose invariably bled, 
and there were tell-tale dribbles 
of blood down the cascabel, 
where the old man had stooped 
to sight. 

Anthony had served Aggie 
for two commissions now, and 
knew the thirty-two pounder’s 
little tricks. She was No. 1 
Starboard on the lower gun- 
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deck, and they called her Aggie 
after a Falmouth moll well 
known to the crew. 

A hot mouth had Aggie when 
roused, they said, and a real 
rip-roaring bitch in a fight. 
Then they would grin reminis- 
cently and slap her breech 
affectionately while cleaning 
her. She was dirty just now. 
Blackened with soot, spattered 
with dried blood and reeking 
of burnt powder, there was a 
long job in front of the crew 
to get her ship-shape again. 
Not that they wanted to. 
Clean guns fetch no prize 
money, the men said, and 
Aggie had certainly been a 
good friend to them. 

Seventeen golden guineas 
she had earned for Anthony 
up to now, and more for old 
Monk, her captain. Falmouth 
would be a lively town when 
the ship paid off, and the real 
Aggie would be there waiting 
to claim her share. 

A good sort was Aggie, even 
if a trifle rough in drink. Any 
hard-up seaman—she would 
have no truck with waisters 
and the like—could look to 
Aggie for a quart of ale if she 
was in funds. And in lean 
seasons her chalk mark was 
good for a shilling on the door 
of most of the taverns of the 
water-front. 

And a good gun was Aggie ; 
and the crew were fond of 
her. She threw a trifle high, 
but that was a good fault, 
Monk said. Give him a rusty 
shot—“‘a rusty shot for a 
tight fit” was one of his 
sayings—and a dry, well-packed 
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cartridge, and he would pick 
off any named spar up to five 
hundred yards if there was not 
too much sea. 

He could do it, too. 

It was Monk and Aggie who 
had brought down the French 
frigate’s fore-topmast in the 
scrap @ month ago. She was a 
good prize. And Fishface him- 
self had called Monk out at 
divisions and slapped him on 
the back before all the men 
and called him a damned 
drunken rascal but a damned 
good gunner. 

Monk was well filled at the 
time. He had to shut his eyes 
when he pulled his forelock to 
Fishface or he would have 
fallen over, and the lieutenant 
had noticed it too, but said 
nothing. The old man was 
privileged. Never without a 
drop of liptrap hidden under 
Aggie’s carriage and the master- 
at-arms shut his eye to it. 
Monk and he were old ship- 
mates, and he got his swig 
when the youngsters were not 
about. 

Tightening his silk kerchief 
round his ears and picking up 
a handspeck, Anthony stood 
to and found time to look 
about him. 

The deck had been cleared 
while he slept. Fresh sand was 
scattered over the blood pools, 
and a working party was busied 
rolling new shot to the nearly 
empty racks along the hatch 
coamings.  Oartridges were 
being hurriedly issued at the 
magazine hatch, and snatched 
by waiting boys under the eye 
of a marine sentry. 
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The wounded had been car- 
ried below, to where a thin 
screaming and the raw stench 
of hot blood filtered up through 
the gratings. The dead were 
already buried, cast through 
the ports without benefit of 
clergy. 

It must have been a hot 
fight. Anthony noticed new 
faces among the crews. All 
waisters ; the men who stood 
no watch; painters, holders, 
tailors, and mast-men, now 
dragged out to help serve the 
guns. 

One of Aggie’s crew had been 
badly wounded by a flying 
splinter, Anthony remembered. 
He vaguely wondered how poor 
Nigger was getting on down 
in the cockpit. He would 
never serve again, for the 
splinter had taken him right 
across the face, destroying both 


his eyes. Anthony would prob- 
ably never see him again. 


Badly disabled men seldom 
came up alive from the cockpit, 
and blind men were a heavy 
charge on the Pensions Chest. 

Perhaps the surgeon would 
be merciful and heat his lance 
before... 

Anthony’s skin crawled. 

Nigger’s substitute was a 
cook’s mate at ordinary times : 
a trembling white-faced crea- 
ture who stood in dread of the 
seamen. They would accuse 
him of filching raisins out of 
the duff, and would tweak his 
ears and pinch his thin shanks 
when they caught him in the 
head. 

Now he was clumsily fumb- 
ling with the tackles, and Monk 
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cursed him savagely for a 
greasy-fingered scullion. 

The ship must be making 
water, thought Anthony. He 
could hear the creaking of 
pump chains in the tube near-by, 
and the pulsing gurgle as the 
return ran down the pump-dale 
back to sea. 

It could not be much, though, 
for the ship had not settled 
noticeably. He could tell by 
looking through the port at 
the horizon. He glanced out 
now. 

The sun was getting low. 
Through the drifting smoke, 
it looked like the red bottle in 
the apothecary’s shop at Fal- 
mouth. 

A broken spar came drifting 
past, festooned with a tangle 
of rigging. Off a Frenchman 
it was. Anthony could tell by 
the boom-iron. It was on the 
foreside, and British ships had 
theirs atop. 

Then a cutter thrashed into 
view, close-hauled. A _ rent 
mainsail showed that she had 
seen action, too. She passed 
within pistol-shot. Her com- 
mander, quite a youngster, in 
the chains shouting something 
through his speaking trumpet. 
A message from the Flag prob- 
ably, but Anthony could not 
hear for the silk kerchief round 
his ears. 

He noticed that the shafts 
of sunlight from the ports 
were Swinging diagonally across 
the deck. The ship was going 
about. From above came the 
stamp of feet and the rap 
of ropes a8 the slack of the 
braces was dropped off the 
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pins. The port battery was 
in shadow now, and for one 
long moment, as the ship paid 
off on the other tack, twin 
spears of light lunged through 
the stern-ports, traversed the 
deck, paled the battle lanterns, 
and were gone again. 

The guns creaked against 
their tackles, and the shot 
rolled gently in the racks as 
the ship laid over a little. 

Then the sunlight sidled 
through the larboard ports, 
widened and grew, picking out 
cutlass hilts in pure gold and 
throwing the shadows of the 
tensely waiting men athwart 
their guns. 

Anthony could see clearly 
through the port now. The 


sun was no longer in his eyes. 
A few cables’? lengths away, 
across a strip of bright water 
dotted with fragments 


of 
wreckage, a pall of smoke 
eddied and swirled, and from 
it came the sick thud of 
gunfire. Above, torn topsails 
emerged into the golden light. 
Just like a raree show 
Anthony had once seen at 
Portsmouth Fair. He always 
remembered that show. He 
and his mates had paid their 
pennies to see what the show- 
man claimed to be “‘ a true and 
realistic panoramy of the Battle 
of the Nile, showing the Horient 
a-blowing up with tremendous 
losses to the henemy.”’ 
Anthony thought the show a 
swindle, and said so. Ships 
engaged in broad daylight under 
@ blue sky was all wrong. The 
Nile was fought in the dark 
mostly. Anthony ought to 
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know, for he was there. It 
was his first big battle. 

He grinned as he remem- 
bered the row that started 
when they demanded their 
money back. 

The showman refused, so 
they pulled his tent down on 
top of him and pummelled 
him soundly as he struggled 
under the canvas. Then the 
picket had arrived and spoiled 
the fun. 

It all came back to him so 
clearly as he stared through 
the port. And even as he 
watched, one of the top-gallants 
above the smoke suddenly 
bellied and split, the mast 
shivered as backstays parted, 
canted slowly, then slid out of 
sight. 

An excited babble ran down 
the watching battery. A white- 
faced midshipman shrilled for 
silence, and in the hush that 
followed a legion of angels 
passed overhead. 

The sun was near the horizon 
now. Rose-red, the topsails 
stood out sharply against a 
background of purple haze, 
and a signal hoist showed 
flecks of colour above the 
smoke. 

Still the battery waited. 

Then from above came a 
sudden dull crash as the fore- 
castle carronades opened fire. 

A Frenchman bearing down 
on us, thought Anthony. We 
will not be kept waiting long 
now. 

A prolonged roar as the 
unseen enemy replied. Giant 
hammers pounded the hull, 
jarring Anthony’s aching head. 
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Splinters flew. A spout of 
water slapped through the port. 

‘‘ Point your guns.” 

Monk was crouching over 
Aggie’s breech now, and An- 
thony found himself kneeling 
on one knee blowing gently 
on the lighted match to keep 
it clear and bright. 

Then it was he saw the 
Frenchman. An out-reaching 
stem slid into view, jauntily 
wearing @ torn jib like a scarf. 
Mattings protected the figure- 
head, and men, working fever- 
ishly with axes to clear the 
beak of tangled ropes, suddenly 
scrambled inboard and vanished 
like rabbits into a thicket. 

Abig ship. Anthony counted 
three tiers of ports. Her 


wet sides gleamed dull yellow 
through the reek of her own 
guns, and a lid, one hinge 
shot away, hung askew over 


its port like a blind man’s 
patch. 

She was so near that the 
upper edge of Aggie’s port cut 
across the shrouds just above 
the dead-eyes, and a flash of 
scarlet and brass betrayed 
marines crouching behind the 
bulwarks. 

Looming nearer, she lifted 
a little to the swell, showing 
fouled copper for an instant 
above the ragged bow-wave. 

‘‘ Fire ! ”’ screamed Fishface. 

With a thunderous crash 
the battery engaged. Aggie’s 
breeching tautened with a jerk 
as she hurled herself backward 
from the recoil. Anthony found 
himself holding afresh cartridge, 
and tossed it towards a pair of 
outstretched hands near the 
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muzzle. The sponge flashed in 
and out again. Down went 
the cartridge. Ram home and 
heave up @ shot. Then a 
Straining on tackles as the gun 
rolled out again, Monk busy 
with pricker and horn. 

Something jabbed Anthony 
in the back, and he cursed 
without looking up. He was 
blowing on the match. 

Aggie roared and leaped 
again, and a back-draught of 
hot smoke took Anthony in 
the throat. All the starboard 
battery was at work now, firing 
as fast as the guns could be 
handled. 

An inferno of noise, and 
smoke, and pain. Curses, 
screams, and prayers, and the 
rattan busy across bare backs 
if Fishface thought a man a 
trifle slow. 

Only occasionally could An- 
thony see the Frenchman ; 
swift glimpses between the 
smokes. 

Aggie and her friends were 
taking toll. 

The enemy’s main-topmast 
was down—she was well abreast 
Anthony’s port now—and lying 
over the splintered bulwark. 
Even as he looked, a hanging 
sail blackened and suddenly 
burst into flames from the flash 
of one of her own guns. 

Anthony had a swift glimpse 
of shot-pocks, of a pink stream 
coursing down the side; then 
the picture was blotted out 
again. He flinched at a squelch- 
ing sound behind him, and felt 
wet bodies brush past him as a 
wounded man was rolled clear. 

His eyes were beginning to 
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smart now, and, feeling a hot 
trickle down one arm, squinted 
sideways to find a splinter 
sticking in his shoulder. The 
waister was crying like a child 
and flirting blood from finger- 
tips grazed by a musket-ball. 
Monk cursed them both, and 
aimed a savage kick at the 
waister for good measure. 

Another of Aggie’s crew was 
down now, his throat torn by 
a grape-shot and the artery 
spouting blood. No time to 
bother with him. Roll him 
behind the gun for the surgeon’s 
team to carry away. 

A sudden new uproar as the 
battery behind them joined in 
the tumult. 

God, a Frenchman on each 
side! Hot work, thought An- 
thony. They will be boarding 
soon. 

Still Aggie roared and flamed. 
She was leaping upwards now 
on the recoil. She always did 
that when she got hot, and a 
man had to watch out or he 
would lose his toes under her 
wheels. 

Anthony’s sole garment, a 
pair of once-white trousers, 
was soaked with blood and 
sweat, and he was conscious 
of a dull pain behind his eyes. 
God—why didn’t the sun 

go down, and then maybe the 
enemy would haul off ! 

The shot was running low 
again. Monk was making signs 
—no voice-eould be heard in 
the din—to the midshipman in 
charge of the shot party. 

Even as the boy compre- 
hended and turned, a hot wind 
blew suddenly in Anthony’s 
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face, and the upper half of the 
middy disappeared. 

The deck lurched under An- 
thony’s feet, and as he staggered 
he heard a long splintering 
crash ; felt the impact of ship 
against ship as the enemy 
scraped along the larboard side. 

A new noise was added to 
the uproar: a rattle of pikes 
as the men behind him jabbed 
viciously through the ports, 
and thuds as the lids were 
hastily dropped. The noise 
above had changed, too. 

The rumble of gun-trucks 
had given place to a stamping 
of bare feet. From the corner 
of his eye, Anthony caught 
a glimpse of Fishface, rattan 
still in hand, leaping up the 
companion. 

Always a glutton for a fight 
was Fishface. 

The magazine sentries were 
peering up the hatchway. One 
raised his musket and fired. 
A man came rolling down the 
ladder to lie spread-eagled at 
the foot. .A middy dirked him 
as he lay. 

“ Bloody _ little 
yelled Monk. 
already.” 

The middy never heard him. 
It was his first Frenchman ; 
something to write home about. 
Then he vomited over the 
corpse. The sentry grinned 
and bit a new cartridge. And 
still Aggie pounded away. 
Sponge, load, and fire. Sponge, 
load, and fire. 

Like a man in a dream 
Anthony blew on the match 
and touched the priming. 
Hauled on tackles, passed car- 


coward ! ” 
‘““He’s dead 
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tridges —they were _ short- 
handed now—rolled shot to 
the waister. 

Monk was wounded. 

A splinter had torn bis shoul- 
der, and the tattooing on his 
chest was barred with red. 

The gun-port was no longer 
a Square. It looked as though 
gigantic rats had gnawed its 
edges, and the hanging rem- 
nants of the lid blew outwards 
with the blast of each discharge, 
like leaves in a breeze. 

The hammers pounded in 
Anthony’s head now, and the 
forward bulkhead bulged in- 
ward at half a dozen places. 
Splinters everywhere. And 
blood. The fore-end of the 
gun-deck was well named the 
slaughterhouse. 

God—would the firing never 
slacken ? 

The smoke blew clear again 
for a moment and showed the 
Frenchman not a dozen yards 
away. Anthony could see into 
her battery through a port 
directly opposite Aggie. 

A black-bearded man leaned 
out, screamed @ curse, sagged 
over the sill and died in one 
breath. 

Somebody tipped his feet 
up, and the body slithered 
down the tumble-home into 
the water. 

Monk 
warning. 

The Frenchman’s gun was 
peering out again, pointing 
squarely at Aggie’s port. The 
waister ducked. Anthony 
leaped backward out of the 
line of fire. 

A stunning concussion, a 


croaked a sudden 
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blast of hot wind, and Anthony 
spun like a dead leaf. 

In one split second of frozen 
time he saw Aggie reared up 
like an angry stallion, while 
fearful, incredible agony tore 
him. 

Then a roaring darkness 
wrapped him about as he fell 
headlong into nothingness. 


Thousands of years later a 
faint grey light crept between 
Anthony Hubback’s eyelids, 
growing in intensity till it 
stung his brain. 

Wearily, painfully, his cloudy 
mind climbed slowly from out 
the abyss. The light steadied 
a little and he realised dimly 
that the pain behind his eyes 
was gone. 

His mind began to work, 
slowly as the processes of 
evolution. 

Who was he? He tried to 
think, and his mind backed 
and filled. There was a man 
called Hubback, Anthony Hub- 
back, and there was a gun. 
The gun was Aggie. Or was 
Aggie a woman ? 

A surge of fire swept his 
brain as he tried to collect his 
thoughts. 

He had it now! There was 
Aggie the moll, and there was 
Aggie the gun — thirty - two 
pounder— No. 1 Starboard 
lower deck. That was right. 
And Anthony Hubback was 
No. 2 of Aggie’s crew. That 
was right too. He marshalled 
these facts. And the captain 
of the gun was Monk—Old 
Monk, whose nose bled. And 
there was a long fight. 
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The fire swept his 
again. 

Where was Aggic? Where 
was Monk? And why was 
Anthony Hubback lying with 
his back against a timber 
instead of standing to his 
station ? 

The light was stronger now ; 
his mind clearer. He felt no 
pain; only intense cold, and 
an incredible weight holding 
him down. He sensed forms 
moving about him. The guns 
were still being served, yet he 
heard nothing. 

Not a sound. 
queer ! 

Guns firing, and yet silence. 

He tried to move, but could 
not. The weight across his 


brain 


That was 


legs was pinning him down. 
His hands fumbled and ex- 
plored. He tried hard to hold 
his wavering eyes on the object, 


but they refused to answer his 
will. 

Then his groping fingers 
touched a ring-bolt, and he 
understood. 

It was Aggie’s carriage lying 
across his legs. A cold sweat 
broke on him. It had come at 
last! The thing he had often 
thought about, sometimes joked 
about. He and his mates had 
often spoken of it, usually just 
before an action; speculated 
on their chances of recovery ; 
willed their prize-money—just 
in case. 

Anthony Hubback was out 
of action. 

But perhaps the damage 
was not bad. Why didn’t the 
carpenter’s mates come and 
lift the carriage? His legs 
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were only numbed. Not 
broken. That is why he could 
feel nothing below his belt. 
But were they broken ? 

A sudden terror gripped him. 

He tried to cry out, but no 
sound came. 

Oh, God !—a drink of water. 
Please, God. Just a little 
mouthful of water. Then he 
could shout to Monk and the 
rest to come and lift the 
carriage. 

His mind slipped and slid. 

He closed his eyes and tried 
to pray. 

Please, God, take this weight 
away and let me be unharmed. 
Please, God. 

A form leaned over him, 
mouthed something, and dis- 
appeared. 

Who was that? A surgeon ? 
The carpenter? Why don’t 
they do something ? 

And this silence. Why 
couldn’t he hear the guns ? 

Within the short range of 
his vision swung 2 battle- 
lantern, jerking now and again. 

He knew that sudden jerk 
and flicker. It marked the 
blast of each gun. Then why 
couldn’t he hear ? 

He turned his head slowly 
towards the port, and the 
sweat streamed down his body 
at the effort. Still open, the 
port showed as a ragged square 
of inky blackness. It must 
be night. And the action not 
yet over. 

A sudden glare outside 
Stabbed the outline clear for 
an instant. 

Were those splinters of the 
lid hanging ? 
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The light came and went 
again a8 he gazed stupidly. 
Yes—splinters. 

His mind worked back. 

He was Anthony Hubback, 
seaman-gunner, pinned down 
under the overturned carriage 
ofa gun. A thirty-two pounder 
called Aggie. And Aggie was 
named for Aggie, the Falmouth 
moll who would be waiting to 
help him spend his prize-money. 
A lot of money. Seventeen 
guineas in gold. 

But the carriage was still 
holding him. He would have 
to wait until the action was 
over. Then the carpenter’s 


mates would lever it up with 
handspecks, and Anthony Hub- 
back would be free and un- 
harmed. To walk about again. 
To go ashore and spend his 
prize-money. 

He could not be hurt badly. 


He felt no pain. Only intense 
thirst. Oh, God! a drink of 
water, please. 

He gazed through the port 
into the darkness, and his 
brain raced. 

It had been a long action, 
and he was very, very tired. 
And his back was cold against 
the timber. Very, very cold. 

The light glared through the 
port again, and the hanging 
splinters danced like leaves in 
@ breeze. Leaves in a breeze. 
A fringe of leaves round the 
edge of a window, seen from 
within. A square window. 
And the fringe of leaves danced 
on breezy days. 

The schoolroom window. 
Dame Purwen’s Penny School. 
Nine pupils. Five desks. Two 
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and two and Anthony Hubback 
in the odd seat, because he 
made trouble. Always in 
trouble was Anthony. He 
broke windows and split the 
canes, and was well birched 
for cutting his initials on a 
new desk. 

A new desk, just like the one 
he was sitting at now. 

Why was he sitting at a desk ? 

He had no business in school. 
He was Seaman-Gunner An- 
thony Hubback, No. 2 of Aggie, 
a thirty-two pounder. 

Why should he be sitting at 
a desk ? 

His fingers picked again. 
Quite smooth. No initials. A 
new desk. Then it had not 
happened before ! 

He was in the penny school 
again, about to carve his initials 
on @ new desk. 

And yet he was Seaman- 
Gunner Anthony Hubback. 

The light flared again; the 
leaves shivered again. 

He found his knife in his hand. 

He must cut his initials 
carefully and deep, for the 
thrashing would be just as bad 
for scratches as for deep cuts. 

Feebly he traced the first 
slanting stroke. 

Why wouldn’t his hand obey 
his will ? 

The fire surged through his 
head again, and he found 
strength flow to his fingers. 

The next stroke. Slant it 
the opposite way and join it 
carefully at the top. 

Now the cross-bar. 

Feel carefully a thumb’s 
width to the right. 

The knife is sharp. Anthony 
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Hubback always keeps his knife 
sharp. Dame Purwen borrows 
it to cut her quills. But she 
will thrash him just the same 
for cutting the new desk. Never 
mind. Anthony Hubback al- 
ways believed in getting his 
money’s worth. 

Didn’t he once demand his 
penny back from a man with 
a raree show? And there was 
@ fight. 

But who was that Anthony 
Hubback ? 

It is very cold. The wind 
is getting up, too. Why doesn’t 
Dame shut the window ? 

And what is that glare that 
comes and goes ? 

Another stroke. Very slowly. 
And another. Feel carefully 
to be sure they are deep and 
upright. “ 
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Nearly finished now. There 
will be a row when Dame 
finds them. Never mind. 

But it is so cold. So very 
cold. 

And the glare outside is 
steady now. 

There is a bonfire on the 
Green. It is the Fifth. And 
Anthony Hubback should be 
there instead of cutting initials 
on @ new desk. 

Hurry, boy, hurry ! 

Just one more stroke, a 
cross-bar, then up and out to 
join the gang. 

The schoolroom is 
now. 

The bonfire must be burning 
up. Hurry! 

The leaves round the window 
leaned gently inwards as an icy 
breath entered. 


lighter 


Ii. 


I wakened with a start. The 
sun was gone, and a few drops 
of rain were beginning to fall. 


Slowly I rose, shivering, and 
slowly walked down the slope 
to the house. 








A PARTRIDGE PRESERVE IN SINAI. 


BY MAJOR C. 8. JARVIS. 


In the account of the Wan- 
derings of the Israelites as 
described in Exodus and Num- 
bers, one will find the place 
Kadesh Barnea mentioned so 
frequently that one can only 
come to the conclusion that it 
proved to be more pleasing than 
the other odd twenty-seven 
camping sites at which the 
tribes stayed during their jour- 
neyings around the Sinai Penin- 
sula. This is not very surpris- 
ing, for, Sinai being what it is, 
the halting-places must have 
been of necessity dreary and 
almost waterless spots in a 
harsh and forbidding desert ; 
but Kadesh Barnea is in a 


class by itself, for here, set 
in the heart of the rugged 


limestone mountains, is a 
merry little brook of sparkling 
water which runs through a 
valley for nearly a mile before 
it loses itself among the 
boulders. 

It was here in the early days 
of the Wanderings that Moses 
halted the host while the twelve 
scouts selected from the various 
tribes went up as far north as 
Hebron to spy out the Promised 
Land. They brought back 
with them a bunch of grapes 
so large that it had to be 
carried on a staff borne on 
the shoulders of two men ; but 
these unfortunately were in 
the nature of forbidden fruit, 
for their report in every other 


respect was entirely unfavour- 
able. The country to the 
north was full of walled cities 
and was populated by the sons 
of Anak, men of such colossal 
size that they made the selected 
Israelites feel like grasshoppers, 
and this must be a very un- 
comfortable feeling. The tribes- 
men who had not seen the sons 
of Anak were so intrigued by 
the immensity of the bunch of 
grapes that they were all in 
favour of an immediate advance 
into the Promised Land: but 
the spies were so firm on the 
futility of a war with out-sized 
men that the march was delayed 
for forty years, presumably in 
the hope that by that time the 
men they had seen would be 
too old to fight. During the 
remainder of the Israelites’ 
stay in Sinai they returned on 
various occasions to Kadesh 
Barnea; and if the tribes did 
not wander round and round 
a small peninsula the size of 
Scotland, but remained more 
or less settled on those areas 
that would grow corn, it may 
be assumed that this watered 
valley now known as the Wadi 
Gedeirat was the permanent 
headquarters of the host. 
Some time after Moses had 
departed from Sinai, the Egyp- 
tians apparently occupied the 
valley and constructed a fort 
in the centre that is now a 
mass of crumbled limestone. 











Then in 300 A.D. or thereabouts, 
when Roman rule in Palestine 
had resulted in a vastly in- 
creased population, the Byzan- 
tines or Palestinians spread out 
into the desert to the south, 
and created small townships 
wherever permanent water 
could be found or rain-water 
conserved, and the Wadi Gedei- 
rat was not overlooked. 

This wadi, or valley, which 
is situated near the Palestine 
frontier and some sixty miles 
inland, is precisely the same 
in formation as any other of 
the desert gorges that intersect 
the high gravel and limestone 
plateau of Sinai, but instead 
of a dried, scored-out torrent 
bed down which the floods of 
winter cut their way, it possesses 
a small perennial stream of 
water. In Britain such a small 
trickle would serve no useful 
purpose, and in most cases 
would be regarded merely as a 
nuisance and drained away 
by means of field pipes and 
culverts. In the desert of 
Sinai, however, it has a real 
significance; for it means 
crops and a livelihood for many 
families of Arabs, a drinking- 
place for all nomads and their 
flocks, and an oasis of green 
with spreading acacia trees 
that even the entirely matter- 
of-fact Arab can appreciate. 
A proof, indeed, of the sound- 
ness of the theory of relativity ; 
for that which is a draw- 
back in one country is of 
the most vital importance in 
another. 

When I first came to Sinai, 
in 1922, the water was used 
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in a very haphazard manner 
by the local Arabs, who con- 
structed a flimsy earth dam 
and managed to irrigate about 
three acres of barley and wheat. 
The dam was swept away by 
every flood, and the difficulty 
of raising water to higher levels 
was more than the Beduin 
brain or muscle could over- 
come, so the greater part of 
the water was allowed to run 
to waste. The corn and running 
water in the wadi, however, 
attracted a small number of 
the partridges of the desert, 
usually two coveys of the 
Chikor, or Red-Legged, and a 
covey of the Hey’s or See-See, 
the little game bird of the 
Himalayas ; and one day while 
shooting on the steep hillside I 
sat down to rest and saw what 
I had never previously noticed 
—that in the past the whole 
valley had been systematically 
irrigated by the stream. At 
my feet was a huge cut-stone 
reservoir now so ruined and 
filled with silt that it was 
difficult at first to decide 
whether it was a fort or a tank ; 
leading into it and high up on 
the hillside I could trace the 
outline of the water channel 
that once flowed into the reser- 
voir from the stream and, on 
the opposite side of the valley, 
the line of a broken stone-and- 
cement aqueduct that had irri- 
gated the northern slopes of the 
hill. From the height of these 
water channels it was quite 
obvious that there had once 
been a big dam some distance 
up the wadi, and the ruins of 
this I discovered about four 
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hundred yards above the actual 
spring, proving that sixteen 
hundred years ago the level of 
the water had been consider- 
ably higher. 

I decided that the thing to 
do was to re-create the Byzan- 
tine scheme of irrigation, and 
on my return to El Arish that 
evening I put in estimates for 
the work, with the result that 
in a few years’ time the little 
wasted stream, instead of irri- 
gating a tiny patch of sketchy 
cultivation, was watering some 
250 acres of corn and fruit 
trees. I mention this because 
it goes to show how much an 
administrator sees of his coun- 
try and people when he for- 
sakes his office and goes forth 
to amuse himself with a gun 
or fishing-rod. If I had merely 
visited the Wadi Gedeirat to 
inspect I should not have 
climbed five hundred feet up the 
hillside, and the general lay- 
out of the Byzantine scheme 
would have escaped me. I 
have always been most generous 
to myself over the question of 
a day off now and again to 
shoot or fish, and I have 
always managed to prove, to 
my own satisfaction at any 
rate, that I have not wasted 
the time for which the Egyptian 
Government paid me. 

The partridges of Sinai are 
like the Arabs ; that is to say, 
they are few and far between, 
and nomads in every sense of 
the word. They pick up their 
living from the corn on the 
recognised camel tracks and 
around the gurns (threshing 
grounds) of the Arabs, from 
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the seeds of various desert 
plants, or from grasshoppers 
and other insects ; but as they 
require water every day, they 
must remain in the vicinity of 
some well or spring. This 
applies more particularly to 
the Chikor, because I have 
met the See-See in country that 
so far as I know was com- 
pletely waterless,which suggests 
that they must find the small 
amount they require from the 
morning dew. 

The outstanding feature of 
these desert birds is that, 
though they live in a sterile 
land, they are always in the 
very pink of condition, and are 
as fat and prosperous-looking 
as partridges from the richest 
corn lands in Norfolk. Another 
peculiarity about them is their 
distaste for flying. If they are 
moving in the evening from 
their feeding grounds to their 
watering-place they invariably 
travel on foot, though a vol- 
plane from the high ground to 
the spring might be accom- 
plished in a minute with the 
minimum of wing strokes ; and 
if disturbed, except at very close 
quarters, they will always run, 
taking flight only when they 
can no longer maintain a re- 
spectable distance from their 
pursuer. This is remarkable, 
for both the Chikor and 
See-See are very strong on 
the wing, and I have seen 
coveys when seriously alarmed 
fly over a mile at great speed 
and with consummate ease. 

Practically every water-hole 
in Sinai had its covey of one 
species or the other, but it was 
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unsatisfactory sport on the 
whole, for these springs or 
wells are usually twenty miles 
apart ; and when one ‘ preserve’ 
had been well and truly dealt 
with it meant an hour in the car 
before the next covey might be 
expected. The construction of 
the Wadi Gedeirat irrigation 
scheme, however, bore fruit 
not only in the literal sense, 
but because it immediately 
became known in the partridge 
world that plentiful feeding 
existed in the valley, and in 
the first year some six coveys 
took up permanent headquar- 
ters there. By the second year 
most of the birds from the area 
on the length of the Palestine 
frontier had deserted their hold- 
ings for the social and other 
attractions of the valley, and 
the Wadi Gedeirat had consti- 
tuted itself a partridge shoot 
and preserve. 

The first thing to do was to 
appoint keepers ; for the Arab, 
though he does not bother 
about partridges as a rule, will, 
if they are plentiful, construct 
very efficient fall traps of flat 
stones. He is, moreover, not 
averse to a partridge omelette, 
the age and condition of the 
eggs being quite immaterial. 
There were two minute police- 
men of the local tribe, the 
Teaha, who had been enlisted in 
the past, not for their physique 
or high standard of intellect, 
but solely for their qualities as 
trackers. AS a tracker learns 
his trade when a child by follow- 
ing the movements of all ani- 
mals and birds, they appeared 
to be a suitable choice, and so 
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Hussein and Suliman el Dix, 
known afterwards as the Dixie 
Kids on account of their size, 
were appointed to the posts of 
Head and Under Keeper. They 
immediately proved their zeal 
by the arrest of a whole section 
of a tribe for the supposed 
theft of a partridge egg. The 
East is remarkable for several 
things, not the least of which 
are the thoroughness with 
which new brooms will sweep 
and the enormous moral effect 
of a little brief authority. It 
was a trifle langhable when the 
two Dixie Kids, standing about 
4 ft. 10 ins. in their sandals, 
arrived in El] Arish driving like 
a flock of sheep before them 
some twenty lusty Beduin who 
had not the faintest idea of 
the crime with which they 
were charged; and the most 
striking thing about’ the 
whole situation was the intense 
good-humour shown by all 
parties when it was pointed 
out that the arrest was a 
mistake due to misplaced zeal. 
One of the drawbacks one has 
to contend with in the Arab 
world is that the appointment 
of a Beduin to the most minor 
and insignificant post means 
the creation of a dictator, whose 
authority and autocracy would 
make both Hitler and Mussolini 
green with envy. I once ap- 
pointed an Arab as ghaffir or 
watchman to prevent bombing 
of fish on the Sinai shores on 
the Gulf of Akaba by Hedjaz 
fishermen, and it was only by 
a stroke of luck that shortly 
afterwards I arrived on the 
coast in time to prevent the 
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sailing of a punitive force of 
my armed Arabs, who were 
setting forth to lay waste the 
littoral of Saudi-Arabia, with 
my ghaffir as Commander-in- 
Chief, as a reprisal for dis- 
obedience of orders. 

Both Hussein and Suliman 
had the most primitive ideas 
of shooting, and, like all Arabs, 
were appalled at the stupidity 
of firing at birds on the wing, 
when, by the exercise of a little 
stalking and craft, they could 
be knocked over quite easily as 
they crouched beneath a scrub 
bush. I shall never forget 
Hussein’s horror when [ in- 
sisted on his throwing a stone 
at a partridge who was squat- 
ting under a rock, and his 
horror was only equalled by 
his intense satisfaction when I 
missed it with both barrels as 
it rose. Gradually, however, 
the two brothers came to 
realise that this shooting of 
birds in flight was one of the 
phases of the recognised mad- 
ness of the Englishman. There 
is no explanation of this mad- 
ness beyond the fact that it 
exists, and it is bad form to 
show that one sees it. Having 
grasped the idea that the Briton, 
for some reason known only to 
himself, desires to let a bird 
escape, they became ardent 
adherents of the finer technique 
of shooting and never failed to 
applaud when a really good 
right and left was brought off. 
The only trouble was that they 
set an incredibly high standard 
to be maintained by my guests, 
and were most incensed if the 
guns did not do themselves or 
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the wadi justice. This was 
very understandable; for the 
two minute men made the 
preserve their life’s work, and 
the day before the shoot were 
out in the hills locating every 
covey and making certain of 
their numbers. It was a little 
exasperating, therefore, if I 
invited guns who failed to 
make a respectable bag; for 
they feared lest I might think 
there had been neglect and that 
the birds had been poached. 
They were in the habit of 
ringing me up on the telephone 
from Gedeirat to say that the 
partridges were present in great 
numbers, “ Ragid khalis—zai 
garaat”’ (“Too many alto- 
gether—just like locusts ’’), and 
that I must come down and 
shoot them before the first 
rain: otherwise they would 
scatter. This was quite correct, 
for immediately a fall of rain 
provided some watering-places 
in the mountains the birds 
would move off to other feeding 
grounds, and I imagine they 
did this for the sake of insect 
feeding. In the Wadi Gedeirat 
they always had ample corn, 
water, and green stuff; but 
the stock of insects, owing to 
the constant presence of birds 
in large numbers, must have 
been exceedingly low. I believe 
that the ideal feeding for all 
poultry and game birds is 
one-third corn, one-third green 
stuff and one-third meat, and 
a disreputable cock - fighting 
friend of mine always said 
that the evening meal his 
game cocks obtained from in- 
sects, such as daddy-longlegs 
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which got on the move at 
sunset, was worth all the rest 
of the feeding put together. 

The day of the shoot being 
fixed, Hussein and Suliman 
would ask who was to be 
invited, and would make sug- 
gestions. ‘ Hammersilly Bey 
shoots very well and he runs 
fast, but do not ask that fat 
English colonel who came last 
year ; he panted so loudly he 
frightened all the birds out of 
the wadi, and that tall young 
officer with the glass eye is no 
good at all. He could not hit 
a bird if it stood still for ten 
minutes.” 

It was Hussein who advo- 
cated a method for increasing 
stock that is recognised in 
England, but it was a trifle 
remarkable that it should have 
occurred to a little, uneducated, 
semi-savage Beduin. 

“The partridges do not pro- 
duce enough children,” he said 
to me one day, “ and it is not 
the fault of the females. There 
was a nest over there with 
sixteen eggs in it, but only four 
hatched.” 

“ Did the hen leave them too 
long and they became cold ? ”’ 
I asked. 

“* Wallahi, no,” replied Hus- 
sein; “she sat as tight as if 
she were an Egyptian Govern- 
ment clerk in a chair. It is the 
male’s fault; he is old and 
mush nafi (useless), but he 
walks about like an old Pasha 
with a harem and won’t give 
the young cocks a chance. 
He thinks he is good enough 
for ten hens and he isn’t good 
enough for one. What you 





should do is to shoot all the 
old big cocks in the ailets 
(coveys), and then the young 
cocks will see to it that there 
are children.” 

I followed Hussein’s advice, 
and at the end of that season 
set out on an old cock slaughter- 
ing expedition. It was always 
quite easy to spot the sultan 
of each covey, for he was 
nearly one-third as large again 
as the ordinary birds and had 
an aggressively big head; and 
Hussein was quite right in his 
denunciation, for these old birds 
kept the coveys together as far 
a8 possible during the mating 
season and refused to allow 
the young males to pair off. 
They were exceedingly diffi- 
cult to shoot; for when I 
pushed the coveys over the 
rocky hills they kept well in 
the van of the retreat, but, 
by reserving my cartridges and 
breath for the old cock only, 
I managed to account for ten 
in one most exhausting day. 
The result the following year 
was amazing ; for several pairs 
were seen with twelve or four- 
teen chicks, and the establish- 
ment of the Wadi Gedeirat 
shoot owed much to Hussein’s 
discernment in discovering the 
cause of the paucity of 
numbers. 

Hussein and Suliman had 
their tents just outside the 
wadi, and my wife used to call 
there whilst I was shooting to 
hear the latest news in the 
Arab world. Both these little 
old gentlemen had young and 
virile wives—probably the third 
or fourth editions—and when 
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they heard from my wife ex- 
actly what I was doing that 
day with the old cocks, and 
the reason for it, they screamed 
with laughter. 

“ And Hussein told the Bey 
to do that, did he?” said 
Fatima, shaking with mirth. 
“ Do you hear that, ya Amina ? 
Hussein says the cock par- 
tridges are too old to be 
married, and look at us both 
without children. Wallahi, if 
the Bey thinks that way, the 
first things he ought to shoot 
are Hussein and Suliman.” 

The Wadi Gedeirat, which is 
about a mile and a half long, 
is @ narrow valley from two 
to four hundred yards wide 
with precipitous and extremely 
rough limestone hills on either 
side. The floor of the wadi 


is flat and sown with barley, 
wheat, or lentils, with gardens 


of olives, apricots, and vines 
dotted about here and there 
in haphazard fashion. The 
partridges spend the heat of 
the day under the crags on 
the hillsides, and in the early 
morning, calling loudly to each 
other, they stroll down into 
the valley to feed on the corn. 

The method of shooting them 
is to walk up the valley in a 
line: one gun in the wadi 
itself and one half-way up the 
hill on either side. The par- 
tridges, who normally take very 
little notice of a man at work, 
are fully alive to the fact that 
three Europeans with a line 
of Arabs means danger, and 
immediately a covey sights the 
party it proceeds to walk 
rapidly out of the corn and 
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ascend the hill. The gun on 
that side, inspired by the 
whispered ‘* Ahoo’s” (‘ There 
they are ’’) of his Arabs (each 
sportsman js supplied by the 
keepers from members of their 
family with a cartridge carrier, 
@ ‘ pointer,’ and a ‘ retriever ’), 
hurries forward on the slippery 
crags and loose shaly stones to 
intercept the birds before they 
reach the top; and, if he 
succeeds, he will be able not 
only to get in two shots him- 
self, but in all probability to 
drive them back over the head 
of the gun in the wadi. The 
whereabouts of the remainder 
of the covey are then carefully 
noted by the keepers, who at 
the end of the beat, owing to 
the natural Arab gift for mental 
arithmetic, can say whether 
the majority of the birds are 
on the south side or the north, 
and can give the approximate 
location of each covey. 
Actually, it is not quite so 
easy as it sounds ; for both the 
Chikor and See-See can run at 
four to four and a half miles an 
hour, and they know to a 
nicety the range of a shot- 
gun. Their idea is to hurry 
in front of the pursuer, keep- 
ing just out of range, and if 
pressed too close to take wing ; 
but they almost invariably do 
this before they are within a 
reasonable distance of the 
gun. The only way to outwit 
them is to follow without 
pressing them too closely till 
they disappear in one of the 
side gorges that score out the 
hillside, and then to run as 
hard as one can to the edge of 
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the ravine. So far, the par- 
tridge has not realised that the 
human being can be so deceit- 
ful as to scramble along at 
four miles an hour whilst in 
sight and then suddenly to 
produce a sprint of eight miles 
an hour when not in view; 
and this ruse nearly always 
results in their being surprised 
at easy range. 

This does not sound a par- 
ticularly ingenious method of 
shooting partridges, but it 
would appear to be the only 
one that suits these particular 
birds, and the rough bit of 
country in which they are 
found. I once tried a drive at 
the request of a friend of mine 
who had seen Chikor driven 
in the Himalayas with consider- 
able success. “This particular 
individual was rather corpulent, 
and, finding my method un- 
urged 


suited to his figure, 
that a more reasonable means 
of getting the birds within 


shot should be tried. I 
sent for Hussein and Suliman, 
and asked if they could produce 
twenty-five men from their 
tribe the following day, and, 
learning that this was possible, 
explained the technique of a 
drive that would start from 
the eastern end of the wadi, 
bringing the birds down to the 
west. 

“ Mush nafi”’ (“* No good ’’), 
said Hussein emphatically. 
“They'll all go over the top 
and we’ll never see them again.”’ 

One of the most extraordinary 
traits of my two little Arab 
keepers is that, though they 
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have never met with or even 
heard of that race of dictators 
known as Donald or Murdoch, 
who terrorise the tenants on 
Scottish grouse moors and give 
them an inferiority complex 
for the rest of their lives, they 
had both adopted all the aggres- 
sive, autocratic manner of the 
Scottish keeper within a week 
of their appointment. 
However, the drive was 
arranged ; the beaters and 
flankers were sent out to their 
starting-point by another valley, 
and the flankers, equipped with 
Signalling flags, were told to 
keep at least two hundred 
yards in front of the line and 
on the crests of the hills to 
prevent the birds from cross- 
ing over the divides; butts 
were constructed of stones and 
serub, and the big drive started. 
Both Hussein and Suliman car- 
ried whistles, which they blew 
furiously every time a covey 
rose, and the beaters added 
to the noise by yelling 
“ Aaahee!” and, judging by 
the din, there were plenty of 
birds on the move. Then the 
line came in sight moving 
down the wadi with the flankers 
conspicuous on the heights. 
Coveys appeared from time to 
time flying a short distance and 
alighting again, and then, just 
a8 we were expecting the first 
of the birds to come over the 
butts, there was a roar of 
wings and some two hundred 
partridges rose between us and 
the beaters. They split up 
neatly into two parties of 
about a hundred each, and, 
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turning right and left, shot 
up perpendicularly and disap- 
peared over the respective 
crests, nearly knocking down 
the two frantic flag - waggers 
who danced and yelled on the 
hill-tops. It was an unqualified 
disaster, and the worst part 
of the whole regrettable busi- 
ness wa8 Hussein’s disgusted 
attitude and gestures, which 
said a8 loudly as contemptuous 
silence can say, “I told you 
80.” 

Another amusing experience 
concerning an attempt to im- 
prove on my primitive method 
of shooting was the use of a 
kite a8 @ means of stopping 
that never-varying four-mile- 
an-hour jog-trot of the OChikor 
partridges. Personally, I was 
very sceptical of anything that 
would steady up the Wadi 
Gedeirat birds, who seemed 
to be incessantly training for 
Marathons, and the employ- 
ment of a pointer lent by a 
kindly Greek grocer from Port 
Said was a complete frost. 
The dog pointed well and truly 
—no dog could have pointed 
in @® more pointed manner— 
but the only effect it had on 
the partridges was to produce a 
marked desire to get as far 
away as possible from such a 
badly mannered animal. Ap- 
parently all young partridges 
are brought up on the same 
lines a8 our children, and are 
told, ‘‘ Don’t point, dear; it’s 
rude.” 

However, one day while 
shooting I obtained a convinc- 
ing demonstration of the effect 
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that a bird of prey has on the 
Chikor when @ covey, which 
was going across an open gravel 
plain at a steady run, sud- 
denly dived in under a small 
bush and had to be literally 
kicked out. The reason for 
this behaviour was the ap- 
pearance of a pair of peregrine 
falcons overhead; and so a 
kite was manufactured from 
cotton material and palm 
branches. There was no diffi- 
culty about this, for the chil- 
dren of El Arish are accom- 
plished kite-flyers ; and I had 
one made that resembled a 
most awe-inspiring member of 
the falcon tribe. We had a 
great deal of trouble in getting 
it up, since neither Hussein nor 
Suliman was very expert, hav- 
ing outgrown their kite-flying 
days, and the wind in the 
wadi was so fluky that even 
when the kite was a hundred 
feet up it showed a tendency 
to dive head foremost into the 
reservoir or one of the many 
thorny acacias. Eventually, 
however, we raised it some hun- 
dred feet and started a steady 
advance up the valley, but, 
though we could hear birds 
calling and the whole area 
was alive with partridges, noth- 
ing happened and not a bird 
rose. Occasionally at our feet 
there would be a terrified 
squawk, and a bundle of 
feathers, half flying and half 
running, would dash out from 
a rock and bury itself under 
another, but not a partridge 
gave the guns a chance to 
shoot or the kite a chance 
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to swoop if it felt so inclined. 
After this, though I realised 
that shooting under a kite 
was of no value in Sinai, I 
also learned that, despite the 
fact that every other bird in 
the Peninsula is a hawk, falcon, 
or eagle, they are quite unable 
to inflict many casualties among 
the Chikor or See-See of the 
East. 

A peculiarity about Chikor 
is that they will occasion- 
ally alight in trees. I was 
shooting on the hillside one 
day when I saw Hussein sig- 
nalling frantically to me to 
come down to @ vast spreading 
acacia that stands in the middle 
of the wadi. I descended from 
the rocks and found him point- 
ing up into the branches, where 
I saw no less than ten Chikor, 
obviously ill at ease and ner- 
vous at having been detected. 

Hussein did not know what 
was the correct British tech- 
nique for partridges in a tree, 
and I was not very clear on 
the point myself, for, so far as 
I know, there is nothing laid 
down about the procedure to 
be observed. However, as they 
were not on the ground and 
therefore not forbidden by the 
queer English rules, Hussein 
exhorted me to shoot, and shoot 
at once: but I took my stand 
some fifteen yards away, and, 
after a considerable amount of 
persuasion, managed to get 
him to throw stones at them. 
He protested most vigorously, 
and apparently had reason for 
doing so, because the partridges, 
when finally dislodged, and it 


took four or five stones to each 
bird before they would move, 
one and all fluttered out of the 
tree on the far side and never 
gave me a shot. 

Hussein flung up his hands 
in despair and disgust and went 
straight off to my wife, who 
was busy getting lunch ready 
under the next tree. ‘“ You 
had better do something about 
the Bey, ya Saaht es Sit” 
(“‘ Your Excellency the Lady ”’), 
he complained. ‘There is 
something wrong with his head 
today”? (and he made the 
Arab gesture of the forefinger 
screwed into the temple which 
denotes imbecility). ‘‘ Here 
have we been walking in this 
heat for two hours and haven’t 
got a bird, and then when [I 
had ten for him in that tree 
he wouldn’t shoot, and made 
me throw stones at them to 
drive them away. Stones— 
what good are stones! And he 
missed the lot.’ 

On another occasion, when I 
visited the wadi solely on in- 
spection, I took my gun with 
me and five cartridges to shoot 
a brace, and no more, for dinner. 
Having finished my work I 
went up the hillside with Hus- 
sein and immediately flushed 
an enormous pack of some 
sixty Chikor. I shot two birds 
out of this rise and went 
forward a few more yards to 
flush another enormous pack 
at close range. I obtained 
another right and left here, 
and then, missing a single bird 
with my last cartridge, an- 
nounced that I was going 
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home, although the two packs, 
numbering something like a 
hundred and fifty birds, were 
all down in a most attractive 
rocky gorge ahead. 

“ Going home ? ”’ spluttered 
Hussein excitedly. ‘‘ Why ? ” 

‘‘ T have no more cartridges,”’ 
ITsaid. ‘I only brought five.” 

“You only brought five,” 
he exclaimed  disgustedly. 
‘‘ Here we are with more birds 
than we have ever seen before 
in one place and the partridges 
by God’s will in that mood 
that one can get close to them, 
and you have only five car- 
tridges. Wallahi, five car- 
tridges! I shall go and tell 
Saaht es Sitt about this.” 

To return to the Gedeirat 
birds’ habit of sitting in trees, 
I was shooting once with a 
man who had only recently 
arrived from England and who 
had never met the partridges 
of the East before. We had 
a@ covey moving in front of us, 
and I asked him if he had 
spotted where they had gone. 

‘‘ Well,” he said doubtfully, 
“T could have sworn that two 
of them settled in that tree, 
but, of course, that’s absurd.” 

At this moment three birds 
that had been disturbed on 
the hillside by the other guns 
came swerving down in front 
of us and alighted deliberately 
in the branches. 

‘“‘ Well,” said my friend, 


“T’m awfully glad that hap- 
pened before lunch.” 

‘Why ? ” I asked. 

‘‘ Because when I get home 
and tell this story in Norfolk,” 
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he explained, “ the first ques- 
tion that my listeners will ask 
is whether this phenomenon 
occurred before lunch or after. 
As it happened at about eight 
o’clock in the morning I don’t 
expect to be believed, but my 
friends will probably put it 
down to the hot sun, which is 
preferable to drink.’’ 

In the days when the Wadi 
Gedeirat was at its best I had 
an Aberdeen terrier with all 
the sporting instincts of his 
tribe, but, unlike Hussein, he 
did not try to understand my 
point of view. In common 
with the rest of his breed he 
was so perfectly certain of the 
r ghtness of everything he did 
vuat it never occurred to him 
there might be another side to 
the question. If I took the 
trouble to race up mountains 
after partridges, firing at them 
whenever I got a chance, it 
was perfectly obvious that they 
were most objectionable birds, 
unpleasing to humans, and 
therefore equally so to their 
canine friends; and so the 
correct technique with the 
Chikor and See-See was to see 
them right off—out of the 
Peninsula altogether if possible. 
All other birds he ignored 
absolutely, but the partridge 
being the object of my hatred, 
he was willing to do all in 
his power to assist me. For 
this reason, whenever I was 
shooting he remained on the 
lead with my wife, to his 
intense disgust and vociferous 
disapproval. 

One day when I had been 
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following a particularly wild 
pack of about forty birds with 
very little success, he slipped 
his collar and came racing up 
the hill to join me. I had just 
got almost within shooting dis- 
tance of the birds, who were 
lying up in a patch of boulders 
and scrub, when Wattie, breath- 
less with excitement, came tear- 
ing up over the loose stones. 
Like so many Scotties, he had 
the nose of a Laverock setter, 
and, immediately winding the 
partridges ahead, dashed in 
amongst them. It was getting 
near the end of the season and 
the birds were as wild as 
hawks; they rose with an 
angry chatter and, to my 
despair, flew up the hillside 
some three hundred feet, where 
I had no intention of following 
them, considering the tempera- 
ture stood at 82°. I marked 
their flight and saw them pitch 
on the edge of the scarp with 
the yelping Aberdeen not very 
far behind. Next moment he 
was among them, and I saw 
them rise again against the 
skyline and disappear to the 
south. Things had turned out 
far worse even than I expected ; 
for not only had I hopelessly 
lost the pack I had been 
stalking for an hour, but I was 
also faced with a madly excited 
Aberdeen, the apple of my eye, 
racing southwards in the wild 
hills of a hyzna-ridden country. 

Hussein, who loathed any- 
thing that spoiled sport, was 
raising his hands to heaven and 
shouting, ‘‘ Wattie mush quies ” 
(““ Wattie is no good ’’), and I 


was beginning to crawl up the 
precipitous slope to get in 
touch with the dog, when sud- 
denly the pack appeared again 
on the skyline and dropped 
in among the rocks. Next 
moment Wattie appeared on 
the crest with his varminty 
head and prick ears clear-cut 
against the evening sky ; then 
he dived into the rocks, and, 
with @ furious and scandalised 
clatter, the much-harried covey 
rose for the fourth time and 
pitched into the patch of 
boulders from which they had 
originally been flushed. 

So far as I know, Hussein 
has never played Rugger in 
his life, but, racing forward 
like an International back, he 
caught Wattie on the bound 
as he came flying down the 
hill in the wake of the birds, 
and handed him, protesting 
loudly, to my wife, who had 
climbed up the hill, far more 
concerned about her dog than 
She was about the partridge 
dinner I expected to get. 

“Now we have them,” 
whispered Hussein excitedly. 
“They never rise more than 
three times, but the accursed 
dog by God’s will has forced 
them up for a fourth. They 
will stay there now for us,” 
and he was right. The unfor- 
tunate Chikor, who had never 
seen an Aberdeen before, had 
been harried from pillar to 
post by @ noisy black creature 
that ran nearly as fast as they 
could fly, and they had had 
enough. Every bird went into 
hiding among the rocks and 
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refused to budge until we 
were right on them, so that I 
was able to get four brace with 
consummate ease and without 
moving more than a hundred 
yards. This was, however, the 
first and only time that Watttie 
proved to be of any assistance 
at a partridge shoot ; for, on the 
next occasion when he slipped 
his collar, he chased the one 
and only covey over the edge 
of the western escarpment of 
the Wadi Araba, and the last 
I saw of them they were flying 
about 3000 feet up over the 
strip of Palestine territory and 
were heading rapidly for Trans- 
Jordan and possibly Saudi- 
Arabia beyond. 

Now I have left Sinai for 
ever, and the goodwill of the 
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Wadi Gedeirat partridge shoot, 
together with its aged but still 
keen ‘ keepers,’ has descended 
like the mantle of Elijah upon 
my successor, who, having been 
carefully selected for the qual- 
ities most essential in a desert 
Administrator, can be relied 
upon to carry on the scheme. 
The scheme, I may say, is not 
designed solely for the pro- 
vision of sport, but also for the 
maintenance of a stock of a 
hardy little desert bird that 
will shortly disappear if not 
protected; and as everyone 


knows—if it is desired to create 
a large stock of healthy par- 
tridges—they must be shot off 
methodically in the winter and 
carefully protected for the rest 
of the year. 
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THE ROAD TO FORTUNE. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


WHEN young Rutherford 
caught sight of his new home, 
he whistled softly and told 
himself by way of comfort that, 
after all, Romance (like gold) 
was “where you found it.” 
The Malagash lay at the end 
of a long and dirty pier, a 
grubby iron coffin with a stump 
of funnel, and she was coated 
in black slush—the result of a 
mésalliance between coal dust 
and snow. She was a 2000-ton 
tramp chartered in the coal 
trade out of Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, plying to Montreal in 
summer and to Newfoundland 
and southern ports in winter. 
During the brief interval be- 
tween close of navigation in 
the St Lawrence and the freeze- 
up in Conception Bay, New- 
foundland, she freighted coal 
and sundry supplies to the 
Wabana iron mines and brought 
home cargoes of dusty red ore 
for the steel plants at Sydney. 
It was not an inspiring itinerary, 
but her officers liked it well 
enough; for they had estab- 
lished their families in Sydney, 
where they saw them frequently, 
and in the course of a long 
time-charter the Malagash had 
developed a mysterious homing 
instinct which brought her to 
the familiar pier in good time 
for holidays, and kept her 
tied there much longer than 
the charterers liked. Nobody 
knows how these things happen, 


but they happen. The char- 
terers grew tired of wrestling 
with this phenomenon and 
murmured at last to the owners, 
who reasoned shrewdly enough 
that a transfer of captains 
might solve the problem, and 
thought at once of Captain 
Robert Merkel. Merkel was a 
crusty old man with a grey 
torpedo beard and an audible 
contempt for the times and the 
manners. Men said he was a 
relic of the Bluenose square- 
riggers ; that in his younger 
days he was a proper hard case, 
a ready-fisted bucko of a type 
now vanished from the seas, 
and that his wife had run 
away with a steamer man in 
the days when steam was 
young. Change had forced 
Captain Merkel into the steam 
he despised, where he scathed 
his officers and harried his 
engineers ; but he retained his 
Bluenose instinct for keeping 
@ ship on the move, and the 
owners loved him. Because of 
this love, they sent him to the 
Malagash with instructions to 
*‘ shake things up a bit.” 

It was mid-December, and 
the Malagash schedule was 
moving in a mysterious way its 
wonders to perform. The iron 
ore voyages had been made. 
There was a short trip to 
Halifax in view, and a blithe 
return which would bring her 
to Sydney for the delightful 
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period between 25th December 


and 1st January. It was a 
prospect lovely to contemplate ; 
but when her deposed captain, 
that uxorious man, descended 
the gang-plank with his chron- 
ometer under his arm and took 
a last regretful look at the 
Malagash, the schedule vanished 
with him. A sudden madness 
of the charterers and the bale- 
ful energy of a new skipper 
combined to cast off her lines 
on 18th December, just as the 
snug families at Sydney were 
pulling up their chairs for 
supper. The abducted husbands 
of the Malagash looked sadly 
on the twinkling lights astern, 
regretfully upon the tramears 
creeping like glow-worms by 
the Lingan Road, and spitefully 
at the red glare of the blast 
furnaces beyond Whitney Pier ; 
for they were bound on an 
unexpected, preposterous voy- 
age to the iron mines of New- 
foundland. Christmas would 
be spent at Wabana, that 
straggle of unpainted houses 
shuddering in the wintry winds 
on the bleak table of Bell 
Island. The ship would lie 
under a steep cliff at the south 
side of the island, receiving ore 
slowly from an _ endless-belt 
conveyor, and those with a 
taste for Wabana night-life 
would have to tramp three 
miles across a frozen swamp 
to the town. They could ride, 
if they wished, on empty ore 
trucks returning by cable rail- 
way to the mine; but the 
trucks went at a snail’s pace, 
groaning across the wintry flat, 
and the red ore dust made 
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ineradicable stains on shore- 
going clothes. Courageous souls 
would be few; for the amuse- 
ments of Wabana were bleak 
as the journey itself, and con- 
centrated in a huge barn filled 
with miners in their rusty 
working rig, where a pair of 
round - bellied stoves battled 
feebly with the draughts, 
ancient moving pictures flick- 
ered on @ grubby screen, and 
a bored girl hammered tunes 
from @ disheartened piano. 

The future was dark, and the 
sea, running heavily after a 
Gulf storm as they passed the 
Sydney heads, did not add to 
their joys. The dumpy collier, 
laden to her winter marks, 
squattered along like a 
Labrador retriever. She had 
an uncomfortable gait, meeting 
the steep seas with a swooping 
dive, shouldering broken water 
aside, and sitting down in the 
ruins. Young Rutherford came 
on deck for a breath of the 
keen air before turning in, and 
promptly found something to 
worry him. The aerial, droop- 
ing low over the funnel from 
the short masts, described a 
series of dizzy ares in the night. 
The lead-in wire had felt old 
and fragile to his exploring 
fingers that morning, and the 
coal-shoots, loading slings, and 
general scramble of departure 
had afforded no opportunity 
to rig a new one. He was sure 
that a half-inch gathering of 
frozen sleet on the long span 
would bring it to the deck 
with a clatter, and rigging a 
new aerial at sea would be 
something to write home about. 

2E 
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He was new to the merchant 
service, and so he ignored the 
first axiom of the brass-pound- 
ing brethren—‘‘ The main thing 
is not to worry.” He pictured 
broken wires, freed of their 
icy growth in the downfall, 
springing about the deck like 
frenzied snakes, coiling tena- 
ciously around the winches and 
rails. He saw the spreader 
rigging frozen in the mast-head 
blocks, and fancied himself 
with the bosun and half a 
dozen of the hands, wrestling 
with lively coils of new phos- 
phor-bronze wire, and old 
Merkel standing beside the port 
lifeboat lashing them with his 
hard blue eyes and sardonic 
tongue. 

It was a cold thought, and 
he withdrew to the warmth of 
his cabin, a stuffy little box, 
aired and lighted by a single 
port-hole, and heated by a 
stinking steam radiator. The 
receiving apparatus occupied 
much of a small table against 
the forward bulkhead, leaving 
scant room for his key and 
message pads. The transmit- 
ting gear, hidden in a cupboard 
of oak, bulked large alon € 
the starboard ws'!. | po 
an eben? trun 


t woul 6 a 
very much. Old Merkel was 
the sort who sent two grudg- 
ing messages every voyage, 
announcing hours of arrival 
and departure, and for the 

w-fangled direction-finding 
service (which he termed “a 
hang-over from the War’’) he 


had no use at all. Rutherford’s 
bunk, perched high upon a 
chest of drawers, occupied the 
port side of his box. There 
were little iron buttons, in- 
stalled by a saddened former 
occupant, to keep the drawers 
from tumbling out with the 
collier’s roll. The floor space 
was so narrow that he could 
not turn his chair without 
acrobatics, and he had an 
absurd fancy that a sudden 
opening of the door would 
thrust him through the port- 
hole. He was a cheerful young 
man who had been brought up 
on a diet of Herman Melville, 
Captain Marryat, and R. M. 
Ballantyne, and he had come 
to the sea with a dim notion 
that some day he would write 
about it himself. Like all 
young men with such illusions, 
he was a copious diarist, and 
he pulled out his cherished 
record for an entry. 


“ Friday, December 18, 1919 
—Boarded 38.8. Malagash at 
Sydney this morning. A dirty 
little tub with cargo for the 
iron mines—coal, some bales 
of pressed hay, and a few 
dozen cases of dynamite. 
Sailed 6 P.M. Never saw a 
gloomier crowd. Abercrombie, 
chief officer, 2 morose man of 
about fifty, very bald. Has 
false teeth for both jaws, which 
he installs for meals; goes 
about the rest of the time with 
his lips tucked into his mouth 
and his chin on intimate terms 
with his nose. Has a family in 
Sydney, and is putting a son 
through college. Biddle, the 
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Second, a plump man, very 
red in the face; believes the 
British race is descended from 
the Israelites, and is very fond 
of gardening. A family man, 
of course. The Third, Forchu, 
is an Acadian from Isle Madame. 
Speaks with a strong French 
accent. Another family man. 
Chief Engineer, Somers, also a 
family man. Whole outfit seem 
to spend their sea-time playing 
forty-five and counting the 
days between ports. Skipper 
is a lone wolf, a bitter old man 
with no ties of any sort, so far 
as anybody knows. Sees no 
virtue in a world without sails 
and yards, though he’s been 
in steam for fifteen years. 
Wears. @ brown suit and fur 
cap, but came aboard today 
freezing his ears in a derby hat. 
I have the only uniform on 
board. Had a tailor remove 


the navy braid and buttons 
and substitute merchant service 
ditto, but have decided not to 


wear it. Old Merkel saw it 
hanging behind my door and 
asked if I'd been doorman at 
the Strand Palace, and if I’d 
come to sea to wear out my 
old clothes. Was tempted to 
admit I’d come to find the 
Romanee of the Sea, which is 
visible, so they say, when the 
eyes are young. Instead, told 
him I’d been stuck on shore 
stations to date, due to tender 
years, and I’d applied for 
the Malagash job to see what 
the WNA on her load-mark 
meant. His fierce old eyes 
gleamed as if he were pleased 
at this, but perhaps it was 
malice.” 
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Morning found the little 
collier ploughing a lonely 
furrow in the wide desert of 
the North Atlantic. At break- 
fast Rutherford handed Old 
Merkel the press reports, copied 
from Arlington and Poldhu 
last night, and was rewarded 
with a grunt. He threw a 
glance over the wireless opera- 
tor’s careful handwriting and 
put it aside with a sniff. He 
did not care for the luxury of 
@ morning paper. The first 
sea morning throbbed its hours 
away in monotony. Ruther- 
ford spent them on watch, 
because he had not come to 
sea to play forty-five, that 
simple national game of Nova 
Scotia, and there was nothing 
else to do. The phone-leads 
were of generous length, and 
he passed long intervals on his 
feet, staring through the Cyclo- 
pean port-hole, for he was 
weary of the hard chair. The 
north-west weather of the past 
few days had subsided to a 
stark calm, with the _ ther- 
mometer hovering about zero. 
The collier’s superstructure was 
sparkling with frost, and her 
bow and sides, licked by the 
northerly swell, had acquired a 
sheath of ice, the frigid purity of 
which hid the caked coal-dust 
and red-lead patches. The 
sea was an infinity of steep 
smooth swells, moving south- 
ward in orderly ranks to shatter 
themselves below the horizon 
on the grim cliffs of Cape Breton. 
They were verdant in the 
bright December sunshine, like 
rolling hills of a translucent 
green marble, flawed with veins 
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of white and the glitter of 
bubbles, but they moved with 
the polished ease of oil. The 
ship’s wake marred their viscid 
surface with a roiled streak, 
trailing astern as far as the eye 
could reach. Mr Abercrombie 
noted it with narrowed eyes, 
had a peep at the bridge 
thermometer, and told himself 
grimly that the sheltered waters 
of Conception Bay would be 
freezing in this weather, and 
Old Merkel would have some 
anxious moments getting out 
again with his cargo of iron 
ore. 

In the afternoon, 
hour sacred to siesta on all 
properly conducted ships, 
Rutherford’s door opened 


in the 


suddenly, and a blast of keen 
air fluttered his-log-sheets. Old 
Merkel stood there, feet very 
large in black felt arctics, 


wearing a long grey overcoat 
and a black astrakhan hat. 
He looked like a Cossack. 
“You got any ice warnings 
for this area?’’ The wireless 
operator lifted surprised brows. 
“Toe? No, sir. What is it? 
Field ice?’ The Old Man 
surveyed him with contempt, 
as if he had been asleep at his 
post. ‘‘Come out an’ take a 
look. Mebbe your eyes are 
better’n your ears.”” From the 
deck, with a trenchant air 
eating through his clothes to 
the shrinking flesh, Rutherford 
saw @ faint blur of white in 
the grey-green waste ahead. 
Captain Merkel passed his 
glasses, saying sternly, as if it 
were all the wireless operator’s 
fault, “It’s a growler, that’s 
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what.’”’ Through the binoc- 
ulars a low pale shape was 
visible, surrounded by a creamy 
collar of broken water. After 
@ full minute of scrutiny 
Rutherford said, “ Funny. It’s 
heaving quite a bit with the 
sea.”” The Old Man snorted. 
“With all that heft under 
water ? Not in this sea. Shows 
how much you know!” He 
recovered the glasses and took 
a prolonged stare himself. 
There was a clatter of boots 
from the wheelhouse. 

‘Somethin’ mighty queer 
about that thing!” shouted 
the Mate. 

“ What’s the matter with 
it?’ growled Merkel. Aber- 
crombie turned his head and 
squinted with watering eyes 
at the distant object. ‘‘ Well, 
sir, it don’t look right an’ it 
don’t act right.’”’ Old Merkel 
examined the pale dot again. 
“Humph. You’re right—for 
once. It’s a hull, covered with 
ice. There’s a bit o’ spar 
stickin’ up, forrard.”’ Aber- 
crombie ran into the wheel- 
house and came back fumbling 
with the screw of his own 
binoculars. “ Right,” he said. 
“'What’s keepin’ her afloat, 
d’ye s’pose?” ‘ Lumber,” 
grunted the skipper positively. 
“One o’ them Lunenburgers 
freightin’ lumber to Noo-fun- 
land, s’likely.”” He took down 
his glasses grimly. ‘“‘ Another 
windjammer gone west, mister. 
There’s a sight for your steam- 
boat eyes.”” Abercrombie said 
nothing for a moment. His 
steamboat eyes gazed, fasci- 
nated, through the binoculars. 
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“Funny time o’ year to be 
freightin’ timber to Noo-fun- 
land. Proper iceberg, ain’t she ? 
I can see the stump o’ the 
foremast now. Yeh. An’ 
somethin’ down aft, by the 
cabin house.’”’ Oaptain Merkel 
twiddled the adjusting screw 
of his glasses. “Uh? Yeah. 
Somethin’ dark there. Movin’, 
too. Almost looks—by God, 
mister, it’s a man, movin’ 
about down aft!’ Ruther- 
ford’s teeth rattled. His face 
and fingers were blue, but 
there was no thought in his 
eager mind of the warm bridge- 
coat hanging in his cabin a few 
steps away. Aman! On that 
thing! It was preposterous, 


a snatch from an old book, 
like mermaids and sea-serpents 
and Flying Dutchmen. 

Captain Merkel vanished into 
the wheelhouse, silent in his 


felt boots, and startled the 
drowsy quartermaster with a 
shout. The steering engine 
clattered busily. The squat- 
tering Malagash swung off to- 
wards the icy phenomenon. 
Long swells came on her beam, 
flirting spray to the bridge- 
deck, where it froze upon 
contact. Eager figures tumbled 
from the collier’s forecastle 
doors and ran upon the fore- 
castle-deck, pointing and 
staring. The voice of Somers, 
aroused from his nap by the 
sudden change of motion, drifted 
upward from the main-deck in 
little snatches of inquiry. The 
second mate came thudding 
up the ladder, his boots striking 
@ musical punk-punk-punk from 
the cold iron rungs. He came 
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up beside Abercrombie, with- 
out words, pulling on his 
mackinaw. The Malagash 
approached the stranger’s lee 
—if so small and forlorn a 
marine waif could be said to 
have a lee—and, with a muffled 
jangle of bells, reduced speed 
until her engines were barely 
turning over. 

“‘There’s another fella!” 
cried the mate sharply. ‘“ And 
another!” Tiny black manni- 
kins crept singly from a mis- 
shapen igloo at the stern of the 
derelict and stood in a group, 
motionless. She was a sorry 
thing. Her foremast had gone 
about three feet above the 
deck. Of the mainmast there 
was no trace. She was like an 
iced cake in @ baker’s window, 
but with the icing clumsily 
applied, so that the lines and 
angles of her cabin hatch and 
the remnants of her deck fur- 
niture were converted into gro- 
tesque domes and cylinders. | 
She moved sluggishly with the 
smooth green breasts of the 
sea, and at long intervals a 
swell poured over her icy 
armour, like a slow hand 
fumbling for a chink in it. 
The Mate lowered his glasses 
again. ‘She’s down by the 
head a bit. Keeps her after- 
part clear o’ the sea.’”’ Ruther- 
ford dived into the wireless 
cabin and came out with cap 
and bridge-coat. 

“Ow many men, eh?” de- 
manded Forchu, staring under 
an upraised mitten. ‘“‘ Five,” 
Abercrombie said. “I make 
it five.’ Captain Merkel 
slammed the wheelhouse door 
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and fumbled with his Cossack 
hat, pulling furry flaps down 
over his ears. 

“ How many men, mister ? ” 

‘“* Five,’ Abercrombie said. 
“We gotta take ’em off, I 
guess.”” The Old Man grunted, 
and squinted into his binoculars. 
‘“‘ Where’s their dory, eh? She’s 
like a half-tide rock. They 
could put off a dory easy 
enough.”’ 

“Gone,” the Mate said. 
““They’d keep it on the main- 
hatch. There’s a hunk of ice 
abaft the stump o’ the fore- 
mast, but that’s the hatch, I 
guess. She’s been swept clean.” 

Old Merkel thrust out a 
truculent underlip and sucked 
meditatively at tiny icicles drip- 
ping from the eaves of his 
moustache. “Take ’em off, 
uh? D’ye think this buncha 
Sydney wharf-rats could pull 
a@ boat over there ? ”’ 

The Mate jerked his head 
aft. “Tl take a boat over, 
if we can get one down to the 
water. The falls are caked in 
ice.”” Captain Merkel rolled a 
cold blue eye towards the port 
lifeboat, and then shuffled 
across the deck to inspect the 
other. 

“ Worse,” he sniffed, coming 
back. “It’s the port boat or 
none. What d’ye think, 
mister?”’ He said it very 
softly, this unusual deference 
to inferior opinion, and Aber- 
crombie, without turning his 
head, sensed the cynical amuse- 
ment in the Old Man’s eyes. 
The Mate looked over the sea. 
It was not a bad sea by any 
means. He had seen far worse 


in summer weather. A squall 
came out of the north like a 
messenger from the bygone 
storm, sweeping a curtain of 
snow before it, shattering the 
frigid calm. It stung their 
faces with particles of cold- 
weather snow, like fine shot, 
and set up a banshee wail in 
the aerial wires. The forlorn 
object to windward vanished 
behind the white portiéres. 
The shallow sunlight was erased 
by @ sudden dusk. The men 
on the bridge-deck stared at 
each other. ‘“ Snowstorm ? ”’ 
shouted Forchu. Abercrombie 
shook his head quickly. The 
temperature was too low, and 
there was not enough east in 
the wind. His lips, flaccid for 
lack of the false teeth reposing 
in his cabin water-glass, formed 
the word “Squall,” but his 
voice was tossed away aft on 
the wind. Within the snow- 
bound orbit of the Malagash the 
sea became a modified alpine 
landscape; for each leisured 
undulation had the flinty 
solidity of rock, and the crests 
were capped with foam. The 
keening of the aerials and stays 
dropped to a more comfortable 
note. The blinding portiéres 
withdrew. They ran, Aber- 
erombie, Forchu, Rutherford, 
and the Old Man, to peer 
anxiously over the forward 
rail. ‘*She’s gone!” bellowed 
Captain Merkel. But someone 
—it was Forechu’s voice—cried, 
“There she ees!” and her 
white carcass rode slowly into 
sight from one of the spray- 
whipped valleys. The squall 
died in a volley of hard snow. 
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. “They’re all there,” 
he rumbled. ‘“ One —two— 
three—four—yes, an’ five.” 
Abercrombie pulled down the 
peak of his faded Brighton 
cap and settled the warm 
lugs closer about his ears. 
“ Well. ?” he murmured. 

Old Merkel turned to him 
sharply. “Well, mister? 
Whatcha waitin’ for? Gonna 
be dark in a coupla hours. 
Rouse up some 0’ them dock- 
wallopers forrard an’ start ’em 
knockin’ ice off the boat-falls.”’ 
The Mate stepped to the rail, 
roaring over the well-deck, and 
@® group on the forecastle 
slithered down the ladders and 
came aft warily. The forward 
deck was like a skating rink. 
The stark calm of zero weather 
settled in the wake of the squall, 
filling the void between sea 
and sky with an embracing 
silence, a breathless hush of 
expectancy. The sterile sun- 
Shine crept abroad again, and 
the long gleaming swells went 
by in their interminable march 
with the deep-bosomed stateli- 
ness of dowagers, with unhurried 
power of invincible dowagers, 
rustling in green silk. As if in 
answer to the Mate’s shout, 
there came from the wreck a 
single hail, distorted by distance 
but startling in its loudness. 
It was an eerie sound, a high 
sustained note, dropping three 
or four notes and trailing off 
in @ minor key. Abercrombie, 
Forchu, Rutherford, and the 
Old Man stared at each other 
with upraised brows, as if it 
were an astounding thing that 
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the derelict should have a 
voice. 

The men chopped and ham- 
mered busily at the crusted 
boat and falls. There was 
difficulty with the boat-cover, 
which was rigid with frost and 
cemented to the strakes on the 
seaward side by a plaster of 
frozen spray. The boat interior 
was thickly grimed with coal 
and iron dust, the accumulation 
of many voyages, the diffused 
filth which penetrated every- 
thing in the Malagash. “ Get 
@ move on,” urged Old Merkel. 
They worked as fast as they 
dared, but the uncertain age of 
the blackened rope in the falls 
demanded caution in their 
hammering, and it was a full 
hour before the davits, with 
separate and dismal groans, 
swung the boat outboard. 

‘** Who’s goin’, boys ? ” called 
the Mate. 

‘** T’ll take ’er,’’ Biddle said. 

“Tm takin’ ’er,’”? said Aber- 
crombie quietly. ‘‘ What about 
it, boys? Turvey? Peters ? 
M‘Avity ?’? Young Rutherford 
watched their faces curiously. 
Romance! The Romance of 
the Sea, encountered magically 
on the first afternoon of an 
unpropitious voyage. They 
would, of course, cast a fierce 
look at the sea and then step 
forward with eager shouts, 
erying that they were single, 
or could swim, clamouring for 
the chance of danger, as men 
did in books. But the ‘ Sydney 
dock - wallopers,’ apparently, 
knew very little about books. 
They did not look at the sea 
at all. They gazed mutely at 
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themselves, and then nodded 
slowly one to another, and 
turned at last te the Mate with 
the blank stare of men in a 
trance. The Mate moved first. 
“* All you fellas got mittens ? 
Good. Better rustle up some 
life-belts.”’ M‘Avity said 
quickly, ‘‘ Not me. Can’t swim 
in them things. If we capsize 
I wanna take to m’ fins.” 
“Don’t be a durn fool,’ 
Abercrombie said. “You 
couldn’t swim three strokes in 
that water. This is Christmas, 
not Dominion Day. Get your 
life-belts, all of you.” The 
absence of his false teeth gave 
him the tight-lipped expression 
of @ man about to do or die, 
the proper grimace of a book 
hero. He said casually, as if 
to deprecate such magnificent 
resolves, ‘‘ Swell’s not bad. The 
job’s a cinch.” Old Merkel 


growled testily, “ It’s the ship 
you gotta be afraid of, mister. 
If she catches the edge o’ her 
platin’ on your gunnel with a 
roll to port she’ll capsize ye 


like that.”” He essayed a snap 
of his mittened fingers. Aber- 
erombie nodded absently. 
“You'll make a bit o’ lee for 
us, sir? ’’ The Old Man nodded 
his Cossack hat towards the 
derelict. ‘Yeah. She ain’t 
makin’ any lee herself. If it 
comes up another snow squall 
we'll prob’ly fall on top o’ her, 
but that’s a chance we gotta 
take. There’s not much day- 
light left—you better get goin’, 
mister.” 

The collier took position for 
launching her boat perhaps 
three hundred yards from the 
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wreck. The acrid ribbon from 
her funnel, drifting lazily in 
the still air, carried a reek of 
Sydney coal to the huddled 
men there. The boat went 
down in a series of awkward 
jerks, with Abercrombie and 
the rough-hewn M‘Avity fend- 
ing off. The men slid down 
life-lines slung from the davit 
Span and arranged themselves 
on the thwarts, gazing up with 
emotionless faces at the little 
group between the davits. 
“Take your time, boys,’ Old 
Merkel said. A sea licked up 
the collier’s flank, raised the 
boat gently as it hung in the 
falls, and then flung it violently 
against the plating. The men 
were tipped right and left over 
the thwarts, and an oar blade 
went to matchwood. ‘ Look 
out!” cried the Old Man. 
Abercrombie was looking out. 
Another swell grew rapidly 
beneath them. He spoke once, 
quickly, urgently. The falls 
lost their tautness as a smooth 
green slope came up to the boat, 
and this time they were cast 
off, neatly. Abercrombie re- 
jected the neat rudder with a 
single glance and took an oar, 
fending off sturdily with the 
others. They dropped dizzily 
with the receding swell and 
the boat’s head swung outward. 
A sea lifted them again, drove 
the stern against the Malagash 
with a mighty thump, crushing 
the neat rudder completely. 
“Pull!” roared the Old Man, 
perched high above them like 
@® grey-whiskered god. They 
pulled. Abercrombie unshipped 
the ruins of the rudder, dropped 
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his oar into the stern slot, and 
steered fisherman fashion, pull- 
ing with a wide sweep. 

The boat seemed shrunk to a 
toy. It crawled painfully up a 
glassy shoulder of water like an 
eight-legged bug and slid into 
the trough beyond. The rowers 
pulled automatically, staring 
up at Abercrombie’s unshaven 
jowl, watching his forward- 
looking eyes. They did not 
look at the sea; for the steep 
oily swells had taken on a 
menacing appearance in this 
new perspective, and they knew 
that the boat had never been 
in the water except for brief 
annual inspections. It was 


comfort they wanted, the lonely 
men in the coal-stained boat, 
and they found it in Aber- 
crombie’s quiet eyes and in the 
unexpected skill of his strong 
hands—the hands which grew 


the best roses in Cape Breton. 
The Mate used his oar with a 
supreme confidence in which 
they recognised the ease of 
custom. “Done it afore!” 
called the voice of M‘Avity in 
the bow. The Mate’s lips 
opened in a toothless smile. 
“ Hand - linin’ cod - fish outa 
Judique when you was a pup,” 
he said. 

The wreck was now an elu- 
sive ghost, to be seen briefly 
from the crests and promptly 
lost as the boat dropped into 
gleaming valleys of the sea. 
Abercrombie sucked his loose 
lips against the gums. The sea 
was not breaking, he thanked 
God. The old boat rode it well, 
much better than he had ex- 
pected. The viscid skin of the 
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sea was now manifest as a thin 
mucus, without colour, which 
one of the sailors in a curious 
idiom termed ‘seed-ice.’ It 
froze upon contact with the 
boat and soon formed a thin 
coating on the oars, so that 
they slithered in the rowlocks 
as if greased. The journey 
seemed very long. 

When they came up with 
the wreck at last, she surged 
from the trough ahead like a 
shrouded corpse, menacing in 
her very helplessness. Aber- 
crombie heaved mightily on 
the sweep, resolving on the 
instant to bring his boat some- 
where near her stern. The crew 
would have to jump in the sea. 
He could see them very plainly 
now. Four men and a boy, in 
dirty yellow oilskins and cloth 
caps, watching the boat’s pro- 
gress with impersonal eyes, as 
if it did not concern them in 
the least. Their craft bulked 
larger at close range, a schooner 
of the knock-about type, with- 
out bowsprit, common in 
the fishing settlements. Aber- 
crombie guessed her length at 
seventy or eighty feet, with a 
beam of twenty or less. He 
perceived at once that her case 
was not so direful as it ap- 
peared from the collier’s deck. 
Excepting the loss of masts 
and sails, she seemed to have 
suffered little damage, and his 
quick eye noted that the old- 
fashioned wooden pumps were 
clear—‘ Hollowed outa pine 
logs, I’ll bet. She must be old 
as the hills ’—and that much 
of the ice inboard had been 
chopped away. From _ the 
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narrow scuppers opposite the 
pumps a wrinkled sash of ice 
ran down over her side, like 
the drip of a tallow candle, 
and a snatch of old chanty 
came to Abercrombie out of 
the dead past— 


**Of ‘Pump or drown’ we’ve had 
full store, 
It’s time for us to leave ’er!”’ 


He made a moist clucking 
sound with his flaccid lips and 
said aloud, ‘Ah, the poor 
devils. The poor, poor devils.” 
At the crest of a swell he could 
look down upon her deck. 
Tangled strands of broken rig- 
ging hung from her low bulwark, 
transmuted by the subtle ice- 
magic to a filigree of silvery 
loveliness. The deck ice had 
been chopped clear, with the 
exception of a white mat ex- 
tending forward from the pumps 
to the stump of the foremast, 
and all gear had vanished from 
the deck itself. There was a 
strange object in the dripping 
bow. It puzzled the staring 
Abercrombie for a moment, 
and then he recognised the 
anchor, swollen out of all 
decency by a grey-white ele- 
phantiasis. There was irony 
in that, the bitter humour of 
the sea, which had stripped 
her of masts, boat, and sails, 
and left only the anchor which 
she would not need any more. 
And there was irony in the 
lettering on her counter, ex- 
posed where a buffet of the 
sea had jarred away some of 
the encrusting ice. Her name 
was veiled in the frigid winding- 
sheet, as if in this fallen state 
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she prayed to be anonymous, 
but the home port lay there 
for all to read—‘ Fortune, 
Nfld.’—flashing gilt letters in 
the pale sun of the December 
afternoon. The Mate brought 
his boat within safe distance 
of that golden jest and said 
quietly, “‘ All right, boys. Lay 
on your oars.’”’ The collier’s 
men slid the icy looms inboard 
carefully, silently, as if in the 
presence of death, and wrenched 
their mittens clear with little 
tearing sounds. They stared 
up curiously at the dumb 
group on the wreck. The 
schooner rose and fell sluggishly 
with the glossy breasts of the 
swell. Water gurgled under 
her stern in all the pleasant 
innocence of a summer tide 
lapping at the piling of a wharf, 
and a ragged fringe of icicles 
along her counter thrust their 
fangs into the sea at every 
indolent plunge. “ Hullo!” 
called Abercrombie. 

The schooner-men answered 
in chorus, “ Hullo!’’ One of 
them stepped to the side, threw 
@ backward glance towards the 
Malagash, and stared again at 
the boat. ‘‘Come to take ye 
off!” the Mate said unneces- 
sarily. The men nodded. Their 
spokesman said slowly, ‘‘ Where 
ye bound, b’ys?” He asked 
this astonishing question in a 
matter-of-fact voice, as if he 
were hailing a passing dory-man 
in the harbour of St John’s. 


‘*'Wabana!” shouted Aber- 
crombie. He gave a hearty 
pull on the sweep. The 


schooner’s hull seemed to draw 
the boat like a magnet, and he 
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did not like it. “Ill run past patience. “Hi! Get a move 
your stern, skipper. Jump in, on, there! Be dark, first thing 


one at a time.” The men at 
the cabin hatch cried some- 
thing incoherent and turned to 
each other with wondering faces. 
Abercrombie swore, a deep-sea 
word that would have startled 
the people of his kirk. One of 
his boatmen turned and said, 
““Can’t swim. Hardly any o’ 
them Noo-fun-landers. They 
don’t like the idee o’ jumpin’ 
blind for the boat.’”’ The Mate 
grunted impatiently. ‘‘ Well, 
I’m not bringin’ this lobster- 
trap alongside. Not in this 
swell. They gotta jump an’ 
take their chances. We can 
fish ’em out.’ The sailor 
nodded and spat in the clean 
sea. The air was like a drawn 
sword. The undershirts of the 
rowers, sodden with sweat, 
turned clammy at their backs 
and gave them a miserable 
sensation of nakedness. They 
sat patiently in the aching 
cold, watching with baffled 
eyes a conference on the wreck. 
The swell marched upon them 
steeply in long ordered ranks 
from the rim of a steel-blue 
sky, paused to exact a curtsey 
from the boat and a drunken 
roll from the schooner, and 
then swept on with the frou- 
frou of silk towards the southern 
horizon. Presently the silk 
changed in tint from bottle- 
green to a flinty grey, and a 
backward glance showed Aber- 
crombie another squall climbing 
up the steep arch of the sky. 
A man said uneasily, ‘‘ More 
snow, boys.” The Mate cupped 
hands and shouted his im- 


we know!” The conference 
dissolved abruptly, and the 
spokesman came to the side 


again— 
“A’right!  A’right, b’ys. 
Under d@’ starn ! ” 
Abercrombie steered care- 
fully. A grey ridge passed 


under them, and the boat swept 
like a toboggan down a glossy 
slope towards the schooner’s 
counter. “ Jump!” roared the 
Mate. A bundle of oilskins 
hurtled into their midst and 
rolled upon the bottom boards. 
It was the boy. “ Hurt?” 
Abercrombie called. The boat 
was lifting again beyond the 
derelict, and he brought her 
about with cautious strokes of 
the sweep. ‘ Naw,’ murmured 
the boy. He lay in a quiet 
heap, smiling a little. “ Crawl 
under the thwart,’’ Abercrombie 
said. ‘‘ Here comes the next 
man.’? Five times he crossed 
the schooner’s stern, and then 
he had them in the grubby 
lifeboat, with the gilt mockery 
of ‘ Fortune, Nfld.’—abandoned 
shibboleth—winking tipsily in 
farewell. He called, ‘“ Any 
more ?’’ The boy’s eyes were 
closed. The men lay huddled 
on the bottom boards, staring 
up at the swaying backs of the 
oarsmen and wagging their 
heads slowly. One was old, 
his face a leathery bagful of 
bones under the ragged cloth 
cap. The others were of a size, 
three small men with blue eyes 
and darkly stubbled jaws. They 
might have been brothers. 
Their faces were creased alike, 
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and of a common grey tinge, 
and their bloodshot eyes were 
rimmed with a curious pink 
like the flesh of spring salmon. 
Their scanty beards glistened 
with salt. They made no effort 
to arise and see the last of 
their bitter prison, but lay 
contentedly where they dropped 
in the boat, gazing upward 
with mild eyes filled with a 
profound resignation, as if they 
had written her off their books 
and cared nothing about her 
any more. 

The squall came down with 
a howl, flicking hard snow into 
the bright skin of the sea, 
filling the world with a great 
hiss like the rush of steam. 
Abercrombie had a glimpse of 
the Malagash steering down- 
wind, and then she was lost 
in snow. He glanced back 
towards the derelict, barely 
visible through the white cur- 
tain, and changed his course. 
Old Merkel was shifting to 
leeward to give the boat a 
straight run down-wind. How 
long would the squall last ? 
It shut off the meagre sun and 
left them in a snowy dusk, 
filled with a dread of imminent 
nightfall. The men pulled 
fiercely, taking the full blast 
of snow in their faces. The 
wind tore spray from the long 
crests of the swell and flung it 
over the boat, decking the 
chilled rowers with spangles cf 
ice. A faint vibration, some- 
where in the snowy world, 
expanded into the familiar blast 
of the collier’s whistle. The 
men stared up at Abercrombie 
uncertainly. He shook his 
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head. It was a sound without 
direction, and worthless. After 
a@ time he cried, “‘ Easy, boys. 
Take it easy for a bit.’”? He was 
filled with a sudden dread of 
being run down. They drifted. 
To their narrow visibility the 
swell appeared to leap from a 
white void, and on each foaming 
crest, in the bitter fusillade of 
snow, the boat had an illusion 
of terrific speed, rushing on to 
some uncomfortable doom in 
the dim twilight just beyond ; 
but as she sank into the brief 
shelter of the grey ravines the 
men had @ curious sensation of 
sliding backwards. The collier’s 
whistle throbbed hoarsely every 
few seconds, loudly and again 
faintly, a wandering and com- 
fortless sound, like the petulant 
roar of a blind beast. The 
boat’s crew cursed the snow 
with bitter oaths. The New- 
foundland men said nothing. 
It petered out in a thin volley 
at last, and they watched it 
sweeping away across the sea. 
The wind vanished abruptly, 
as it had leaped, and the sun, 
sinking pallidly behind a dark 
rampart to the south-west, 
livened the grey desert with 
fitful glints of green. The dark 
bulk of the Malagash was 
visible at once, away to star- 
board. They had nearly missed 
her. 

As they approached the 
swinging boat-falls under her 
icy lee, the Mate looked up and 
saw Old Merkel standing be- 
tween the davits with Biddle, 
Rutherford, and some of the 
hands. He permitted himself 
a Slack-lipped grin of triumph. 
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There should have been a 
gleam of approval in the Old 
Man’s eyes, if there were any 
justice in the world. But 
there was no justice. The 
master’s voice came roaring 
down to them. “ We’ll pick 
up the boat, mister. Watch 
out how ye come alongside ! ” 
The boat’s crew had lost their 
initial scare on the way to the 
wreck, and familiarity with the 
regular heave of the swell had 
bred, if not contempt, a spirit 
of indifference. Alongside the 
ship again, staring up at the 
lurching cliff of her side, their 
unease returned with sudden 
force. The Newfoundland men, 
too, accustomed to their handy 
dories and the low freeboard 
of fishing schooners, scrambled 
now to a crouch, regarding with 
their patient eyes the chances 
of disaster. The rowers got 
their oars up for a joust with 
the swinging hull, and Aber- 
crombie cried, ‘‘ Stand by, for- 
rard! Wait tillshe lifts. Don’t 
try to hook on till I give the 
word!’’ He gauged his dis- 
tance nicely as a sea humped 
them skyward, seized the after- 
fall with a scream of “‘ Hook !”’ 
and the boat dangled in mid-air. 
It came up the collier’s side 
jerkily, swinging widely as she 
rolled, and fell against the 
plating with alarming thumps. 
The men hung grimly to the 
life-lines and made little effort 
to fend off. The boat strakes 
cracked visibly and audibly at 
each collision. Old Merkel 
would have to indent for a new 
boat after all. When Aber- 
crombie stepped upon the deck 
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he gave @ long sigh and met 
the Old Man’s gaze firmly. 
The boat’s crew turned with the 
happy patronage of saviours to 
the men they had plucked from 
the sea, and released their 
long-tightened voices with a 
rush of words. 

Young Rutherford ignored 
them. He had seen the hard 
fear in all their eyes as they 
looked up from the boat. It 
was romance he wanted, the 
Romance of the Sea, in which 
there was no place for an 
emotion so abject. He searched 
for it eagerly in the lined faces 
of the Newfoundlanders as they 
stumbled from the boat, and 
found nothing but the sublime 
patience of their eyes. ‘ Thirty 
moil from ’ome, we was, when 
d’ sticks went out of ’er,” they 
said with faint smiles, and 
looked in his face anxiously, 
as if it were important that he 
should see the joke. They 
walked with short steps, stiffly, 
scuffing their rubber boots along 
the plates as if it irked them to 
bend their knees. Their yellow 
oil-clothes were tied snugly at 
wrist and ankle with bits of 
marline; the clothing was 
frozen and badly chafed, and 
it rattled like armour with 
their weary movement. The 
eager Maltese steward appeared 
from below, shivering in his 
soiled white jacket, and urged 
them down to the engineers’ 
mess with entreating tugs at 
their brittle sleeves and a 
stream of broken English. 
They followed him, docile as 
dogs, with the curious exploring 
gait of men who have spent too 
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many hours on a slippery deck ; 
and as they entered the fug 
of the tiny mess-room, its heat 
and stink of radiators, they went 
down to the greasy carpet 
together in a sprawled heap. 
There they lay open-eyed, one 
of them murmuring in soft 
apology, “’Tis d’ heat, b’ys, 
d’ blessed heat.”” They seemed 
content in their helplessness, 
with a repose of death on their 
stubbled faces and the calm 
enduring gleam of life in their 
eyes, but they were dragged 
upon the dingy red plush couch 
behind the engineers’ little table 
and propped into sitting 
postures, like tired children. 
Engineers pushed spoons in 
their unresisting hands and 
urged them to eat; and the 
Maltese, very foreign to these 
men of the sea with his sleek 
moustache and the feminine 


glow in his dark eyes, patted 
their thawing carapaces, mur- 


muring, Poor 
boys.” 

Old Merkel, busy in the 
chart-room with parallel ruler 
and dividers, sent Biddle to 
fetch the wireless operator from 
his curiosity below. 

“That thing’s a menace to 
navigation,” he announced 
dourly, looking at Abercrombie. 
“They shoulda stuck a match 
in her afore they quit.’”’ The 
Mate shrugged faintly, wonder- 
ing where they would have 
found a dry match in that 
whited sepulchre. Rutherford 
appeared in the doorway. Old 
Merkel. said, “‘ Y’ better send 
a radio to the Marine an’ 
Fisheries people. I'll have the 


“Poor boys. 
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position in a minute. That 
skipper’s comin’ up here when 
he’s done eatin’, an’ we'll get 
her name an’ owners. Stick 
around.” He turned to his 
chart, grumbling into his grey 
torpedo beard, and jotted figures 
on the margin of the sheet with 
a stub of pencil. “ Latitood 
46-24. Humph. Longitood 55- 
39. Humph. Close enough.” 
The master of the schooner 
came to them with Indian 
silence, his small feet lost in 
Somers’ carpet slippers. He 
had shed his ragged oilers and 
the mackinaw beneath, and 
now looked thinner than ever 
in @ blue jersey and black frieze 
trousers. She was the Gertrude, 
he told them simply, and she 
belonged partly to himself and 
partly to Bill Hickey, ‘‘ over to 
Far-chun Bay.’”’ They had been 
to Nova Scotia for a load of 
coal “an’ a few store things, 
like ” and put in at the French 
island of Saint Pierre on the 
way home, to get a small keg 
of rum. “... We got Pro’- 
bition, over ’ome, b’ys.” Off 
Saint Pierre, a scant thirty 
miles from Fortune and home, 
about daylight on the 17th, 
the gallant Gertrude was smitten 
by a terrific squall. ‘ Cotched 
it proper, she did, b’ys. 
D’ jumbo blowed outa d’ bolt- 
ropes, but d’ rest o’ d’ canvas 
’eld, an’ took d’ sticks out of 
’er.” (Rutherford wondered 
what a jumbo might be, and 
thought of elephants.) ‘ D’ 
foremast broke off a fut or 
two "bove d’ deck an’ went 
clean; but d’ mainmast ’ove 
up d’ deck a bit. We cut d’ 
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riggin’ clear to keep d’ spars 
from poundin’ ’er guts out. 
Sea come up very fast, b’ys, 
an’ swep’ ’er clean—dory an’ 
all—an’ smashed d’ rudder- 
post.” They manned their 
quaint wooden pumps as soon 
as the sea would permit— 
“We was feared d’ coal mighta 
got in d’ pump clappers, but 
nothin’ ’appened ”—and slaved 
at the heart-breaking things 
without food or rest until 
evening of the 18th, drift- 
ing steadily to the south-east. 
They caulked the torn deck 
after @ fashion with blankets 
and an old jib, but the water 
gained steadily. Then, as dark- 
ness fell on the 18th, the wind 
died. 

** Tt come crackin’ cold, b’ys. 
She begun to make ice pritty 
fast. Arter d’ deck iced up a 
bit, she stopped makin’ water. 
Our 


We quit d’ pumps den. 
mittens was wore clean out, 


an’ 80 was we. D’ was a few 
biscuit in d’ cabin aft, but 
*twere dry eatin’ an’ our tongues 
’ad got t’ick, like. We rolled 
ourselves in d’ quilts an’ waited 
for mornin’.’”’ At daylight the 
air was calm and sharp with 
frost. The schooner was caked 
in ice, wallowing lifelessly in 
the steep oily swells. They 
lashed chunks of firewood to 
three or four old broomsticks, 
relics of the summer’s fishing, 
and hammered off the worst of 
the ice, being careful to pre- 
serve the heavy mass congealed 
about the torn deck. Then 
they took to their pumps again 
and worked until the stark cold 
of night drove them into the 
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cabin once more. ‘“ But she 
swum better, b’ys. We knowed, 
den, she ’adn’t spewed ’er 
oakum, an’ so long as d’ cold 
’eld, she’d swim as good as 
new. Ain’t a sea in d’ world 
could take d’ ice off ’er deck.” 
This morning they had worked 
the pumps again, the boy 
taking his turn always with 
the rest. The Gertrude was 
gaining buoyancy at every 
stroke. In the afternoon they 
retired to the cheerless cabin 
“to take it easy a bit,” and 
then the collier came along. 

He recited all this in the 
low-voiced out-port jargon, 
addressing them with his 
democratic ‘ b’ys’ and pausing 
frequently as if in search for 
words. It sounded very 
commonplace. He mentioned 
the vagary of the sea with a 
quiet tolerance, as if it had 
been the whim of a faithful 
beast whose past service out- 
weighed the present kick in 
the ribs. Abercrombie said 
curiously, ‘‘ What was the hang- 
up, skipper, over there under 
your stern—when we sung out 
‘Wabana’?” The little master 
of the Gertrude wrinkled his 
brows and then spread his 
cracked lips in a smile of 
apology. ‘Don’t ’ee take it 
amiss, b’ys. She was all we 
’ad in d’ world, Bill *Ickey an’ 
me. I didn’ know ’ow to leave 
’er.”” He hesitated, licking his 
chapped mouth. “D’ was 
somet’ing else, b’ys. We bin 
away from Far-chun sence d’ 
capelin come, fishin’ down d’ 
Labrador all summer an’ 
freightin’ a bit sence. ’Tis a 
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long time, b’ys. I h’aint zackly 
@ sea-goin’ schoolmaster— 
beggin’ yer pardon, b’ys—but 
*smornin’ I figgered we was 
somewheres in 4d’ track 0’ 
d’ Port-aux-Basques mail-boat. 
She’s due dis way tomorry. 
Ef we cotched ’er, we’d be 
’ome in t’ree days at d’ hout- 
side. When ye come along in 
d’ boat, me an’ d’ boy was for 
stickin’ to ole Gertrude; but 
Alfrud ’n Michael ’n Ole Joshuey 
reckoned we'd oughter leave 
whiles d’ leavin’ was good.” 
Old Merkel nodded his 
Cossack hat slowly. The master 
of the Gertrude offered his faint 
smile. ‘ Y’see, b’ys,’”’ he said 
gently, ““we wanted ’ome fer 
Chris’mus. Yiss. ’Ome fer 
Chris’mus. An’ we t’ought ’ee 
said ‘ Havana.*”’ He fumbled 
under his jersey and brought 
forth—of all things on the 
wide face of the sea—a doll, a 
small pink-faced thing from the 
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Fifteen-Cent Store in Sydney, 
and sat it carefully on Old 
Merkel’s chart, as if it explained 
everything. 

Young Rutherford § gazed 
upon him with shining eyes. 
The wireless message was 
crumpled, forgotten, in his 
fingers. It was not Romance, 
that bright Grail of his dreams, 
for the rescue had been un- 
eventful and the climax too 
absurd; but he knew that, 
whatever else the sea might 
hold for him, he would never 
forget those raw lips and their 
tale of the road to Fortune. 
Old Merkel turned amazed blue 
eyes upon the Mate, asking 
mutely if this man were 
mad, with his childlike faith 
in his own by-guess-and-by-God 
navigation and his notion of 
‘ stickin’ to ole Gertrude.” 

“‘ Christmas !”’ he exploded. 
He had never heard anything 
so indecent in his life. 





LIMERICK CHILDHOOD. 


BY DOROTHY McCALL. 


In these days of small 
families, a passing wonder 
may be felt at times how the 
parents of bygone generations, 
with their bulging quivers, 
managed not merely to sustain 
life, but actually to bring some 
zest to it. 

We ponder those monumental 
brasses in our ancient churches, 
depicting two long rows of sons 
and daughters, devoutly kneel- 
ing before their deceased pro- 
genitors ; but so far do those 
figures seem from us in point 
of time and social conditions, 
that we hardly pause to con- 
sider their problems. Only 


from the pen of some Paston 


can light fall on them now. 

Many of us have links still 
with the big families of the 
Victorian era, and if not, they 
live again in those _ velvet- 
bound photo albums of our 
grandmothers, between the 
leaves of which pretty girls in 
white muslin show off their 
shapely hands at expensive 
harps, while their brothers with 
their side-whiskers remind us 
of the days when they drove 
dashingly about town in han- 
som cabs, of which a few 
ghostly survivals still linger on 
our streets. 

Now and then it happens 
that one like myself can skip 
those nearer generations and 
bridge more than a century 
with first-hand knowledge. For 


the oldest of my uncles was 
born before the Battle of 
Trafalgar, when as yet no 
railway existed in these islands 
and the camera and the hansom 
cab were still in the womb 
of time. 

My father heard the bells 
ring for four coronations, and 
my grandparents were living 
before the great French 
Revolution. 

Our father’s stories of his 
Irish childhood seemed to me 
and my brothers and sisters 
just the ordinary family lore, 
beloved of most children. 
Later on I realised how un- 
usual was our relation to them, 
for we were the offspring 
of his latter years, and he 
the seventeenth child of his 
mother. 

Thus it is that I, still in 
middle life, can reconstruct at 
first hand something of the 
ways and means, the work and 
play of a very large family 
growing up in Ireland more 
than a hundred years ago. 

Indeed some of the tales he 
told us lay well back in the age 
of hoops and patches, as when 
we would listen enthralled to a 
story of our great-grandfather, 
who, in the island of supersti- 
tion, was said to be gifted with 
the second sight. He accepted 
a challenge from his boon 
companions to walk right round 
a large churchyard in Limerick 
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at dead of night and brave the 
spectres. A ghost appeared in 
due course, needless to say, 
near the gate on the return 
journey, but my strong-minded 
ancestor dealt with him so 
faithfully that the practical 
joker had to be revived with 
spirits of another nature at 
the inn where the bet had been 
laid. It is only by a conscious 
effort that I can stage my 
youthful great-grandfather with 
wig and sword and dressed in 
the wide skirted coat and 
ruffles of the age of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. 

Of the ghost layer, I may add 
that he practised the law in 
Limerick and had seven sons. 
Of his seventh, my father was 
the seventh, and lived to repeat 
the tale of seven sons—ac- 
counted most lucky in Ireland. 

My own grandparents began 
their married life in Limerick 
at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. My grand- 
mother came of the Celtic 
Irish stock and followed the 
Quaker faith before her mar- 
riage. She never relinquished 
the beautiful and simple dress 
of that community, and out 
of a portrait in oils her tender 
brown eyes still gaze, from a 
filmy hood and soft draperies 
of grass-lawn, on the grand- 
children she could never have 
known in life. A hint of a fur 
robe behind the shoulders shows 
up an unforgettable picture of 
a wife and mother greatly 
loved, who does not seem to 
have found boredom or rebel- 
lion in her lot, which was to 
bear twenty children and be 


granted no aftermath to those 
strenuous years. Loss and 
sorrow she had, but love and 
tenderness to the end. Did 
she have any inkling of the 
healer her seventh son would 
afterwards become, as she lifted 
the corner of the table-cloth one 
evening to show her husband 
a tiny boy who had crept under 
the table to rub her weary feet 
in secret? He had overheard 
a direction from the doctor, 
and his heart was heavy with 
@ child’s intuition of impending 
loss. She left him a memory 
of something very lovely to 
hold while life should last. 
His grown-up sisters could 
hardly hope to fill her place. 

My grandfather came of the 
harder stock descending from 
the Cromwellian settlers, and 
this union of bloods made for 
@ curious combination of the 
practical with the dreamer in 
the family. 

Many of the children died 
young, but the household in 
Limerick must usually have 
numbered a round dozen or so, 
and the names and some of the 
leading characteristics of at 
least nine were known to us 
intimately. Only one or two 
of them overlapped my own 
birth, though they were of the 
generation above me. 

My grandfather, being so 
much @ younger son, had no 
chance to follow the law with 
his father. He went into 
business as a corn broker on a 
wharf near the famous Treaty 
Bridge over the Shannon. 
Processions of farmers with 
heavily laden waggons would 
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wind into the city after the 
harvest, bringing their corn to 
sell to him. This he would 
ship overseas to England or 
up the river and the canal to 
Dublin. The Grand Canal was 
the latest thing in transport, 
but, a8 @ writer of 1812 laments, 
was begun on @ more magni- 
ficent scale and carried to a 
greater width than was suitable 
for any merchandise it could 
hope to carry. It should have 
met the Shannon farther south 
and avoided the several changes 
from canals to lake and river. 
Nevertheless, it was the regular 
means for carrying not only 
goods but passengers from the 
west to Dublin, owing, no doubt, 
to the rudimentary state of the 
roads in Ireland for wellnigh 
half a century afterwards. The 
same writer records the aston- 
ishing fact that the boat on 
which he travelled reached 
the capital only two minutes 
behind its appointed time. 
And he was an Englishman ! 
My grandfather, unlike his 
predecessors in the corn trade, 
never made a modest fortune, 
and must have sighed to be 
able to build such a trim house 
as the many which graced 
the Shannon banks outside 
Limerick—fruits of earlier suc- 
cesses in that business. Great 
Britain was already not able 
to supply her population with 
sufficient home-grown corn, but 
both the export and the Irish 
home trade were damaged by 
an unhappy measure calculated 
to assist the West Indian 
planters. This was an order 
to use sugar instead of corn in 
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the Irish as well as the British 
whiskey distilleries. The writer 
above quoted—Edward Wake- 
field—quaintly laments that 
“Had illicit stills been intro- 
duced in this county (Limerick) 
in the same measure as they 
have in the northern counties, 
the market created by them 
would have given a stimulus to 
the industry of the people and 
have proved the primary means 
of rendering the land more 
productive.” The moral ques- 
tion he waves from him with 
an airy touch. 

It was thus a declining in- 
dustry on which my grand- 
father had to bring up such a 
large family, but to his credit 
he gave them as good an 
education a8 was to be had in 
their native city, and the 
schools, like those of Scotland, 
were surprisingly good for so 
poor and harassed a country. 
He was certainly not greatly 
helped by the fact that my 
eldest uncle, who had become 
his partner before the youngest 
of his brothers and sisters had 
emerged from babyhood, had 
no taste whatever for such 
mundane things as trade. Their 
business gradually declined as 
the years went on; the deteri- 
oration of the harbourage at 
Limerick and eventually the 
advent of railways were des- 
tined to deal a death blow 
to these old leisurely ways 
of trading. Nevertheless, my 
uncle managed to keep the 
firm alive up to the forties of 
the last century. 

My eldest uncle’s real trouble 
was that he was dowered with 
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more than a fair share of that 
doubtful blessing—the artistic 
temperament. He had a passion 
for novel reading, and so much 
did he hate the sordid but 
necessary keeping of accounts 
that he roped in his young 
brothers to do them after 
school hours, while he gave his 
mind to higher things! They 
took this forced labour in 
wonderfully good part. 

He married a wife of like 
tastes, who would lie on a 
sofa all day, buried in a novel. 
Had they been born later, no 
doubt this well-matched couple 
would have found salvation in 
writing best sellers in collab- 
oration. <A list of the books 
which they found so enthralling 
would have been interesting, 
but never emerged. Sir Walter 
must certainly have been a 
blessing, for they discussed the 
latest Waverley over their five 
o’clock dinner. One hopes they 
took Jane Austen in their 
stride, but fears they may 
conceivably have considered 
the now forgotten Jane Porter 
@ more glamorous author. 
The divine spark came out 
mildly in one of their many 
children, who was known to 
the mid-Victorian era as a 
writer of sentimental tales ; 
and a grandson — Graham 
Ponsonby Moore—wrote music 
of some distinction. 

My grandfather inhabited a 
rather tumbledown Georgian 
house, the back of which looked 
out on to the Shannon. In 
passing, it may be interesting 
to note that his elder children 
must have been born into a 
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city consisting entirely of such 
or earlier houses, while even 
those which the babies watched 
building would all be what we 
now style Period houses. The 
girls were still wearing the 
high-waisted dresses, and the 
boys the flat peaked caps and 
frilled shirts buttoned to long 
trousers, familiar in the illus- 
trations of Kate Greenaway, 
and the meanest piece of 
furniture in their house would 
be sought by collectors today. 
Into the cellars of the house 
the water from the river flowed 
at high tides, and the four 
youngest children, who always 
hunted the devil in couples, 
were never 80 happy aS when 
Sailing their shoes as boats 
upon this god-given ocean. At 
length one of Joseph’s shoes 
sailed forth to join the parental 
ships upon the Shannon. It 
left a serious blank in the 
family wardrobe, with money 
ever becoming scarcer in the 
corn business. Alarmed at 
the prospect of owning up, the 
ingenious boy routed round for 
an old buckle shoe cast off by 
his father and took his walks 
abroad for a long time in this 
oddly assorted footwear, helped 
out by tying on the usurper 
with a handy piece of string. 
So happy-go-lucky was the 
régime of his sisters that he 
was never detected in his crime. 
In the same cellar a great 
treat was wont to take place. 
Above the four ‘ divils ’ in age 
came a popular sister named 
Anne, who had a remarkable 
gift for story-telling. Only in 
the dark setting of the cellar 
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did she feel able to do justice 
to the tale of ‘ Bluebeard’ 
with suitable localcolour. From 
its grimmest recess she would 
peer forth in a blood-curdling 
manner, a8 she repeated the 
terrible refrain of ‘‘ Sister Anne, 
Sister Anne, do you see anyone 
coming?” At the third repeti- 
tion the nerves of her younger 
brethren would invariably give 
way and they would rush, 
shrieking with terror, upstairs. 
Yet they never failed to demand 
repeat performances. 

We always longed to know 
more of the real Sister Anne, 
who clearly had her share of 
the Celtic inheritance. Alas, 
she made a match in the teeth 
of parental opposition and 
vanished to America; a very 
large continent, whose boun- 
daries were so hazy to her 
generation that track was soon 
lost of adventurers thereinto. 
Only an echo of two children 
born to her ever reverberated. 
Probably she found a new and 
ghastly setting for her gifts 
over there, and I never give 
up all hope that her great- 
great-grandchildren may yet 
turn up to tell their cousins 
many times removed of her 
after life. Perchance some 
have inherited her flair and 
arrived in Hollywood ! 

In the house by the river 
lived not only the family, but 
several apprentices to the corn 
trade. In their indentures it 
was set out that they must 
not be given salmon for dinner 
more than three times a week. 
Meat was clearly not the staple 
diet, but butter and eggs were 
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plentiful and probably the 
subject of barter with the 
incoming farmers. A _ small 


schoolboy, casting about for 
some means to enliven the dry 
bread meted out as his mid-day 
portion at school, raided the 
breakfast table of butter with- 
out rebuke. His next problem 
was transport, but his eye 
falling on his empty egg-shell, 
he carefully transferred the 
nice solid stuff to that recep- 
tacle and pocketed it. He had 
forgotten that he was not an 
iceberg, and while construing 
Latin, a dreadful trickling began 
down his little leg. He arrived 
home in the afternoon with his 
long white linen trousers in a 
sad state, and poor harassed 
Sister Margaret had something 
acid to say, for she found the 
household economy no light 
task. 

In the matter of tea-making, 
especially, she was adamant, 
with green tea at a fabulous 
price. It was only for the 
elect ; and the children watched 
her enviously as she measured 
it out of her caddy with a salt- 
spoon, while they turned their 
mugs upside down as a delicate 
reminder that they would like 
at least another turn of milk. 

On a day, Sister Margaret 
went out visiting, carelessly 
leaving the sacred caddy un- 
locked, and the young ones 
took a choice revenge. They 
had a grand tea-party, using 
up an alarming quantity of the 
precious herb. Tea might stand 
at a premium, but Irish wits 
were still at par. Sam, always 
the ringleader in all their 
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escapades, got to work with 
the griddle over the kitchen 
fire, and the sodden leaves, 
returned to their pristine crisp- 
ness, went back to store in the 
caddy. With what unbounded 
glee did they watch Margaret’s 
next approach to the source of 
comfort! Saltspoonful after 
saltspoonful she flung ruthlessly 
into the teapot, more and more 
puzzled and worried as her 
brew failed to satisfy even her 
well-disciplined palate. If she 
suspected any devilry, she had 
the wit to keep her peace, and 
the children had the best of 
the joke. 

Hardly a subject for joking 
—tea—as a Quaker aunt of the 
family also thought, when her 
witty sister would ask politely, 
after her third cup, “ Friend, 
hast thee a little more water 
in thy teapot ? ” 

Potatoes were at the other 
end of the scale from tea, and 
the boys were often sent to 
buy them from the old women 
in shawls, who sat upon the 
Bridge, with their baskets, to 
chaffer. The ruling price was 
six pounds for a penny, and a 
free sample was always taken 
home first, to be cooked and 
eaten before the final bargain 
was struck. My father would 
often describe the method of 
cooking pursued in his father’s 
kitchen, and sighed for an 
English cook to treat his 
favourite vegetable with equally 
becoming reverence. The pota- 
toes were flung into a pot of 
cold water and put on the fire, 
and ‘‘ when the white horses 
came to the top,’’ more cold 
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water was added and the pro- 
cess repeated. I have heard of 
white horses on the sea, but 
it takes an Irish imagination to 
see them on a pot of boiling 
spuds. 

The market women on the 
Bridge also sold apples at the 
astonishing price of twenty 
brown russets for a halfpenny. 
Young Joseph, who was a great 
hand at mathematics, did a 
thriving trade in apples, for he 
worked out his less gifted 
schoolfellows’ sums at a fixed 
rate of a halfpenny a sum ! 

So much for the food 
question. Of the schools at- 
tended by the family, we got a 
very vivid picture. 

First there was the dame’s 
school, which the principal 
seems to have run on the same 
utilitarian lines as the im- 
mortal Mr Squeers. She taught 
her scholars to catch rats and 
mice, and practically nothing 
more. The dunce’s cap was 
still in use here, presumably for 
lack of prowess in the chase. 

Having exhausted the re- 
sources of this academy, the 
boys next went on to a remark- 
able school kept by a worthy 


Quaker—one John Tyrell 
Bailey. He was popularly 
known as John ‘ Tirrible’ 


Bailey, for his pacific philo- 
sophy did not run to the 
extent of withholding corporal 
punishment, and his cane— 
‘ Tickler ’—was held in great 
awe. 

He had a tender habit to- 
wards his wife, and at eleven 
o’clock each morning she would 
appear at the schoolroom door, 
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murmuring, ‘‘ John, my heart,”’ 
to which he would reply, “ Jane, 
my love,” and follow her 
out. .An envious whisper of 
“Oysters ’”? would then arise 
amongst the desks ! 

At this school the boys ob- 
tained a very thorough classical 
and mathematical education, 
in spite of some very free Irish 
translations being current coin. 
The opening lines of the first 
book of Virgil were jocularly 
supposed to run: ‘ They were 
all County Kerry men and they 
houlded their tongues” —an 
allusion to the time-honoured 
feud between the men of Kerry 
and those of County Limerick ! 

The Quaker clearly infused a 
very real desire for learning in 
such of his scholars as cared to 
profit by his teaching. My 


father would quote the classics, 
as though they held magic for 
him, to the end of his long life. 


After he left school and was 
learning the rudiments of medi- 
cine with an apothecary in 
Limerick, he read all the books 
of Euclid for pleasure while 
walking out arm-in-arm with 
his father of an evening, the 
old man having become very 
deaf and afraid to face the 
mild traffic of those days alone. 

Legend crowded thickly 
round John ‘ Tirrible ’ Bailey’s 
exploits with his dreaded cane, 
and before ever ‘‘ The Mikado ” 
immortalised the principle, he 
was a believer in making the 
punishment fit the crime. 

A certain boy (not of my 
kin) went to the races instead 
of to school one fine day. 

‘“* Where wast thee yesterday, 
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James?’ asked ‘John my 
Heart’ gently as the culprit 
slunk in next morning. 

‘* Plaze, sor, I went to the 
horse races.” 

‘And wouldst thee like to 
go to the horse races again, 
James ? ”’ 

Indeed James thought it 
would be a most happy idea. 

‘Then thee shall go to the 
races again, James.”’ 

Thereupon the unhappy boy 
was securely mounted on a 
lusty pupil’s broad back and 
soundly whipped round the 
schoolroom by the pious Quaker 
to the tune of “ I’ll teach thee 
to go to the races, James.” 

James, however, laughed last, 
for having a pin handy, an 
appurtenance of every proper 
Trish boy’s clothing, he stuck 
it deep into his unlucky steed’s 
arm, who promptly dropped 
him with a piercing howl and 
to the plaudits of the crowd. 

Another time the school- 
master was in milder mood. 
My unele, Charles, throwing 
stones at his lawful enemies in 
@ narrow alley on his way to 
school, managed to knock off 
an old gentleman’s nightcap as 
he stood shaving at his bed- 
room window. In great wrath 
the injured gentleman pursued 
Charles to the school, thirsting 
for his blood. 

John ‘ Tirrible’ only shook 
his head sorrowfully, merely 
remarking, ‘‘ Charles, Charles, 
I wish thee were as good at thy 
lessons a8 at knocking off old 
gentlemen’s nightcaps.”’ 

It is gratifying to remark 
that my uncle apparently 
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profited by the schoolmaster’s 
admonition and mended his 
ways. He went up to Dublin 
later on, to be apprenticed to 
a doctor, according to the 
methods of entering medicine 
in those times, and after dis- 
covering much humour in an 
Irish dispensary practice, be- 
came @ pioneer in applying the 
blessings of chloroform in child- 
birth, for which his sins should 
be forgiven him. 

The boys received the finish- 
ing touches to their schooling 
at a Roman Catholic school 
kept by two brothers O’Keefe. 
Here Joseph, ever ready, had 
to teach the Protestant Cate- 
chism to the only other. non- 
Catholic, whose mother insisted 
that ‘the Romans’ should 
supply that extra. 

There was also a girls’ school 
in the city, which prided itself 
on its musical standing, for it 
owned more than one piano ; 
doubtless of the type we now 
buy in antique shops for side- 
boards. One of these pianos 
was condemned to die by a 
secret conclave of the scholars. 
They drew lots, and the lot fell 
upon a bright little girl (probably 
she who was wont to boast 
that she had got beyond 
Mozart); she acted swiftly 
and surely, heating the poker 
to a nice red-hot point in the 
fire. The schoolmistress walked 
into the room, just in time to 
see and hear the poker being 
successfully drawn through 
every string in the instrument. 


This picture of family life 
would not be complete without 
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some account of the amuse- 
ments then in vogue. 

In their earliest days the 
children’s greatest treat was to 
drive out with their mother 
into the country to a small 
estate which she owned. 
Happy days were spent in an 
orchard there, and it was her 
chief pleasure to include some 
of her poorer neighbours in the 
outing. It was on such an 
occasion that my father saw a 
fairy—“‘ a little fellow with a 
red cap on his head who ran 
away into the long grass.” 
The faith of some did not 
falter when later on they found 
a turkey’s egg in exactly the 
same place. 

As the boys grew older and 
the loved mother was no more, 
they found new excitement in 
riding out on horseback at 
quarter day to collect the rents 
on the same estate. They 
always armed themselves with 
a large and perfectly useless 
pistol on these expeditions, 
though the tenants were far 
from being dangerous char- 
acters. Indeed, they treated 
the youthful landlords with 
tremendous hospitality in the 
shape of hot griddle cakes and 
buttermilk, and then sent them 
on their way with more promises 
than halfpence. 

On Christmas Day the whole 
family rose early and attended 
service in the Cathedral. On 
their return to breakfast, the 
lordly elder brother regularly 
made a handsome present of 
one shilling between the five 
youngest brethren. We have 
seen that he hated the sordid 
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business of mere figures, and 
apparently he never realised 
that a shilling is an awkward 
factor thus divided, and that 
he left one young heart aching 
to the tune of one halfpenny 
short. Anne, the law giver, 
decreed that the two youngest 
should suffer on _ alternate 
Christmas Days, but the baby, 
Susan, was not of those who 
suffer gladly, and the soft- 
hearted Joe always bore the 
blow. 

Another feast of the church 
was well observed. On Shrove 
Tuesday, Sister Margaret re- 
laxed her spartan discipline 
somewhat and the young fry 
were let loose in the kitchen to 
toss pancakes to their hearts’ 
content. It was a point of 
honour to reach the ceiling 
with at least one pancake. 

An entertainment that never 
palled on Sam and Joe was to 
go into the law court and listen 
to the witty Irish lawyers 
blackguarding each other; one 
good story emerged— 

The coroner was holding an 
inquest on @ poor man who had 
hanged himself. Before sum- 
ming up, he expressed a desire 
to inspect the rope in question. 
There was an awkward pause, 
and then a self-conscious tititer 
went round the jury as they 
regarded each other question- 
ingly. The foreman at length 
rose and explained matters. 

“Plaze, your Honour, the 
ould ’oomen towled us ’twas 
good for the toothache, so we 
cut it up betwune us.” 

As youth succeeded child- 
hood the social horizon en- 
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larged. There were gay summer 
outings to Castle Connell, a 
suburb of the city famed for 
its romantic scenery and med- 
icinal waters. Another large 
Limerick family owned a 
beautiful house named ‘ Rose- 
lawn,’ the garden sloping down 
to the banks of the Shannon. 
There was famous salmon 
fishing in these waters, and 
boat-loads of boys and girls 
would take the water armed 
with fishing tackle and musical 
instruments. Two of the sisters 
of this more prosperous family 
had splendid voices and were 
known for their beauty as the 
‘Red Rose’ and the ‘ White 
Rose’ of Limerick. While 


their brothers and friends plied 
their rods, the Roses sang arias 
from Handel to the salmon. 
On one occasion the ‘ White 
Rose,’ being asked to hold a 


rod for her brother while he 
attended to another, received 
a shock. Her mind was far 
away in the clouds with her 
adored Handel, and when a 
fish took her fly she flung the 
rod with horror into the stream. 
The music remained in abey- 
ance for some stormy moments, 
while the furious brother rowed 
frantically to recover his rod 
and his salmon. The ‘ White 
Rose’ abhorred fishing ever 
after ! 

In the winter there were 
many musical parties at the 
town houses, followed fre- 
quently by serenading in the 
streets, when the party of 
enthusiasts would occasionally 
receive generous douches of 
cold water at the hands 
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of enraged householders, dis- 
turbed from their slumbers. 
And always it was Handel! 
Had my interest in that great 
man been of earlier date, I 
might have learned what is 
now forever hidden. Was the 
“Water Music ’”’ ever given on 
the Shannon by those music- 
loving boys and girls, as erst- 
while on Thames waters for 
Royalty ? I like to think it 
may have been. 

Love -making was presently 
added to music-making, and 
the families were doubly united, 
but by neither of the ‘ Roses.’ 

The ‘Red Rose’ met her 


fate picturesquely through the 
strange chance of one of those 
devastating toothaches which 
afflicted our forefathers before 
the days of plentiful and easy 
dentistry. Her beauty some- 
what eclipsed for the time 


being, she was taken to Dublin 
by her fond father on the canal 
boat. She suffered agonies on 
that leisurely voyage up the 
Shannon to Lough Dearg, then 
by canal and river again to the 
Grand Canal, where there were 
still thirteen hours to endure 
and no less than thirty-eight 
locks to encounter. At length 
she reached the doubtfully 
merciful harbourage of the 
fashionable dentist’s room in 
the metropolis, more intent on 
her long drawn agony than on 
Cupid, who was nevertheless 
approaching round the corner, 
perched on @ young man’s 
shoulder. The professional 
window must have been in- 
discreetly veiled, for the young 
gentleman paused to view the 
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seene inside. He fell instantly 
and hopelessly in love with 
her charms, and more especially 
with the liveliness of the high 
kicking which she executed at 
the critical moment, tracked 
her down to a party that 
evening, and clinched the 
matter there and then. The 
match was a very happy one 
despite its curious inception. 
The happy pair tried their 
fortunes light-heartedly in 
Canada of the early forties, 
where their baby nearly froze 
as she bathed him in front of 
@ roaring fire of logs, and where 
for @ season starvation stared 
them in the face. The young 
husband’s swift decision of 
character served him once more, 
for he took out his gun and 
shot his neighbour’s hens when 
the latter churlishly refused to 
sell them. They soon turned 
their backs on such rigours 
and returned to find prosperity 
in the young city of Liverpool. 
Living out a long widowhood 
together, the ‘ Roses’ faded 
very slowly and their lovely 
voices never. The ‘ White 
Rose’ was surely the most 
beautiful and gracious old lady 
that ever held a crowd of small 
children spellbound with her 
wit and her stories. For their 
benefit, she would improvise 
an amazing oratorio of her 
own, strangely uniting the 
memory of Handel with an 
Trish diablerie and spirit. It 
was called “Daniel in the 
Lions’ Den,” and there was 
much roaring of the lions 
on the bass notes of a 
cracked piano. Unfortunately, 
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a nephew, endowed with quite 
un-Irish mechanical instincts, 
insisted in his meddlesome way 
on removing a barrow load of 
fluff and dust from the entrails 
of the piano. The lions never 
roared again ! 

The melting quality of those 
still glorious old voices breaking 
into a few bars of ‘ He shall 
feed His flock’ never leaves 
me. One singer of today recalls 
something of the thrill—Fred- 
erick Ranalow—who is of the 
same kin. 

To return to my main theme, 
I cannot close these chronicles 
without some mention of the 
outstanding event of the whole 
year for my father’s family. 
This was the summer holiday 
at Kilkee, to which place of 
enchantment they journeyed 
annually down the Shannon 
Estuary by boat, and then 
some miles overland in a 
farmer’s waggon spread with 
clean straw to sit upon. 

At Kilkee they all dived and 
swam to their hearts’ content 
in the wonderful deep rock pools, 
after their father had taught 
the boys to swim by the drastic 
method of throwing them into 
the water and leaving them to 
find their own salvation. Then 
they would sit in the natural 
amphitheatre of black basalt 
to mine the ‘ Kilkee diamonds ’ 
and to watch the Atlantic 
rollers throwing up a fountain 
of spray through the mysterious 
puffing-hole in the rock. 

Here, too, they learned a few 
endearing sentences of the Erse 
tongue and the strange glamour 
of the banquet known as 
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‘Potatoes and Point’ in the 
cabins of the poorest fisher-folk. 

One herring was suspended 
from the roof above a huge 
pot of steaming potatoes and 
each diner pointed his or her 
potato at the solitary fish 
before taking a bite. By this 
simple means, an exquisite 
flavour and zest were deemed 
to be added to the homely 
vegetable at an economical 
outlay. 

At Kilkee, also, the children 
watched an old woman catching 
crabs with her bare toes as 
bait, and that they might 
emulate her, less heroically, 
their father made them a fish- 
ing-line from the ever ready pin 
and equally omnipresent piece of 
string in the waistcoat pocket. 

Travelling many years later 
in the West of Ireland, my 
father still pursued the ancient 
habit of the pin and the piece 
of string. He had hired the 
only four-wheeled carriage in 
Achill Island for my mother’s 
benefit, and the door, needless 
to say, would fly open. He 
brought out the string and put 
it to good use. 

““ Why wouldn’t you always 
carry @ piece of string too, 
Pat?” he asked the jarvie 
rather severely. 

‘Faith, sor,’ Pat replied 
reasonably, “maybe I’d be 
having it when I would not be 
wanting it.” 

To Kilkee finally came stroll- 
ing players, and the play was 
‘Hamlet,’ given in a tent. 
‘“‘Oh, Harmlet, Harmlet, ye 
have me heart broken in two 
halves,” wailed the Queen, im- 
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proving on Shakespeare in a 


rich brogue. The rest, alas, is 
silence ! 
And 80, by the Atlantic 


Ocean, which was ever the only 
real sea for one of them, 
holidays came to an end at 
last for that long Irish family. 
The seventeenth child and 
seventh son went off to Dublin 
to follow Brother Charles as 
apprentice to Dr Walter of 
that city. There he attended 
the lectures of Graves and 
Stokes, whose bold new methods 
of clinical teaching had put 
Dublin in the forefront of the 
medical schools of Europe. 
He learned strange lessons at 
the Rotunda Maternity Hos- 
pital from the man _ who, 
finding that none of the windows 
were made to open, ordered the 
glass to be cut out forthwith. 
Fortified by the influence of 
those great men, he was off to 
London before he came of age, 
ready to storm an unknown 
world on an abounding measure 
of pluck and self-knowledge. 
When the terrible potato 
famine of 1846 swept over 
Ireland, he left his prospects in 
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London to look after them- 
selves and returned to his own 
country as the ambassador of 
@ group of ‘ The Friends,’ who 
were collecting funds with their 
usual practical Christianity. At 
Bantry Bay he threw his whole 
energies into the work of relief 
and into fighting the pestilence 
which had followed on the heels 
of the famine. The name of 
Joseph Kidd became a beloved 
legend in that corner of the 
west for long years after, when 
the fever, attributed by the 
suffering peasantry to the 
‘Yallow meal’ from America, 
at length died down. 

That he made a great name 
afterwards, became the friend 
of such men as Beaconsfield 
and Salisbury ; of Lister and 
his peers; met Royalty and 
the sinister Bismarck at the 
Berlin Congress, weighed less 
to him in the scale than those 
months of toil for his own 
people, in which the strife of 
creeds was laid aside, and 
Catholic Priest, Quaker and 
Irish Churchman united in a 
noble brotherhood to fight for 
the lives of the poor Irish 
peasantry. 
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BIG GAME HUNTING EXTRAORDINARY. 


BY MR JUSTICE OSTLER. 


ONE of the inducements 
which attracted the first free 
settlers to Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand was the extra- 
ordinary profusion of whales 
found in the surrounding seas. 
As soon as the monopoly 
claimed by the British East 
India Company over the Aus- 
tral oceans was ended, a pros- 
perous whaling industry arose 
in Australia with its head- 
quarters in Sydney, and in 
Tasmania with headquarters at 
Hobart. The industries flour- 
ished, and brought wealth to 
these two centres for a period 
of some fifty years. In Hobart 
out of the whaling industry 
grew @ lucrative shipbuilding 
trade, and Hobart ships were 
renowned for their staunchness 
and speed. 

In addition to the blue water 
whaling, a large bay whaling 
industry was carried on from 
stations along the south-eastern 
and southern coasts of Aus- 
tralia, on the east coast of 
Tasmania, and in Cook Straits 
and Otago in New Zealand. 
It was found that there was a 
seasonal migration of whales 
along these coasts and areas 
of favoured water, mostly 
partly sheltered bays, where 
they were wont to dally in 
their migration from their 
summer feeding grounds in the 
Antarctic Ocean to their winter 
breeding ground in warmer 


seas. They would come close 
enough to enable their being 
hunted and captured by boats 
from the shore. When bay 
whaling began in Australia 
early last century the whales 
had never been hunted by 
man, and their numbers were 
so great that it was thought 
that the supply was inexhaust- 
ible. The kinds of whales 
which could be taken in bay 
whaling were the Greenland 
or ‘right’ whale and the 
‘humpback,’ but of these the 
right whale was much more 
highly prized. It was half as 
big again as the humpback ; 
it produced three times as 
much oil; and it contained 
the once valuable product of 
commercial whalebone, so long 
used in the construction of 
feminine attire. The sperm 
whale, the most valuable of 
all the species, is a frequenter 
of deep water, and can only 
be successfully taken from 
whale ships; the blue whales 
were too fast for whale-boats, 
and could only be captured 
from fast steam pinnaces or 
oil launches. The right whales 
were sO numerous on the Aus- 
tralian, Tasmanian, and New 
Zealand coasts that from about 
1825 to 1850 an increasing 
number of bay whaling stations 
were in operation round those 
coasts, and large profits were 
made by the owners. Then 
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suddenly, almost in one season, 
certainly in not more than two, 
the supply of right whales 
ceased. They failed to arrive 
at their winter quarters, and 
the shore whaling stations, 
after languishing for a year or 
two hoping for better times, 
came to an end. They had 
been living on capital. They 
had so reduced the number of 
right whales in the Southern 
Hemisphere as to bring the 
species to the verge of ex- 
tinction. It has never re- 
covered since, and at the 
whaling station which is re- 
ferred to later, only seventeen 
right whales have been cap- 
tured in twenty-five years. 
Almost the first shore station 
established in New Zealand 
was that at Tory Channel in 
Cook Straits. One day in 
1827 a dismasted ship was 
hopelessly drifting against the 
jagged cliffs of black rock which 
face the North Island at the 
narrowest portion of the strait. 
The rollers were crashing on 
the grim wall and spouting 
white 50 feet high. There 
seemed no chance of escape for 
ship or man ; but by a seeming 
miracle the ship was saved. 
As she drifted nearer there 
appeared a narrow opening, no 
more than 400 yards across, 
with bold water 50 fathoms 
deep in the middle, and, the 
tide making, the ship was 
swept through into a wonderful 
sound, a niile in width. This 
ran twenty miles inland 
bounded on both sides by 
hills, some of them 2000 feet 
high, falling steep-to to the 


deep sheltered water. Thus 
was Tory Channel, an addi- 
tional entrance to Queen Char- 
lotte Sound, discovered over 
one hundred years ago. The 
hills then were covered with 
forest down to the water’s 
edge, but most of the timber 
has been felled and burned, 
and the slopes are now clothed 
with brown-looking grass and 
are taken up as sheep farms. 
The crew of the ship took 
refuge ashore, and there made 
friends with a local tribe of 
Maoris, most of whom had 
never seen a white man. While 
the ship was refitting it was 
observed that there was a 
seasonal migration of right 
whales through Cook Straits, 
many of which actually entered 
Tory Channel. It seemed an 
ideal place for shore whaling, 
and a station was established 
there which flourished until the 
supply of right whales ceased. 
Meantime the members of the 
first party had married Maori 
maidens and raised lusty 
families of half-castes. These 
gradually felled the bush and 
carved out homes, and their 
great-grandchildren are vigor- 
ous men and women in the 
sound today. Some of the 
men are farmers or fishermen, 
but they all have whaling in 
their blood and take naturally 
to the sea. After the whaling 
station was abandoned by the 
owners as no longer profitable, 
these men continued for many 
years to eke out a precarious 
livelihood by sporadic whaling, 
until gas lamps and electricity 
replaced whale oil as illumi- 
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nants, and it gradually lost its 
value. At Te Awaite Bay, the 
wharf at which the schooners 
lay is broken down, the try- 
pots are half eaten with rust, 
the sod huts are mouldered 
away, the very names on the 
grave-stones are illegible, and 
a few green and rotting bones 
of leviathan lie half buried in 
the grass. All the wild and 
roaring life of an old whaling 
station is gone for ever. 

Since then science has dis- 
covered other uses for whale 
oil, and in the last twenty- 
five years a new industry has 
arisen, in an adjoining bay, 
which is unique in the seven 
seas. It is run by a grand 
young man of sixty, ‘ the Boss,’ 
and his two sturdy sons, with 
the aid of modern appliances, 
knowledge, skill, experience, 
hard work, and iron courage. 
And it pays. 

I have been of the fortunate 
people, and in a busy life I 
have managed to acquire the 
experience of big game hunts 
in Africa. I have been in at 
the death of elephants and 
other large game. But the 
elephant is a midget compared 
with the whale. I had always 
longed to see a whale hunt, 
and some ten years ago my 
chance seemed to have come. I 
went over to take the Blen- 
heim Circuit Sittings with an 
invitation from the Boss to go 
out in his boat. At that time 
there was a rival party oper- 
ating from a station on the 
other side of Tory Channel. 
There were not enough whales 
for both, and often their look- 
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outs would spot the same 
quarry. Then the race started, 
and the race was to the swift. 
Rivalry grew so keen that every 
penny of profit made by either 
side was spent in purchasing 
faster and faster launches. One 
party would acquire and instal 
a 300 h.p. Hispano-Suiza aero- 
plane engine and obtain a speed 
of 35 m.p.h. The other would 
reply by installing a 450 h.p. 
Liberty engine, and the speed 
would leap to 45 m.p.h. That 
was the state of the feud when, 
in chasing the same whale, 
there was a violent collison 
between two of the rival 
launches which nearly resulted 
in the loss of a boat and its 
crew. The scene of the fight 
was shifted to the Law Courts, 
and when I arrived in Blen- 
heim I found that I had to try 
a case between the parties. 
That made it impossible for 
me to go out with either. 
Subsequently the Boss bought 
out his opponent’s business, 
and he has since perfected his 
technique until now his must 
be the most efficient small 
scale whale-killing shore station 
in the world. 

The plant consists, firstly, of 
three very strongly built 34-foot 
launches, known as the chasers. 
Each is powerfully engined and 
capable of a speed of not less 
than 30 m.p.h. The most 
powerful carries a V_ eight 
cylinder Hispano-Suiza aero- 
plane engine, which gives it a 
speed of 35 m.p.h. This speed 
has been found by experience 
to be ample. These engines 
were built for the British Gov- 
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ernment during the war at a 
cost of nearly £1000 each, and 
were subsequently sold as sur- 
plus war stores at about one- 
tenth of that sum. I noticed 
two spare ones in the well 
equipped workshop. There is 
no surrender of speed to com- 
fort in the design of the 
launches, no cabin or top 
hamper. Their lines sweep 
aft from stem to square stern 
in one deck with a cockpit for 
the launchman to stand in, 
and his only protection from 
the weather is a low screen of 
framed plate glass. On the 
forward end is a staunch post 
projecting some four feet from 
the deck on which is mounted, 
on @ Swivel, the harpoon gun. 
This has a 2-inch bore and a 
barrel length of 32 inches. It 
fires a 15-lb. harpoon carrying 
attached to it about 40 yards 
of the very best 2-inch rope 
procurable. The firing charge 
is a handful of ordinary blasting 
powder. The three barbs of 
the harpoon are tied lightly to 
the shank, and so designed that 
they will enter the whale’s 
body closed, but open like a 
starfish as soon as a strain 
comes on the rope, and 80 
prevent the harpoon from pull- 
ing out. The explosive head 
of the harpoon is a hollow 
malleable steel casting in the 
shape of a three-sided pyramid. 
The point and the edges, al- 
though thick, are sharp. The 
head contains 9 ounces of fine- 
grained black powder. Into 
this charge is screwed a beauti- 
fully made time-fuse, which 
has to be imported from 


Norway. The jar of the ex- 
plosion when the gun is fired 
ignites a percussion cap, which 
in its turn fires the fuse. This 
is set to burn for eight seconds, 
at the end of which time it 
explodes the charge in the 
harpoon head, blowing it into 
several jagged pieces, whether 
the whale has been hit or 
missed. Each shot costs about 
twenty shillings. 

The rope from the harpoon 
runs aft on the port side, 
round @ stout post called the 
loggerhead, at the launchman’s 
left hand, and then into a 
locker at the stern where 200 
fathoms of the same superlative 
2-inch manila rope is so coiled 
that it will run out without a 
hitch. The launch is steered 
by a large motor steering-wheel 
on the port side of the cockpit, 
and there also are the throttle, 
starting and reverse gear levers, 
and the lever working the air 
pump. So efficient has the 
control of these launches be- 
come that their whole crew 
consists of only two men. 

The explosion of the harpoon 
head sometimes pierces the 
heart and kills the whale out- 
right, but more often it fails 
to kill, and the lethal weapon 
then used is a hand-thrown 
bomb harpoon. This is a 10- 
foot length of half-inch steel 
piping with an exterior thread 
at one end. On to this is 
screwed a foot-length of three- 
quarter-inch steel piping, the 
other end of which is flattened 
and brought to a sharp point. 
Inside this foot-length is placed 
a plug of gelignite into which 
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has been inserted a detonator 
connected to a length of double 
electric wire. The wire runs 
along the inside of the piping, 
and several yards project from 
the haft. There are two electric 
points on the fore-end of the 
cockpit connected with two 
six- volt batteries. When 
thrown at close quarters the 
head of the harpoon sinks two 
or three feet into the whale. 
The loose ends of the wire are 
then handed to the launchman, 
and he explodes the bomb at 
the opportune moment by 
touching the points with the 
ends of the wires. One bomb 
is sufficient as a rule to kill the 
whale instantly and so remove 
all risk from its death struggle, 
or a8 it is called by whalemen, 
“the flurry.” 

There is yet another contri- 
vance worked by the harpooner: 
the air spear. This is a 9-foot 
length of half-inch steel piping 
open at both ends, with one 
end cut across diagonally and 
sharpened. To the other end 
is attached a “long, flexible 
rubber hose connected with an 
air pump worked from the 
engine. The moment the whale 
is dead this spear is thrust well 
into it, the pump is set going, 
and the carcase is inflated with 
air and rendered unsinkable. 
Many a whale was lost by 
sinking after being killed be- 
fore the installation of this 
contrivance. 

In addition to the three 
chasers, each manned by two 
men, there is a steam tug of 
about 150 tons manned by 
three men only. On a cliff on 
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the South Head of Tory Channel 
is a look-out station 150 feet 
above sea-level from which a 
wide extent of the Straits can 
be seen. The whaling season 
extends over the months of 
June, July, and August, during 
which time the whales are 
found to be travelling in- 
variably in the same direction, 
from south-east to north-west. 
Fourteen miles away, except 
in thick weather, looms the 
nearest point of the North 
Island, Cape Terawhiti, a bold 
headland over 2000 feet in 
height. The tidal current 
through the Straits runs 
strongly, and when it is against 
the wind a nasty tide-rip is 
caused, so that the Straits are 
seldom calm, and are often too 
rough even for the chasers, 
though it is amazing to see 
what a sea they will stand. 
With the very best binoculars 
procurable, with a wide field 
and a magnification of ten 
diameters, the look-out, even 
in the best light, can cover no 
more than about half the width 
of the Straits; but often the 
light conditions are so bad 
that not more than a mile or 
two can be searched. In the 
long winter nights, and in 
thick days, hundreds of whales 
must pass through that wide 
extent of water unseen by the 
watchers. 

The working rule during the 
season is for the mother ship 
to steam out into the Straits 
at the first streak of dawn 
towing two chasers. The third 
chaser remains under the look- 
out hill, and its crew help with 
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the watch. The mother ship 
turns north and makes a wide 
circle, some ten miles in dia- 
meter, in order to spot any 
whales which may have passed 
the look-out signal during the 
night; for unless frightened 
the humpback whale travels 
slowly, not more than three 
or four miles an hour. A watch 
is kept from a crow’s-nest at 
the masthead. A recently ac- 
quired contrivance adds con- 
siderably to the efficiency of 
the organisation. This is a 
wireless telephone between the 
look-out station and the mother 
ship, so that each can communi- 
cate with the other. If no 
whales are seen during the 
morning cruise the mother ship 
returns to the channel and the 
chasers lie under the look-out 
hill which is then occupied by 
their crews, who keep watch 
until 4.30 p.M., when, if no 
whales have been seen, work 
is over for the day, and the 
chasers return to their moorings. 

The humpback whale is the 
usual quarry ; for as has been 
said, the right whale is rare, 
and only one finner or blue 
whale has ever been caught at 
the station. The humpback 
grows to a length of over 50 
feet and to a weight of 50 tons. 
It yields an average of five or 
six tons of oil, though a very 
fat one will do better, and the 
record whale at the station, a 
very corpulent female, yielded 
15 tons. It is a timid and 
harmless creature with no idea 
of retaliation, but according to 
the whalers it is capable of a 
very high turn of speed, no 
less than 25 m.p.h. for a com- 
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paratively short distance. They 
say that sometimes a whale 
will tow a launch for a mile or 
two at nearly 20 m.p.h. The 
business of killing these whales, 
although they are not pugna- 
cious, must be classed as highly 
hazardous, and no insurance 
company has so far been pre- 
pared to accept the risk. The 
boats must approach very 
close, and the tail of a dying 
whale in a flurry could smash 
@ launch to matchwood with 
one blow. Yet, although there 
have been many narrow escapes, 
there have been comparatively 
few accidents, and none fatal. 
Launches have been holed, but 
they are built with watertight 
compartments, and not one 
has been lost. The fact that 
two chasers always go out 
together after a whale, and 
all three if more than one 
whale is seen, and that the 
mother ship also stands by, 
makes the risk of drowning a 
small one. But little the Boss 
seems to reck of drowning, 
yet curiously enough he can 
swim not one whit better than 
Barnacle Bill the Sailor. 

A bad accident occurred to 
the Boss last year. The season 
was over and all gear had been 
stowed away when two right 
whales entered Tory Channel 
one morning on the flood-tide 
and swam slowly past the 
station. Imagine the bustle, 
shouting and tumult making 
ready for the chase! The Boss 
got away in charge of a launch, 
with his second son, Joey, as 
harpooner, and several bomb 
harpoons and spare gun har- 
poons laid on the floor of the 
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cockpit. One whale was har- 
pooned and soon killed with a 
bomb. As it lay on the water 
with the launch close to it 
head on, the other whale 
suddenly rose between it and 
the launch’s bows. Quick as 
thought Joey picked up a 
bomb harpoon, hurled it with 
all his force into the second 
whale, and passed the wire 
ends to his father. The Boss 
waited a moment for the whale 
to go under again before touch- 
ing off the bomb ; for it is more 
deadly under water, whereas 
on the surface there is the 
danger of the force of the 
explosion coming outward and 
injuring the harpooner. But 
instead of sounding, the whale 
rolled over and attacked the 
launch. Its head came up 
under the bows and thrust 
them up at an angle of forty 
degrees. Joey was shot down 
the deck and thrown over the 
side, his feet caught in the 
steel handrail, and he was left 
hanging helplessly with his 
head under water. The Boss 
was thrown from one side of 
the cockpit to the other to- 
gether with several loose har- 
poons, and the water started 
to pour in over him, the stern 
having been pushed under. 
But he never let go of the wires 
of the bomb. Then, as the 
whale moved underneath, the 
boat suddenly tilted to another 
angle, and threw the Boss to 
the other side of the cockpit. 
He still held the wires. Mean- 
time Joey was struggling to 
free himself. At that moment 
one of the harpoon heads ex- 
ploded. The first roll of the 
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boat was so violent that it had 
jarred off the time fuse. The 
steel head burst into a dozen 
jagged shards which hurtled 
in all directions. A large hole 
was blown through the bottom 
of the boat and several through 
the sides. One fragment struck 
the Boss on the ankle, tore 
away the lower sinews of his 
calf muscles, and his calf curled 
backwards up his leg, leaving 
the bone exposed. But still 
he held the wires and kept his 
head. He says that in the 
excitement of the moment he 
did not feel the blow on his leg 
or know that he had been 
injured. Then, as the boat 
was again violently thrown into 
the air, he felt that he must 
take the risk, and placed the 
wires on the points. Instantly 
there was a violent explosion 
which shook the boat from 
end to end. But it killed the 
whale and saved the situation. 
The whale sank and the boat 
subsided on to the water. 
Meantime Joey, by sheer 
strength and agility, had 
rescued himself from his peril- 
ous predicament. He ran along 
the deck to the cockpit to see 
how his father had fared. 
‘* What’s gone wrong?” he 
said. ‘“‘A harpoon exploded, 
and it has blown a hole in the 
bottom,” said the Boss. ‘“ But 
what’s wrong with your leg? ”’ 
said Joey. The Boss looked 
down, and for the first time 
realised that he had been badly 
hurt. By promptly starting 
up the engine and making for 
the shore Joey saved the boat 
before she could sink. Then 
the Boss was rushed to the 
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hospital at Picton, twenty miles 
away. Between skilful surgery 
and a grand constitution the 
leg was saved, and today he 
does not even limp. But if he 
had had the misfortune to lose 
a@ leg, I am sure, knowing the 
man, that it would have no more 
stopped his career as a whaler 
than a similar calamity stopped 
Captain Ahab, Melville’s hero 
in the immortal ‘Moby Dick.’ 

While he was in hospital, I 
wrote the Boss a letter of 
Sympathy and received the 
following reply :— 


“Your letter of 22nd Nov 
to hand. thank you very 
much indeed for you kind 
thoughts and I feel very 
grateful indeed. We shall 
be pleased ta have you with 
us at any time during our 
Whaling Season and you 
will be made welcome. When 
you return from your trip 
abroad just drop us a line 
and we will then advise you 
how to get here and the best 
time of season. I feel sure 
you will see something dif- 
ferent from your other wild 
game hunting although the 
experiance we had with last 
whale takes some beating. 
they are not all like the one 
that got away but there is to 
me always a certain thrill 
about whaling. I am pleased 
to tell you I don’t think I 
will be permanently injured. 
getting along quite well and 
now able to sit up. Wishing 
you Sir a very plesant trip 
and that you will come back 
feeling the benefit of your 
holiday.” 
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On my return he wrote to me 
again, inviting me to a whale 
hunt. I arranged to take the 
Blenheim and Nelson Circuits 
in July and to spend a week-end 
at the station later. On a 
Saturday evening about dark 
my associate and I reached the 
hospitable home of the Boss 
at the mouth of Tory Channel 
after a cold twenty-mile run 
down the Sound in a hired 
launch. After tea the evening 
passed all too quickly while we 
were listening to his whaling 
yarns. The Boss is a keen field 
naturalist and a close and ac- 
curate observer. A man of that 
type with twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience of whaling, having seen 
over a thousand whales killed 
and flensed, could not help 
acquiring a large stock of ac- 
curate knowledge. He was a 
good talker, and I never had a 
more interesting evening. No 
one knew, he said, the age to 
which whales lived. Some 
scientists had thought their 
age was from forty to eighty 
years, but he thought it must 
be at least 200 years. There 
was no reason why it should be 
less than that of the elephant, 
the largest of the land mammals. 
He affirmed that no one knew 
their period of gestation, or 
at what age or how often they 
bred. He had seen a fetus in 
a whale no less than eighteen 
feet long and looking as 
though it were just ready 
to be born. He had also 
seen one no longer than two 
inches and yet a_ perfect 
miniature specimen, except that 
there were two dark-coloured 
appendages hanging from the 
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places where in an earlier 
existence on land the creature’s 
hind-legs would naturally be. 
He had seen many killer whales 
in the Straits, but had never 
seen @ killer attack a whale. 
Whales have many parasites. 
They all harbour large colonies 
of barnacles. There is especi- 
ally a patch about two feet 
square immediately under the 
chin where the surface is so 
soft and yielding that the 
whale is unable to rub them 
off on the rocks. Consequently, 
they collect there so closely 
that in the flensing this patch 
is cut out and laid aside, for 
the barnacles are hard enough 
to injure the knives of the 
blubber-mincing machine. A 
whale also carries sea-lice, un- 
pleasant crab-like grey insects 
about the size of one’s little 
finger-nail. Many whales also 
have worms in their intestines 
—large three-inch fellows whose 
effect is to destroy the con- 
dition of the whale and decrease 
its yield. 

Next morning we were up at 
five o’clock, and well before 
daylight we, with another 
chaser, emerged from the 
Channel into the Straits in tow 
of the mother ship. The sea 
was choppy and a cold wind 
blew straight from the south, 
where fifty miles away we 
could see the snow-clad ranges 
of the Kaikouras rising to over 
9000 feet. The steamer ahead 
rose and fell in the swell, and 
the crow’s-nest rolled from side 
to side until it looked as if the 
watcher in it must be pitched 
out; but he smoked uncon- 
cernedly while he kept his 
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look-out. We travelled for 
some miles north along the 
grim coast—a continuous line 
of sheer cliffs dropping into 
deep sea. Not a life could be 
saved in a wreck on that coast. 
Then we turned out towards 
the middle of the Straits, and 
circled towards home. The 
wind gradually rose to a fresh 
breeze and the sea quickly got 
up. We saw no sign of whales, 
nor did the watchers at the 
look-out station, for if they had 
we should have heard of it by 
telephone. The experience, in 
spite of the cold, was pleasant 
at first, but after three hours’ 
tossing there was one passenger 
who silently prayed for jour- 
ney’s end. We reached shelter 
at last and spent the rest of 
the day on the look-out hill, 
having our lunch and remain- 
ing there till within half an 
hour of dark. It was dis- 
appointing not to have seen a 
whale, but I had one more day, 
and the evening looked like 
fine weather for the morrow. 
During the night, however, 
the wind started to moan 
round the house, and the in- 
creasing noise of the surf on 
the beach in the sheltered 
homestead bay indicated that 
the sea in the Straits was 
getting up. The morning broke 
with heavy rain and half a gale 
blowing. The Straits were too 
rough for the chasers, but that 
did not mean a holiday for the 
whalers. It was flood-tide from 
7 AM. to 1 P.M., and during 
that time it was possible that 
@ whale would enter the 
Channel, so watch and ward 
had to be kept. It was cold 
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and wet on the hillside, and I 
sat at home before a good fire 
reading an interesting history 
of whaling. By one o’clock 
the rain stopped and the wind 
dropped. The sea in the Straits 
began to go down and the 
watchers shifted to the look-out 
to watch the Straits. About 
two o’clock the whistle of the 
mother ship sounded, the signal 
that a whale had been seen in 
the Straits. I jumped into my 
oilskins, caught up the bag 
containing my movie camera, 
and rushed down to the beach, 
where a boat from the steamer 
was waiting forme. Just then 
the Boss’s launch came roaring 
round the headland into the 
bay and stopped within a 
length or so as he declutched 
and put her into reverse gear. 
The boat shot alongside, I 
tumbled into the tiny cockpit, 


and with a roar she was away. 
The turn was so rapid that the 
centrifugal force almost threw 


me out of the launch. She 
gathered way in a length or 
two, her bows rose two feet, 
and she roared over the half- 
mile of smooth water to the 
entrance in less than a minute. 
Then we had a hundred yards 
of smooth but high rollers to 
which the boat rose grandly, 
and suddenly we were in the 
open sea, with bumpy fifteen- 
foot rollers coming straight at 
us. I wondered when he was 
going to slow down, but the 
engine roared as loudly as ever 
and we charged those drunken 
rollers one after another, lifting 
to the swell and smashing down 
with a sickening thud into the 
trough, when it looked as 
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though the next wave towering 
above us must cover us green. 
But she rose at them like a 
thing alive, cut into the top 
sending a long plume of spray 
on both sides, and was down 
again and charging the next 
wave before the wall of spume 
from the last had fallen. It 
was exhilarating. I had never 
before experienced the feeling of 
speed in any vehicle compared 
with the thirty-five miles per 
hour in that low deadly launch. 
I felt, I confess, a tinge of that 
feeling of discomfort which 
men call fear. I glanced at 
the Boss to see how he was 
taking it, and what I saw on 
his face gave me confidence. 
There was a sparkle of youth 
in his clear eye and an expres- 
sion of sheer delight on his 
face. Then I found time to 
admire the harpooner. He 
was standing behind the gun- 
post. I presume he was hold- 
ing the post. I do not see how 
otherwise he could have stayed 
for a moment on board that 
wildly dancing prow as it shot 
skywards and crashed down 
the back of each wave. But 
his body swayed in perfect 
rhythm to the motion and in 
his mouth there was a dead 
half-burned cigarette. We ran 
at this breakneck speed for 
perhaps two miles. Another 
chaser had started with us, 
with Joey in charge and my 
associate a8 a passenger, but 
it had a minor mishap and 
broke down, leaving us two 
miles ahead. Then we slowed 
down in order to get a signal 
from the look-out station. But 
“There she blows!” shouted 
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the harpooner, and off we went 
again at breakneck speed for 
a mile or two, running this time 
the same way as the swell. 
As we ran I could see before 
me, every few hundred yards, 
@ moving patch of smoother 
water. The whale had heard 
us and was making off at top 
speed just under the surface. 
His powerful tail every now 
and then drove a mass of water 
to the surface so that we could 
follow his wake. But he must 
have sensed that we were over- 
taking him, and without breach- 
ing he altered course so that we 
overran him and lost his wake. 
The Boss immediately slowed 
down and every eye strained to 
catch the next blow. “ There 
she spouts,” behind us this 
time. The engine roared, again 
the boat swung round so 
sharply that even the har- 
pooner lost his poise and had 
to eling to the gun-post till we 
straightened on our course. 
And so the chase went on for 
half an hour. The whale 
dodged from course to course 
in its endeavours to escape, 
but it could not shake off that 
deadly killer. I forgot all 
about the sea in the excitement 
of the chase. When I saw a 
spout I yelled lustily. For a 
few priceless moments I re- 
captured my youth, and I 
could see that the thrill was 
even still fresh with the Boss. 
Finally the whale blew close 
to us, and with a roar the 
launch was placed on his wake. 
Now the harpooner could see 
him below the surface, and 
signalled with one hand the 
course which would give him a 
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shot. We ran up alongside just 
as the great warty head ap- 
peared for a moment to blow. 
Then down went the head and 
the great body bent upwards 
in the middle, bringing it half 
out of water within twenty feet. 
I caleulated that the body was 
visible for not more than two 
seconds. But in that time the 
harpooner had aimed his gun 
and pulled the trigger. I saw 
the heavy harpoon fly across 
with the rope flicking behind 
it and bury itself to two-thirds 
of its length in the side of the 
whale. Then he was gone, 
except that I caught a glimpse, 
so close that I could have 
touched it, of the near end of 
the fourteen foot wide tail as 
it just broke the surface. With 
one hand the Boss had put in 
the reverse gear, while with 
the other he was checking the 
rope as it tore round the 
loggerhead, cutting a groove 
into it and making a plume of 
smoke with the friction. The 
whale ran out 150 fathoms 
before it came up to blow again, 
so that it must have sounded 
deep. I did not hear the 
explosion of the harpoon—it 
was too far down. When it 
came up the whale spouted a 
great jet of blood, so that we 
knew it was sore stricken. 
The other launch had now 
come up. It immediately ran 
up to the whale as it lay on 
the surface and the harpooner 
threw a bomb harpoon. The 
launch backed off, and as the 
whale started to sound again 
the bomb was fired. This 
practically killed it. Meantime 
our rope was being hauled in 
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hand over hand and stowed in 
the locker. As we reached the 
whale it was still moving, and 
not wishing to run the risk of 
a flurry we ran up; another 
bomb harpoon was thrust in 
and fired, which killed it out- 
right. I saw the next day at 
the works that this bomb had 
severed its backbone. Then 
the air spear was thrust into 
its side, the air pump was set 
going off the engine, and in a 
few minutes the whale was 
unsinkable and was left to be 
towed in by the mother ship. 
No more whales were seen that 
day, but I had had my desire. 
I had seen the hunting of one 
of the largest mammals and 
had a thrill greater than any 
I remember from elephant, 
lion, or buffalo. _That was the 
sixty-seventh whale killed in 
fifty-seven days. 

Next morning we were rowed 
up to the factory a mile away 
to see the whale cut up. We 
arrived before work had started 
and had a good look at the 
monster quietly floating in the 
clear water, with its bloated 
side protruding. It proved to 
be a bull. It was about fifty 
feet long, its back grey-black 
and its underneath parts from 
chin to tail, including its two 
immense twelve-foot flippers, 
dead white. Its belly was 
scored lengthwise with cor- 
rugations spaced nine inches 
apart in which the skin was 
enfolded, obviously a provision 
of nature to allow for expansion. 
Its eye was no bigger than a 
cow’s, with a curiously mild 
human expression, but its 


mouth extended back for more 
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than a quarter of its length. 
It was encrusted with barnacles 
on various parts of its body, 
but mostly under the chin and 
along the edges of its flippers 
and tail, and there were 
places showing where it had 
recently scraped some of them 
off on the rocks, together with 
large patches of skin. If they 
attach themselves to a yielding 
part of the body the whaie 
evidently finds it impossible 
to dislodge them. The ear 
was invisible, but the Boss, 
knowing where to look, cut 
away a patch of outer skin 
revealing a small black hole 
which leads inward to an ear- 
drum well buried in the head. 
A length of cable chain was 
passed round the root of the 
tail, to which was rove a stout 
steel rope; a steam winch 
commenced to clatter, and the 
monster was drawn to the shore 
and up the slipway of greasy 
logs as easily as though it were 
@ porpoise. Then a gang of 
six bare-armed giants in gum- 
boots started to work, and in 
little over two hours, with the 
aid of winches, they had torn 
off the blubber and cut the 
whole carcase into pieces small 
enough to be hoisted into one 
of the immense digesters. A 
settler with two young men 
arrived in a launch for his 
annual supply of dog-meat. 
There are some tons of flesh 
towards the tail which are 
composed of muscle without a 
particle of fat. Several chunks 
weighing at least five hundred- 
weight each were hacked off and 
slid down the greasy flensing 
floor, where the settler and his 
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two boys rapidly cut them 
into long thin strips of meat 
which looked (and they say 
tastes) like good beefsteak. 
These are hung under the fir 
trees and will last for years as 
biltong, solving the dog-food 
problem on all the farms for 
twenty miles around. The 
immense intestines were slid 
into the sea, where they were 
immediately attacked by 
myriads of sea-birds, most of 
which were Cape Pigeons, and 
within an hour or two they 
had disappeared. The great 
stomach was shrunken and 
absolutely empty. They say 
the humpback grows fat in 
the summer on the inexhaust- 
ible food in the Antarctic seas, 
and lives on its fat when it 
travels north to breed. The 
internal organs were stupen- 
dous. The heart was an oblong 
cube about two feet across and 
two feet six inches in length. 
It must have weighed over a 
quarter of a ton. The arteries 
coming from it were pipes six 
inches in diameter with walls 
an inch thick. The windpipe 
was large enough in diameter 
for a town water-supply—quite 
nine inches. The kidneys must 
have weighed nearly 200 Ibs. 
each, and when cut into looked 
as though they were composed 
of thousands of small sheep’s 
kidneys glued together. The 
roof of the mouth was covered 
with a thick mat of grey hairs, 
frayed whalebone. There was 
a wall of whalebone eighteen 
inches deep hanging in over- 
lapping narrow slats from the 
top jaw. The edges of each 
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slat were frayed into hair. 
Obviously the whale, when 
feeding, would fill its mouth 
with a ton or two of water thick 
with plankton or crustacea, 
and then, closing its mouth, 
would slowly with its tongue 
Squeeze out the water through 
the spaces between the whale- 
bone slats, the food being 
retained by the hairs. The 
whalebone of the humpback 
is brittle when dry and of no 
commercial value. The throat 
was so small that it was 
difficult to insert an arm. The 
tongue was most extraordinary. 
It was black in colour with a 
corrugated surface, but upon 
being cut proved to be composed 
mostly of white blubber. It 
spread over the bottom of the 
mouth like poured bitumen, and 
it had the same elasticity as 
that substance. It is the tongue 
which the killer whales go for 
when they attack the humpback. 

We watched the giant car- 
case disappear under the skilful 
hands of the flensers. Oon- 
sidering that sixty-seven whales 
had been cut up at the factory 
the smell was not as over- 
powering a8 one would expect. 
The birds and the fish attend 
faithfully to the refuse, and 
the prevailing smell is the 
sickly sweet one of animal oil 
—unpleasant at first but not 
noticeable after half an hour. 
Then the launch came to take 
us back to law books and hard 
pavements. We bade good-bye 
to the Boss after having seen 
a glimpse of the most extraordi- 
nary big game hunting which 
goes on in this wonderful world. 

2F2 





TO THE HOKIANGA WITH ZK-AAQ. 


BY R. R. 


I HAVE always held the 
theory that the things we want 
to do are play, and the things 
we do not want to do are work, 
and I am sure that James 
would agree with me. 

In 1914, James, a boy of 
sixteen, the only son of a New 
Zealand dairy farmer, had been 
the bane of his father’s exist- 
ence. A kindly parent, whose 
heart and soul were wrapped 
up in the farm which he had 
won almost unaided from virgin 
bush, could not understand a 
boy who detested cows, grass, 
fences, milk buckets, and every- 
thing connected with his home. 
James wanted to be a motor 
engineer, and everything James 
wanted, he wanted very badly. 

In 1916, the New Zealand 
Government sponsored a 
scheme whereby young men of 
military age who were willing 
and able to pay for a course of 
flying could, on its satisfactory 
completion, be forwarded to 
England at Government ex- 
pense as approved candidates 
for the Flying Services. James 
had by this time succeeded in 
breaking away from home and 
was employed at a city garage. 
He hoarded every possible 
shilling, and by November 1918 
he had saved the sum required 
by the Flying School. Then 
the Germans very inconsider- 
ately terminated the war and 
the New Zealand State-aided 
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flying training scheme collapsed, 
and with it most of James’s 
hopes and ambitions. 

The years went on, and 
James became a fully fledged 
and very competent mechanic, 
finally achieving his own garage. 
The garage business prospered 
and James married, but still 
the great desire of his life 
remained unsatisfied. He 
wanted to fly. He thought 
about flying, read about it, 
dreamt about it. But flying 
had suffered an eclipse in New 
Zealand after 1919, and it was 
not until Kingsford Smith made 
his historic flight from America 
via Suva to New Zealand and 
Australia in 1928, that the 
Dominion once more decided 
to take an interest in aviation. 
Certain business men in the 
town of agreed to form 
@ flying club on a joy-riding- 
cum-tuition commercial basis, 
and James was one of them. 
They bought a Gipsy Moth and 
engaged a pilot to fly it. The 
pilot was a partner in the 
concern, and the joy-riding 
side flourished so mightily that 
he had neither time nor in- 
clination to give tuition lessons 
to the other partners. So 
James was still left lamenting ; 
for the fact that his Olub 
shares were paying handsome 
dividends did not reconcile 
him to remaining on the 
ground, and that he was part 
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owner of a machine in which 
he was not allowed to fly 
irritated him intensely. 

A few months earlier an 
enthusiast had imported into 
New Zealand a Blackburn Blue- 
bird light aeroplane with inter- 
changeable land and seaplane 
undercarriages. This was the 
type in which The Master of 
Sempill (mow Lord Sempill) 
had made very successful flights 
to the Continent in 1927, 


astonishing everyone by the 


performance of a two-seater 
seaplane equipped with an 
engine of only 72 h.p. The 
New Zealand owner, who did 
not fly himself, had engaged a 
pilot to fly the machine com- 
mercially, and this pilot had 
crashed on an early take-off 
occasion through trying to use 
too small a field. Small fields 
are the curse of flying in New 
Zealand: the country is 80 
hilly that it is difficult to find 
satisfactory fields near enough 
to centres of population. This 
crash earned the Blackburn an 
undeserved bad name in New 
Zealand flying circles, and when 
the machine had been repaired, 
and the owner wished to sell it, 
there were no buyers. James 
heard that the machine was 
for sale, and asked my opinion. 
I said that it was a beautifully 
built strong aeroplane, made 
by one of the best firms in the 
aircraft industry, but that it 
was somewhat underpowered 
for commercial flying off New 
Zealand fields. 

‘“* But it’s going very cheap,” 
argued James. So I told him 
that if he wanted to fly it for 
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pleasure only, it would do 
splendidly, but that I did not 
think it would be much use 
commercially. 

‘“‘T must make it earn some- 
thing,” said James. “TI can’t 
afford to fly for pleasure.’’ 

“You say there are floats 
with it,’ I replied; ‘“ well, 
there might be a chance of 
making it pay its way if you 
put it on to floats and cruised 
round the Auckland beaches in 
summer: there’s plenty of 
room, even for it, in Auckland 
Harbour.” 

“Tf I buy it, will you teach 
me to fly for nothing if I let 
you fly it commercially as 
well ? ” was the next question. 
LT laughed ; I had already found 
that New Zealanders wanted 
most things for nothing, a 
remaining instinct from pion- 
eering days, I suppose. At 
first I was inclined to refuse, 
then it occurred to me that the 
Blackburn a8 a seaplane had 
certain other commercial possi- 
bilities. In the far north of the 
North Island there were coast 
towns which land machines 
had not yet been able to visit 
because the country was too 
precipitous and wooded to offer 
landing grounds. The first joy- 
riding concern to go there with 
a seaplane would probably do 
very well. So I temporised 
with James, and finally we 
agreed that if he bought the 
Blackburn, and put it on to 
floats, I would give him a few 
lessons while he assisted me in 
@ joy-riding campaign in the 
north. 

A week later he rang me up 
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to say that he had bought the 
machine. “It’s on its land 
undercarriage ; let’s go and 
fetch it tomorrow,” he sug- 
gested eagerly. At first I 
refused, but he persevered and 
pleaded so earnestly that at 
last I agreed, provided he 
would promise to fit the floats 
within a fortnight and carry 
out our bargain. The following 
day we motored to Hobsonville, 
the combined land and seaplane 
base north of Auckland, and 
inspected ZK-AAQ which had 
been repaired there by the Air 
Survey and Transport Co. It 
looked a bit battered, but it 
flew all right, and we took it 
away the same afternoon. 
James had control for most of 
the flight, and showed that he 
was going to be an apt pupil. 
His enthusiasm and delight 
were unbounded: here was 
his life’s desire under his hand 
at last, and the result was not 
disappointing. He sang and 
shouted, and kept on slapping 
me on the back. It was a 
pleasure to sit beside him and 
watch him get the feel of the 
machine. He had handled 
racing motor-cycles, cars, and 
speedboats, and he had nice 
hands for aeroplane piloting. 
I gave him his first landing 
lesson at the end of the flight, 
and after we had finally landed, 
he insisted on giving himself 
ten minutes’ taxi practice on 
the ground: obviously he was 
not going to take very long to 
learn to fly. 

During the next fortnight 
we were both too busy for 
flying tuition, so that he had 
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only had three more brief flying 
lessons when it came to the 
time for flying back to Hobson- 
ville to fit the floats. The 
Officer Commanding, Hobson- 
ville Base, lent us shed facilities, 
but the work was to be our 
own responsibility. I had a 
very sketchy knowledge of 
rigging, and of course James 
had none, but he had already 
had the wings off the Blue- 
bird and put them back, and 
without appreciably altering 
the rigging, so after that we 
viewed the job of changing 
an undercarriage with equa- 
nimity. James was a bom 
mechanic, with an instinct for 
fitting, and fortunately the 
Blackburn people had made 
the conversion details almost 
foolproof, which was just as 
well, for there were no instruc- 
tions. We had to take off 
all the inspection plates and 
coat the floats with shellac 
and varnish inside. Then 
we slung the machine, took 
off wheels, &c., and fitted 
the floats as they seemed to 
want to go. came round 
to see how we were getting on, 
and went away again shaking 
his head. “I suppose you 
know how to rig this machine,’’ 
he had said to me doubtfully. 
“Oh yes,” I had replied cheer- 
fully, ‘“‘ the only thing is we’re 
not quite sure whether we 
haven’t got the floats back to 
front.”” He grinned. “If you 
have, I suppose she’ll fly back- 
wards,” he suggested. James 
was doing most of the work, 
and enjoying it. He whistled, 
sang his one and only song, 
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“Why do I love you,” and 
was surprised when I insisted 
on stopping for food and drink. 
After ten hours of almost 
continuous work, the job was 
finished, and we let the machine 
down on to a beach-irolley 
ready for launching the follow- 
ing morning. It looked very 
shipshape and workmanlike, 
and James ran his hand lovingly 
along the float. ‘‘ You know 
this is the first holiday I’ve 
had for years,” he remarked, 
and could not understand why 
I stared at him in amazement. 
My back felt like breaking and 
I was tired out, though I had 
not done half as much work as 
he had. 

In the morning lent 
us & launching party, and when 
the Bluebird was successfully 
launched he looked at her 
appreciatively. ‘‘ Well, she 
looks all right,’ he remarked. 
‘“‘T wonder if you’ll get off.” 

We filled up with petrol and 
oil, put in tools, engine and 
cockpit covers, sea anchor, and 
our luggage. Then we climbed 
in ourselves. 

“Well, if you get off with 
that load,” said “Pil 
give Mr Blackburn full marks !”’ 

I taxied down the estuary 
into the Waitemata Harbour, 
thankful that there was not 
much wind. My seaplane ex- 
perience was limited to twelve 
hours, but this was a fact I had 
not communicated even to 
James. It was going to be a 
case of the blind leading the 
blind, and under these circum- 
stances the less said the better. 
A novice in a seaplane is more 
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likely to give himself away on 
the water than in the air; for 
a seaplane is nearly all keel 
surface, and can go round and 
round in circles like an under- 
ruddered barge in a strong 
current. When we got out 
into the harbour we found a 
nice breeze, and I managed to 
get into wind with a long 
stretch of clear water ahead. 
The engine was running well, 
and the floats were fitted in 
such a way that they were 
already nicely under the point 
of balance, and one could not 
do much to assist a take-off 
beyond opening the throttle 
wide, pushing the stick slightly 
forward, and hoping for the 
best. James sat tensely for- 
ward, and if ever a man helped 
to will a machine off, he did. 
We had covered a mile, and 
were getting too near the op- 
posite shore for comfort, before 
at last we came unstuck. 
Under the lee of the land the 
breeze dropped a trifle, and 
we almost fell back on to the 
water: finally I did a low 
dragging turn at about twenty 
feet, and we occupied the next 
five minutes, and covered about 
five miles, in gaining a height 
of 200 feet. But the machine 
was handling satisfactorily and 
I could find nothing wrong 
with the rigging beyond a 
considerable tail heaviness 
which our disgraceful overload 
at the back was quite sufficient 
to account for. Then I flew 
back over Hobsonville to show 
them we had been successful. 
James was in the seventh 
heaven of delight. He shouted 
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and sang, and demanded eagerly 
to be allowed to fly the machine. 
I handed over to him at 500 
feet, and after letting the 
machine stand on its tail and 
do a beastly little tail-slide 
because he was not ready for 
the excessive tail heaviness, he 
made no mistakes. 

We set a course overland for 
the west coast immediately ; 
for in any case it meant twenty 
minutes’ flying and we had not 
petrol to spare for high climb- 
ing. If the engine failed I 
should have to find the softest 
ground available, in the hopes 
of sliding to a standstill and 
not somersaulting. We would 
undo our belts and trust to 
being thrown out, for it would 
not be pleasant to be under- 
neath in an Overturned sea- 
plane, particularly in soft 
ground. However, all went 
well, and when we reached the 
south end of Kaipara Harbour, 
which is a desolate, shallow, huge 
no-man’s waste of water, we 
came down to twenty feet and 
gave the engine full throttle in 
level flight for three minutes. 
To our surprise, we found that 
the floats only reduced our 
top landplane speed by about 
three miles an hour. But the 
increased weight plus our over- 
load of machine gear and 
luggage were demanding a 
considerably greater throttle 
opening to maintain cruising 
speed, and we knew that we 
should have very little fuel 
margin at the end of our trip. 
Navigation was absurdly simple. 
We had only to fly due north 
up the coast-line until we reached 
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the Hokianga River - head, 
marked by a low bluff carrying 
@ lighthouse. There is no such 
coast-line to be found anywhere 
in Great Britain. For nearly 
@ hundred and fiffy miles it 
runs north, and the restless 
blue-grey Tasman Sea rides in to 
@ narrow golden sanded beach 
in @ series of even surf-lines 
which the eye can follow as 
far as the horizon. The beach 
is bounded by a line of low 
sandhills, behind which lie 
lagoons, scrub, and rolling 
deforested land now carrying 
@ secondary growth of Manuka 
and Teatree. During the early 
part of the flight we were 
within constant sight of cleared 
farmlets whose oases of vivid 
green grass contrasted with 
the olive-coloured Teatree ; but 
beyond the Maunganui Bluff 
settlements grew rarer, and for 
stretches of many miles the 
country inland lay peacefully 
desolate. Finally I took over 
control again, and we flew a 
little way inland to inspect 
Dargaville, a town of about 
5000 inhabitants, the chief 
northern metropolis of this 
sparsely settled west coast dis- 
trict. The engine was running 
so happily that we risked re- 
maining on an inland course 
sufficiently long to view the 
last remaining Kauri forest in 
the North Island, which has 
now been spared as a National 
Park. The New Zealand Kauri 
is @ magnificent tree. It is one 
of the four largest trees in the 
world, and the pale-coloured 
mottled trunk of a fully-grown 
Specimen rises straight and 
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smooth for fifty feet before 
the first branches are reached. 
Trees may reach a height of 150 
feet, and some of them are 
over twenty feet in diameter 
just above ground level. Even 
viewed from a swiftly moving 
aeroplane, the sight of these 
forest giants is impressive. 
After we had picked up the 
coast once more, I handed over 
to James again. His fingers 
were itching for control, but. I 
made a bargain that “‘ Why do 
I love you” was not to be 
sung until we reached Hokianga. 
James’s voice was about as 
melodious as a corncrake. I 
began to worry concerning 
petrol supplies. We were run- 
ning at 200 revolutions above 
normal, and that meant shorten- 
ing our endurance by half an 
hour at least. With surf run- 


ning, it would not be feasible 


to alight in the sea near the 
shore, and to come down just 
outside the surf would be 
equally hopeless because there 
were no channels through which 
we could taxiin. The sandhills 
had now given place to cliffs 
carrying thick virgin forest, 
and there was no friendly 
lagoon in sight. However, while 
the gauge still showed a suffi- 
cient margin, we sighted the 
Hokianga Lighthouse, and a few 
seconds later the river mouth 
began to open up, lying between 
steep bluffs carrying timber all 
the way from the water’s edge. 
We turned in over the bar, 
which is such an obstacle to 
shipping, and found ourselves 
at last with suitable smooth 
water running underneath. 
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Since leaving Kaipara Harbour, 
nearly sixty miles south, we 
saw no place except an 
occasional lagoon where we 
could have descended safely. 
I did not point this out to 
James, who regarded the sea 
aS safe harbourage. 

The Hokianga is a beautiful 
river. The banks rise precipi- 
tously on both sides, carrying 
bush and trees all the way to a 
height running up to five or 
six hundred feet. The channel 
winds round two or three islands 
and then opens out into a wide 
lagoon with a hilly peninsula 
running so far across the middle 
as almost to close the channel. 
On this peninsula is built the 
small town of Rawene. We 
flew over the town, circled it, 
and then flew low along the 
water-front. A hornet raiding 
a beehive could not have 
created more disturbance. 
Everyone ran out into the 
roads and gardens and waved 
frantically: it was obvious 
that a flying machine was no 
usual sight there. However, 
our destination was Kohu Kohu, 
farther up the harbour, where 
we had been offered hospitality 
and the use of a mooring buoy. 

It was nearly two and a half 
hours after having left Hobson- 
ville that we alighted off Kohu 
Kohu, and petrol was almost 
exhausted. We were met by 
a motor-boat and piloted to 
our mooring, being surrounded 
and impeded by almost all the 
rowing-boats of Kohu Kohu, 
most of which appeared to be 
in the charge of enthusiastic 
boys and girls. The harbour- 
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town clings precariously to a 
steep slope, and although there 
is a road running inland which 
does eventually communicate 
with the outside world, yet 
most of the town’s communi- 
cation services are water-borne, 
and the population is as much 
at home on water as on land. 

We were immediately bom- 
barded with requests for flights, 
but first of all, refuelling had to 
be arranged. The Shell Co. had 
a depot on the quay, but as 
they had neither pump nor 
pipe-line, we had to refuel 
from two-gallon petrol tins, 
laboriously handed up from a 
boat via two pairs of hands, 
to James, sprawling on the 
top plane. We had brought 


with us a gallon of Castrol, 
ready for emergency, and it 
was just as well we had done 
so, for there was none available 


here. Luckily, however, a 
wholesale grocer had two or 
three gallons of pure castor 
oil: we mixed this with ours, 
and introduced the mixture 
hopefully to the engine, which 
accepted it, and ran satis- 
factorily. 

The embarking of intending 
passengers, and getting them 
safely into the machine, pre- 
sented a problem, for James 
seemed to be required both on 
the quay as booking agent, 
and at the machine side as 
embarkation officer. The 
people were entirely ignorant 
concerning flying machines, and 
were quite ready to trample on 
a fabric-covered wing surface, 
or haul themselves inboard by 
grasping ailerons, fin, or trail- 
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ing edge. When the engine 
was running, I required both 
my eyes for watching boys in 
boats ; for their only immediate 
pleasure seemed to be to row 
as near the machine as possible 
and then stand up in the 
rocking boat and put their 
heads almost within range of 
the revolving propeller. Then, 
while one was cursing someone 
in front, one would become 
aware that the rudder was 
being moved, and would look 
round to find another young 
hopeful nuisance playing round 
the tail plane. Finally I spotted 
a raft anchored some distance 
out in the harbour, and sent 
@ messenger to ask its Owner’s 
permission to use it. This was 
granted. Then we hired a 
boatman to bring intending 
passengers off to the raft two 
at a time only, and James was 
able to book their flights, 
collect their money, and put 
them safely into the machine. 
We flew until dark, and I 
was very glad when the last 
flight was over. Getting safely 
away from and back to the 
raft was a harassing perform- 
ance because of the crowd of 
attendant boats whose crews 
could not be made to realise 
that a seaplane on the water 
wants a lot of room for 
maneuvring, and can only 
turn or change course com- 
paratively slowly. James also 
had his difficulties, for I was 
having to stop the engine each 
time, and unless James re- 
membered to turn it round 
(the Genet is a radial engine) 
so that the exhaust valves on 
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the two bottom cylinders were 
open to allow spare oil to drain 
out, the plugs in these two 
cylinders would oil up. We 
had had no time for meals, and 
except for the sandwiches we 
had eaten on the way up we 
had had nothing since break- 
fast : now we were both weary, 
and James was nearly as black 
as a tinker, for the day had been 
warm and he had been rubbing 
sweat from his face with oil- 
grimed hands. After we had 
sent away the last aspiring 
passengers and I was already 
getting out engine and cockpit 
covers, James suggested that 
he should have a lesson! I 
expressed myself vigorously, 
and he sighed regretfully and 
agreed to wait until the morn- 
ing. We made the seaplane 
secure, fixed riding-lights, and 
then climbed into our attendant 
boat and were rowed ashore. 
James sang “ Why do I love 
you,” and assured me that 
today had been one of the 
finest days of his life and he 
hadn’t had a holiday for 
years, and wasn’t everything 
wonderful ! 

We returned to the harbour 
after breakfast the following 
morning, to find the seaplane 
riding like a motionless swan 
in @ glassy surfaced lake. 
James’s face fell when I told 
him that there would not be 
the slightest chance of getting 
off the water until a breeze 
Sprang up, and as he would 
not believe me I suggested idly 
that he should make the at- 
tempt himself. Before I could 
say another word he had 
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jumped into the boat and was 
soon rowing himself across the 
intervening strip of water. He 
removed the engine and cockpit 
covers, primed the engine, and — 
was about to start it when I 

yelled to him to remind him 
that he was still tied up to a 
buoy. He thereupon cast off 
from the buoy and started the 
engine (this could be done by 
handle while standing on the 
wing), Then he scrambled 
into the cockpit, and taxied 
out into the harbour. So far 
he had managed very well. 
For the next ten minutes he 
persevered with attempts to 
get off the water, and I began 
to get nervous lest a breeze 
should spring up while he was 
still out there, and he should 
succeed. Finally, however, he 
gave it up and returned to- 
wards the raft. Most of the 
population had now gathered 
on the quay, and I put out in 
a boat to take him in tow. 
Then a little breeze began to 
blow, which luckily James did 
not realise, and the seaplane 
began to go round in circles. 
Instead of switching off and 
waiting to be taken in tow, 
James continued to make at- 
tempts to reach either the buoy 
or the raft, and I and the 
crowd settled down to watch 
the entertainment. At last 
he gave it up in despair and 
allowed me to take him in tow. 
There was now sufficient wind, 
and I suggested that the first 
passenger should be embarked. 
James had had enough for the 
time being, and sang out to 
our boatman to bring over the 
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first passenger. I saw one of 
the biggest and fattest men I 
have ever seen climb into the 
boat, which was paddled to- 
wards us with its gunwale 
almost submerged. I hastily 
conferred with James, and 
begged him to rearrange the 
order. ‘ Give me a little girl, 
or someone light, to begin 
with,” I demanded. ‘TI shall 
never get off with that moun- 
tain of flesh unless it’s blowing 
half a gale.”’” So when Gar- 
gantua arrived at the raft, 
James explained the position 
to him. The man cheerfully 
agreed to wait. ‘“‘ Take my 
little girl instead,’’ he suggested. 
“Very well,” said James ; “is 
she here?” Gargantua bel- 
lowed for ‘ Ethel.’ ‘ Where’s 
Ethel? Send Ethel,” he shouted. 
There was a heave from the 
middle of the crowd on the 
quay, and a girl pushed her 
way down the steps to await 
the boat which was returning 
for her. I looked at James, 
and James looked at me. Then 
he began to chuckle. ‘She 
looks like a chip of the old 
block, don’t she!” he whis- 
pered; then he turned to 
Gargantua with “Fine girl, 
your daughter, isn’t she?” 
“You bet,” replied the grati- 
fied parent. “She weighed 
twelve stone when she was 
twelve years old, and she’s 
been putting on nearly a stone 
@® year ever since.” James 
forgot his manners and began 
to laugh. “ And how old is 
she now?” I asked appre- 
hensively. ‘ Rising fifteen,” 
was the reply. James told me 
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afterwards that my face was a 
study. The girl arrived, and, 
massive limb by massive limb, 
was shoe-horned into the cock- 
pit. The Bluebird had side- 
by-side seating, and the girl 
bulged over into my seat. 
‘“‘You’ve nothing to grumble 
about yet,” whispered James 
maliciously ; “ wait till it’s Dad’s 
turn!” I taxied far out into 
the harbour, and was relieved 
to find that out in the middle 
there was quite a decent breeze. 
We took off after a long run, 
and I turned and flew back 
very low over the heads of 
those on the raft: I was feel- 
ing rather bad tempered. 

We managed to put ‘ Dad’ 
off until the fuel tank was 
running low. He was patience 
personified, and I believe he 
would have been content to wait 
all day. James put our general 
purpose size 7 flying helmet 
on his head, where it perched 
on that massive cranium 
like a clown’s miniature cap. 
When at last he had struggled 
into his seat, his head was only 
an inch below the petrol tank. 
“Tf we get a bump, he’ll 
crack his skull,’’ I whispered to 
James. ‘‘ Never mind his skull ; 
what about my petrol tank?” 
was the unfeeling reply. I 
taxied away from the raft and 
passed within a few feet of the 
end of the quay. The crowd 
roared with delight. ‘‘ Where’s 
the pilot?” they demanded ; 
and, “‘ Give him air, F n.”’ 
I felt a bit of an ass. Iam fairly 
small, and the huge bulk of 
Gargantua absolutely blotted 
out my vision on the starboard 
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side. The breeze was blowing 
down the channel, and it oc- 
curred to me that there might 
be a little extra wind and 
ripple where the channel was 
narrowest, so I started my 
take-off run opposite it, and 
sure enough it was not until 
we reached the tumbled water 
of the channel that we came 
unstuck. But I had to con- 
tinue for the whole length of 
the channel before I dare turn, 
because there was a nasty 
downdraught coming off the 
precipitous sides of the ravine. 
So Gargantua got an extra 
long flight, and enjoyed it 
thoroughly. A wide grin al- 
most split his huge face from 
ear to ear, and he looked so 
comical under the flapping 
helmet that my bad temper 
vanished. When we returned, 
we were greeted with rounds of 
applause. Gargantua was a 
popular character, and when 
the information had leaked out 
that we were deferring his 
flight on account of his size 
and weight, bets had been 
freely laid and taken concern- 
ing whether we got off the water 
or not. 

We had to refuel again at 
what ought to have been lunch- 
time, and James insisted on 
having a lesson before we 
recommenced passenger flights. 
He took off, flew round, and 
alighted, entirely without my 
assistance ; and only got into 
difficulties when it came to 
trying to taxi up to the raft. 
With practice I had become 
very expert at this, and with 
our boy assistant standing by 
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to keep us fended off, James 
was able to change passengers 
over while I kept the engine 
running. As well as acting as 
booking clerk and passenger 
embarkation officer, James was 
now having considerable diffi- 
culty in restarting the engine 
on any occasion when it had to 
be stopped ; for by the end of 
the afternoon it would only 
restart if the plugs were taken 
out and changed for cold ones. 
We were still surrounded by a 
crowd of small boats, and the 
size of the crowd on the quay 
never seemed to diminish : 
presumably they had given up 
all idea of work, and only left 
for meals in relays. James’s 
temper became somewhat 
ruffled, for he kept on burning 
himself on the hot engine. 

By the end of the second 
day we had almost exhausted 
the possibilities of Kohu Kohu. 
The work had been incessant 
and tiring, but profitable, and 
James’s spirits remained buoy- 
ant. He wanted to take the 
seaplane up by himself just 
before dark, and I only dis- 
suaded him by reminding him 
that it still required filling up 
ready for the next day’s flying, 
which we proposed to carry 
out at Rawene. On the follow- 
ing morning we flew down the 
harbour and alighted off the 
end of the jetty at Rawene. 
It was some time before a boat 
put off, and our first visitor 
turned out to be the represen- 
tative of the local newspaper, 
who told us that the people of 
Rawene were displeased with 
us for having gone to Kohu 
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Kohu first. We gave this first 
visitor a free flight, and then 
James accompanied him ashore 
on a propaganda mission, re- 
turning about half an hour 
later with the Mayor, whom he 
had persuaded to accept a 
flight. This started the ball 
rolling, and the Mayor turned 
up trumps by sending two of 
his family for paid-for flights. 
But now we began to experience 
trouble. For one thing, the 
seaplane was beginning to ride 
@ little sluggishly, and we sus- 
pected that water was seeping 
under the bottom plates; for 
another, the engine was re- 
fusing to tick over slowly, and 
I could only keep it running 
on the water by opening the 
throttle fairly wide ; this meant 
that we had considerable way 
on all the time, and it was 
necessary to switch off each 
time we wished to change 
passengers. Each time I 
stopped the engine, James had 
to take out plugs, and he burnt 
his fingers and said naughty 
words. We no longer had the 
friendly crowd who had become 
accustomed to us at Kohu 
Kohu, and any accompanying 
laughter here had a touch of 
malice in it. So I suggested 
to James that he should 
put one passenger at a time 
into the boat, and row out 
parallel to my incoming course, 
and I would throw him a 


light heaving line so that he 
could draw up and let the 
passenger step on to the float 
and so up to the cockpit. 
This idea pleased James, and 
we operated things satisfac- 
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torily for three or four flights. 
Then James missed the heaving 
line twice in succession and I 
had to switch off, managing, 
before I did so, to bring 
the machine close to the 
quay. It was a very irritable 
James who commenced taking 
out hot plugs once again, and 
I thought it tactful to turn my 
attention to someone else for 
@ few seconds. James was 
perched on a board placed 
transversely across the floats. 
Suddenly I heard someone call 
out, and I looked round in 
time to see our boy assistant, 
with back bowed purposefully 
over the oars, in the act of 
pulling the boat with another 
passenger in it, straight into 
the plank on which the wrathful 
James was standing. The next 
moment there was a crash, a 
delighted shout from the crowd, 
and James was upside down 
on the boat’s bottom boards. 
When he got up, he made for 
the middle of the boat, intent 
on cuffing the head of the 
offending boy., who, seeing what 
was coming, moved backwards 
in the boat. James advanced, 
with hand raised. The boy 
moved back, with arm pro- 
tectively uplifted. The crowd 
yelled with anticipatory de- 
light; the next second the 
boy had taken one step too 
many backwards, and fallen 
out of the boat. Then everyone 
laughed, even James ; but not 
the boy, who swam sulkily 
shoreward and refused to have 
anything more to do with us. 
So James offered the job to the 
next likely -looking boy, but 
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demanded that first he should 
strip and dive to recover 
the invaluable plugbox-spanner 
which had fallen into the water 
when James fell into the boat. 
It appeared, however, that the 
bottom of the harbour was 
mud, and there was no hope 
of retrieval. So James had 
to carry on with the work 
using an unsuitable adjustable 
spanner. When we finally got 
going once more, I realised 
that at all costs, if possible, the 
engine must be kept running ; 
but when I alighted after the 
next flight I was only able to 
keep taxi speed moderately low 
by switching off and on. Our 
new boy was inept in the boat, 
and succeeded in digging in his 
oars just at the moment that 
I was switching on. This meant 
that the gap between boat and 
seaplane float widened suddenly, 


and our next passenger, a girl, 
disregardful of James’s yell 
and outstretched hand, decided 


to jump for it. A seaplane 
float is smooth, rounded, and 
slippery, so it is hardly necessary 
to say what happened. ‘“ Can 
you swim ? ” shouted James in 
despair when the girl’s head 
reappeared. She did not reply, 
but as her head disappeared 
again it was pretty obvious 
that she could not (we were 
assured afterwards that this 
was the only girl in Rawene 
who could not swim). So 
James had to jump in and haul 
her towards the boat, which 
the frightened boy was handling 
in a very unhelpful manner. 
The business of commercial 
joy-riding now seemed to have 
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degenerated into a water frolic, 
and it was obvious that the 
crowd greatly appreciated the 
entertainment, for odd members 
reluctantly detached them- 
selves from it and ran away 
shouting for friends or relatives 
to “ come and see what’s hap- 
pening: it’s great!” James 
rowed the boat towards me, 
climbed on to the float, turned 
round and pushed the boat 
away again with his foot and 
told the boy to row the girl 
ashore. Then he undressed as 
well as he could in the cockpit 
and put on a spare pair of 
overalls which happened to be 
in the locker. By this time 
the engine was cool, but 
although James wound and 
wound away in a frenzy, he 
could not get it to start. A 
strong breeze began to blow up, 
and we slowly drifted away 
from the jetty, pursued by 
shouts of encouragement and 
advice from a disappointed 
crowd who could see their 
entertainment vanishing. Then 
I took a turn at engine starting, 
wound away until I was nearly 
sick, and returned to the cock- 
pit to find that James had got 
the switches ‘off.’ However, 
‘off’ or ‘on’ made no differ- 
ence, and in ten minutes’ time 
we came to rest in a reed bed 
at the top of the harbour. I 
settled down with a cigarette, 
and a pair of mallard duck 
swam towards us wondering 
concerning this new breed of 
waterfowl. James was remark- 
ably silent. Then at last he 
began to speak again. He 
discussed aeroplanes, and par- 
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ticularly seaplanes, with a 
surprising newborn vigour 
and a still more surprising 
flow of appropriate language. 
Naturally enough, however, his 
finer periods concerned engines, 
radial engines, this particular 
radial engine, and its extremely 
incapable makers, with whose 
habits, manners, birth, up- 
bringing, and ultimate desti- 
nation he seemed (to himself) 
to be thoroughly and satis- 
factorily familiar. He com- 
pared the abilities and the 
products of a famous British 
firm with those of Chinese, 
Esquimaux, and Australian 
aborigines, to the vast advan- 
tage of races hitherto unre- 
nowned for mechanical progress. 
Then he discussed, with a 
certain detachment, the habits, 
manners, and appearance of 
the inhabitants of Rawene, 


commencing with the grown- 
ups, and continuing via half- 


witted imbecile boys to 
quarter-witted girls who could 
neither swim nor walk nor 
even satisfactorily drown. He 
suggested, d@ la Sterne, one or 
two things only that they 
could do, but doubted whether 
even these accomplishments 
had been thoroughly mastered. 
He eventually talked himself 
into a high good-humour and 
me into a stomach - aching 
helplessness of laughter. Then 
he tackled the engine once 
more, and this time discovered 
a magneto fault which he was 
able temporarily to rectify. 
The engine ran, and I taxied 
gaily out of the reed bed. 
Once more we made for Rawene, 
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and we were already within 
hailing distance of the jetty 
when the engine ceased 
suddenly. I did not speak, 
and neither did James. It 
took him about two minutes 
to find the trouble, a choked 
jet, and another five minutes to 
rectify it. Darkness was now 
not far off, and I suggested 
tactfully that we might perhaps 
‘eallitaday.’ James morosely 
agreed, and slumped down in 
his seat without suggesting that 
he should fit the dual control. 
We went home, and James did 
not even ‘wonder why he 
loved me.’ We filled up in a 
quickly gathering darkness, and 
James suddenly said, “I say, 
we’ve done pretty well; what 
about going home? [If I have 
any more holiday I shall be 
getting a nervous breakdown.” 

That night, for the first time, 
we visited a hotel and enter- 
tained many of those who had 
flown with us. They were 
delighted with the story of our 
Rawene experiences, which al- 
ready, in the warm convivial 
atmosphere, began to seem 
amusing even to us. We made 
arrangements to leave the 
following morning, but the 
Hokianga is not called Hoki- 
anga (Maori = “Come Back 
Again ’’) for nothing ; for when 
we reached the Heads we found 
a howling south-westerly gale 
blowing outside, and the sea. 
plane, once more overloaded 
and with water in the floats, 
was almost forced down. We 
returned to the comfortable 
shelter of the river and waited 
for the gale to blow itself out, 
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which it did within twenty-four 
hours, leaving behind that 
lovely, peaceful, sunny quiet 
which often so suddenly 
succeeds gale in tropical and 
sub-tropical latitudes. James 
flew the machine, and I made 
no complaints when he settled 
down to skimming the wave- 
tops on the outermost line of 
surf. I was warm, comfortable, 
and lazy, and there was such a 
big sea running that, whether 
we were compelled to a forced 
alighting from a thousand feet 
or from twenty, made little 
difference : the Bluebird would 
be picked up and hurled ashore 
in an untidy bundle in any case. 
But the engine ran with re- 
newed strength and vigour, as 
if rejoicing in the lovely day, 
and with every twenty minutes 
of flying the machine became 
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more buoyant, as if glad to be 
free of the nasty downdraughts 
lurking at the sides of the 
Hokianga. We made Hobson- 
ville in good time and in good 
order, and I taxied up to the 
slipway as if I had been flying 
seaplanes all my life: three 
days of fetching up to a 
diminutive raft or buoy had 
made me expert. On the way 
down James had sung “‘ Why 
do I love you ” in alto, treble, 
and bass; he had whistled it, 
hummed it, and shouted it. 
I did not care; for him it 
had been four eventful days 
crammed with new experience ; 
for me it had been thoroughly 
entertaining and _ sufficiently 
profitable ; which, taking days 
by and large, is a very satis- 
factory thing to be able to 
record. 








AN ASSAULT ON RUWENZORI. 


BY DAVID RODEN BUXTON. 


AMONG the three great snow 
mountains of tropical Africa, 
one stands out from its fellows 
in retaining to this day some- 
thing of the mystery which has 
been so largely swept from the 
continent. Long left undis- 
turbed, owing to its isolation 
and relative inaccessibility, 
Ruwenzori even yet receives 
few visitors, and of these 
repulses the majority. For the 
great mountain is one of the 
most elusive in the world, and 
no man-made contrivance will 
ever free it from the curtains 
of mist and cloud which almost 
perpetually maintain its seclu- 
sion from the outside world. 
The story of how Stanley lived 
for months near the base of 
Ruwenzori and knew nothing 
of it, is familiar history. All 
who know that great part of 
Uganda from which the moun- 
tain should be visible can 
understand his experience. 
The modern traveller, or official, 
going about his business, know- 
ing exactly where to look and 
when to look, knowing for 
certain that the mountain is 
there, rarely catches the in- 
distinct outline of its huge 
bulk; more rarely still can 
he distinguish the long line of 
peaks. ; 

I recall an evening spent at 
Kichwamba Camp, a place on 
the eastern escarpment of the 
western Rift Valley, which 


commands a view (though one 
seldom visible except during 
the rains) of the Ruwenzori 
massif. Towards evening the 
clouds which had obscured the 
mountain all day began to 
disperse; by sunset it was 
almost free, but for the highest 
levels, where the clouds clung 
obstinately. When the sun 
had gone down, the whole 
vast mass of the mountain— 
sixty miles long—stood out 
dark and solid against the 
western sky. 

Next morning’s scene was a 
contrast, and remains no less 
vividly in my mind. The bulk, 
the solidity of the mountain 
were gone; through the hazy 
morning air its outline was 
but faintly visible. I took my 
field-glasses and scanned the 
line—far above horizon level— 
where the mountain mass had 
been capped by cloud the night 
before. There, cut off from all 
support, hung between a bed 
of mist and the pale morning 
sky, were the peaks. The sun, 
just risen, had caught the 
sheets of snow. 

But this revelation was not 
for long. The clouds, already 
gathered round the base of 
the massif, were streaming up 
towards the heights. The 
mountain withdrew from the 
world for another day—perhaps 
for a week, or a month. My 
way lay elsewhere. But I 
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carried away with me the 
memory—and the challenge— 
of that rare glimpse. 

Thus, little by little and bit 
by bit, those who travel in 
Uganda become aware of the 
great mountain which rises on 
their western border and over- 
looks the Congo beyond. 


In due course the oppor- 
tunity came to make closer ac- 
quaintance with the mountain. 
We were a party of three: 
botanist, artist, and (myself) 
entomologist. Our objects were 
mainly scientific ; the time and 
the means at our disposal, 
thanks to institutional support, 
not too strictly limited. We 
had several reasons for choos- 
ing @ hitherto untraversed route 
up the mountain, but probably 
the strongest was simply the 
appeal of the unexplored. 

There is a great choice of 
approaches to the peaks of 
Ruwenzori. The massif, in- 
deed, has rather the configura- 
tion of a range in miniature 
than of a single mountain. 
Unlike Mount Kenya, which 
has a single jagged snow-peak, 
and Kilimanjaro, with two 
peaks, Ruwenzori has a multi- 
tude, distributed in some six 
groups along the north-and- 
south axis of the range. The 
peaks are separated by great 
clefts, and these lead into a 
number of deep valleys which 
radiate in all directions from 
the central heights. 

In the past almost all parties 
have ascended the valley of 
the Mubuku, which provides a 
short route to the snows from 
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the east. We chose the Nyam- 
gasani, which flows along the 
longer north-south axis of 
the mountain to reach Lake 
Edward at the southern end. 
This approach we knew would 
be long; but it held the 
irresistible appeal of novelty, 
for no one had yet attempted 
the route. It should lead us 
to the southernmost of the 
snowy summits, Weismann 
Peak, in the group named after 
Luigi di Savoia, Duke of the 
Abruzzi, who was the first to 
explore the mountain with any 
thoroughness ; though this was 
the one important peak left 
unclimbed by his party. 

Late in December 1934 we 
reached our base camp. The 
route hitherto had been easy : 
by car to the foot of the 
mountain, and thence by a 
steep march through attractive 
cultivated country, well popu- 
lated, furnishing porters with- 
out difficulty. We now found 
ourselves at the upper limit of 
cultivation. A solitary settler, 
whose services were to be of 
the utmost value to us, had 
here erected a large hut, built 
round the trunk of a tree, for 
use when collecting timber from 
the mountain forests. We had 
gratefully accepted his offer of 
this spot as our base; we 
further arranged that he should 
here collect supplies of food for 
our men, so that whenever a 
party was sent down from some 
higher camp there should be 
loads ready for them to bring 
up again. Here we enlisted a 
number of porters from the 
local Bakonjo, a tribe accus- 
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tomed to the cold and damp 
of the mountain. 

Our base was above 6000 
feet, already well outside the 
tropical zone. The climate was 
temperate, and nights de- 
cidedly cold. Our camp was 
perched on an exposed knoll, 
with a fine prospect down the 
lower Nyamgasani Valley, and 
some view upwards towards our 
goal, though the most distant 
hills visible in that direction 
were still far from the snows. 

On 27th December we set 
out on the first march of our 
climb, to which novelty and 
the uncertainties of a new 
route gave a certain spice of 
adventure. Our general plan 
was to follow up the valley of 
the Nyamgasani, but we left 
the details of the route to the 
surer instincts of our native 
guides. They knew a little of 
the way themselves, and more 
from tradition ; for we learnt 
that parties of native hunters 
had formerly made expeditions 
far up the valley. 

For some distance we followed 
a small existing path which led 
through superb mixed forest, 
where grew some of the well- 
known East African timber 
trees, tree-ferns, and the huge 
vivid green leaves of wild 
bananas. Then, at a little over 
7000 feet, we passed suddenly 
into the bamboo-forest. 

It was the beginning of a slow 
and sometimes tedious period 
of days spent in forcing a 
passage through the unending 
thicket. Our first camp was 
pitched in a forest of immense 
bamboos, their feathery tops 
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forming a dull-green canopy 
far above. It was a strange 
world, from which, for the 
time being, we had no chance 
of escape. We lived in a green 
and fitful light which was all 
that could penetrate the forest 
roof fifty feet above our heads. 
No breeze reached us, but often 
from a distance we heard the 
hollow clatter of the great 
bamboo stems announcing some 
movement of air overhead ; 
the stems round our camp 
clearing would sway for a 
minute or two; then the 
clatter left us and died away 
in the distance, and all was 
still again. It seemed an al- 
most lifeless world. No beasts, 
and few birds came our way ; 
even insects were scarce, but 
occasionally huge slugs crawled 
upon the bamboos. 

At night we made great fires 
of dead bamboo, an excellent 
but very fast-burning fuel. In 
their light the camp clearing 
took on @ new and curious 
aspect. The little space seemed 
to contract yet further; the 
serried forest of stout yellow 
poles closed in upon us like a 
palisade. By night or day 
the bamboo-forest was op- 
pressive. We could not get 
away from it or out of it; we 
could not see out of it. There 
was no telling whether we made 
good progress or bad. 

Sometimes streams relieved 
the monotony. They ran in 
delightful glades where grew 
other trees than the bamboo, 
festooned with ferns and moss. 
But immediately beyond came 
bamboos again. Our path clung 
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to steep slopes; it dropped 
down perilously into deep 
gullies and scaled the farther 
side; it circled laboriously 
round the heads of impassable 
ravines. Step by step we cut 
onwards through the inter- 
minable bamboos. 

We moved to a second camp 
site from which to continue the 
cutting, and this we called 
‘Burnt Tree’ camp, for fires 
had been lit against a large 
tree which grew there. Evi- 
dently natives had been there 
at some time, probably to 
catch the wild forest-hogs ; for 
we found a large disused trap 
near-by, apparently designed 
for these beasts. 

We were rising continuously, 
but on the fourth morning of 
cutting were still ignorant of 
our position for want of an 
outlook. The bamboos, how- 
ever, were by now of small 
stature, and we hoped soon 
to be clear of them. So it 
happened ; for towards the end 
of the day’s work, at about 
10,000 feet, we at last emerged 
from the forest almost as 
suddenly as we had entered it. 

It was a relief to throw off 
at last the oppression of the 
bamboos. I arrived at the 
heel of the cutters, and stood 
in a@ vegetal scene yet more 
curious than that which we 
had left. We had reached 
the lower edge of the region of 
tree-heaths, and they rose round 
about in strange attitudes, 
twisted, bent, and gnarled as 
by some pestilence; all hung 
with long streamers of grey 
lichen. But we were no longer 
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shut in; there was room to 
move, and we had come to a 
crest from which opened out 
the long-expected view towards 
the heights of the mountain 
ahead of us. 

We had reached an immense 
height above the bottom of the 
Nyamgasani Valley ; indeed, we 
were not far from the divide 
separating that valley from 
the next to the west. Ap- 
parently our farther route 
would lie along the divide 
itself. Away to the north, 
overshadowing the upper end 
of our valley, there rose a 
mountain of substantial size 
with a serrated array of rocky 
summits ; but as yet no trace 
of snow. 

The hour was not past mid- 
day, but as I stood enjoying 
the prospect and the sun and 
open air until now denied us, 
the mists began to float up 
from the valley, and shortly 
the welcome landscape was 
blotted from all view. I 
hastened down to report pro- 
gress at our camp below. 

We had settled down to a 
more or less regular routine in 
our progress up the mountain. 
From each camp we cut ahead 
for two days, and on the third 
day shifted the main camp to 
@ new site. My own business, 
besides zoological collecting, 
was to accompany the cutting 
party and to make sure of 
reaching @ possible site for our 
camp on the second day. This 
was no simple matter, for on 
Ruwenzori the smallest extent 
of level ground is rare. Further- 
more, the cutters required con- 
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stant encouragement. If left 
alone for a few minutes they 
would give up the work and 
produce fire in a marvellously 
short time with rubbing sticks 
and tinder made from a kind 
of bark. Then, comfortably 
squatting round their fire, the 
men would smoke, an impro- 
vised pipe being handed round 
from man to man for a puff. 
Almost every step was cut 
through dense vegetation, and 
the ground was often treach- 
erous below. At times we trod 
gingerly on a floor of sodden 
and rotten vegetation ; at times 
among boulders smothered 
in moss which concealed 
dangerous crevices; or again 


we scrambled among fallen 
trunks. The achievements of 
our porters, though not heavily 
laden, were most admirable, 


and without them we could 
have made no progress, for no 
beast of burden could have 
carried our supplies over such 
ground. 

After leaving the bamboos 
our advance became in some 
respects more easy. True, we 
had to deal with rougher 
ground and steeper slopes ; 
but it was possible from time 
to time to see our way, and to 
realize Our progress ; and, more 
important than this, it was dry. 
December had given us rain, 
and we had slid and struggled 
helplessly on slippery slopes. 
The first day of the New Year, 
celebrated by our emergence 
from the bamboos, also brought 
us the incomparable blessing 
of fine weather. We had not 
counted on this, and had no 
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special reason to expect it, for 
Ruwenzori is noted for almost 
perpetual rain and mist, at 
whatever season. No party on 
the mountain had ever escaped 
it. Some had come and gone 
without experiencing a single 
day of sunshine. Abruzzi, who 
had only occasional fine days 
during many weeks, was con- 
sidered fortunate. Yet it was 
our supreme good fortune to 
be given a whole month of 
fine weather; for throughout 
January, while we remained on 
the mountain, the mornings at 
least were clear, and we were 
troubled but little by drizzle, 
one or two hailstorms, and a 
feeble attempt at snow. In our 
porters’ eyes this good fortune 
was due to no kindly provi- 
dence, but to the intervention 
of one of their number, who 
carried a charmed whistle of 
extraordinary efficacy. When- 
ever rain seemed near he stood 
gazing at the skies, whistling 
with tremendous vigour; and, 
sure enough, the threatened 
storm was averted. 

Our third camp stood on a 
high exposed ridge between the 
valley of the Nyamgasani and 
that of the Lume, which flows 
down into the Congo to the 
west. For company we had 
the strange forms of the tree- 
heaths, twisted and rent, raising 
their gaunt and shaggy heads 
thirty feet and more above the 
ground. It was an exposed 
spot, where we began to feel 
the real cold of the mountain, 
for the thermometer dropped 
nearly to freezing-point over- 
night. More than at any of 
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our higher camps, we here felt 
perched right above the world. 
To the west we looked far down 
the western valleys into the 
Congo; and to the east into 
the depths of the Nyamgasani, 
where two long moraines spoke 
of the former extension of 
immense glaciers to the lower 
levels of the mountain. 

From our camp on the ridge 
onwards, we moved through 
that fantastic vegetation of 
giant plants which is the unique 
and peculiar possession of the 
highest mountains of central 
Africa. Just where the high 
altitude and the increasing 
cold would lead one to ex- 
pect dwarfed plants of alpine 
character, one finds an assem- 
blage of monsters, drawn from 
familiar genera of wild or 
garden plants at home. Here 
are groundsels whose tufts of 


broad fleshy leaves are borne 
on branching stems twenty or 
thirty feet high; some with 
massive trunks which cannot 
be embraced by the arms. 
Here are Lobelias, with rosettes 
of narrow leaves borne on tall 


slender stems, 
spring flowering spikes like 
colossal candles, their tips 
hardly surpassed in stature by 
the many-headed groundsels. 
There are St Johnsworts grow- 
ing a8 small trees, with splendid 
red or yellow flowers like in- 
verted tulips. Throughout this 
region the tree-heaths persist, 
becoming smaller as one rises ; 
while at the same time the 
everlastings, with crisp papery 
flowers of various colours, be- 
come more and more abundant. 


from which 
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Our path rose rapidly along 
the ridge, among abundant 
heaths and everlastings, some- 
times through a dense under- 
growth of small herbs, some- 
times over rocks deeply clothed 
in moss. Then once more 
we dropped down steeply into 
a luxuriant jungle of giant 
Lobelia and groundsel, slow to 
penetrate. Two days’ cutting 
brought us to a small stream, 
tributary to the Nyamgasani, 
bordered with cushions of russet 
moss, overhung by the mon- 
strous forms of giant plants. 
Here we established our next 
camp. 

It was the twelfth day of our 
ascent, and we had reached a 
height of some 12,000 feet ; 
but our object still seemed 
distant. We intended to reach 
the snow-peaks; but before 
the snows we expected a series 
of lakes, first seen from the air 
in the upper Nyamgasani Valley 
in 1931. As yet, neither of 
snow nor of lakes had we seen 
a trace, and it was possible to 
entertain a doubt whether we 
were following the right stream. 
Our conversation turned on 
the prospects of tomorrow’s 
reconnaissance, and we called 
the place Speculation Camp. 

Above this camp the little 
valley flattened out somewhat, 
and here for some distance we 
could stroll at our fancy, un- 
hindered by the dense growth of 
vegetation which had hitherto 
hemmed us in almost con- 
tinuously. Here fluttered the 
little sun-bird which frequents 
only the high African moun- 
tains; the female a subdued 
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brown, the male resplendent in 
metallic blue and green, with 
a scarlet patch on the wing. 

The route proposed for us 
led over @ high ridge, and would 
take us back into the main 
valley of the Nyamgasani. We 
tore a laborious passage through 
the tangle of abrasive ever- 
lastings which clothed the pre- 
cipitous valley-side ; and stand- 
ing at last on the crest, found 
before us the answer to our 
anxious speculations. Turning 
our eyes, a8 always, to the 
north, we saw a wilderness of 
rugged heights leading up, step 
by step, to a long line of snow. 
Not so far away, but separated 
from us by at least one ravine 
of challenging depth, a stream 
could be seen issuing from a 
narrow defile on the far side of 
what to us appeared the main 
valley, thence tumbling down 
in a series of cataracts to the 
valley bottom. Just at the 
head of this stream, half hidden 
in the defile, we could see a 
dark patch of open water. It 
must be the last of the Nyam- 
gasani lakes. We returned well 
satisfied with the day’s develop- 
ments, but conscious of a long 
climb still ahead. 

Next day saw the vigorous re- 
sumption of cutting, hampered 
first by tree-heaths so dense 
and matted that we found no 
bottom in them, but made our 
path over a tangle of prostrate 
trunks. There followed a tower- 
ing forest of Senecios, growing 
among huge boulders tumbled 
from the mountain above ; and 
then dense thickets of ever- 
lastings of inordinate size. Our 
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route became very difficult ; 
the going was exceedingly bad 
and scarcely practicable for 
porters, and almost every route 
open to us seemed to end in a 
precipice. Moreover, our guides 
had lost confidence, and could 
not decide where next to go. 
There seemed in any case little 
prospect of finding a site for 
our next camp. In this diffi- 
culty I started climbing some 
of the tallest groundsels, which 
rose twenty to thirty feet above 
ground, with a view to seeing 
out of the forest. Thus event- 
ually I perceived a tiny valley, 
not far ahead, which at one 
point flattened out as a small 
sedge-covered shelf, and this 
promised a site ideal in every 
way. I urged on the tired and 
unwilling cutting party, and 
twenty minutes’ work brought 
us there. 

Next day camp was shifted. 
The new site was in some 
ways the finest we ever had, 
providing a level surface, an 
admirable water supply imme- 
diately to hand, and abundance 
of tree-heath for firewood close 
by. Just below us the little 
valley dropped right away, so 
that beyond our immediate fore- 
ground was the blue void, and 
beyond the void a huge moun- 
tain mass called Watamagufu, 
the lower buttresses of which 
we had first seen on emerging 
from the bamboos far below. 
Our level was high—above 
13,000 feet—and here we had 
our first experience of frosts 
on the mountain. In the 
mornings the water was found 
frozen over, to the consterna- 
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tion of our Baganda boys, who 
had never seen ice before. 

We were by no means the 
only occupants of this remote 
and: seemingly abandoned 
refuge ; for the experience of 
our first evening showed that 
we had now reached the habitat 
of the mountain Hyrax—one 
of a small group of curious 
animals, the size of rabbits, 
whose nearest relatives are the 
elephant and rhinoceros. Here, 
at 13,000 feet, the little beasts 
lived in enormous numbers, 
hidden by day in innumerable 
holes and crevices among the 
heaps of morainic material left 
by vanished glaciers. 

Not until two hours after 
dark did we hear the beginnings 
of that uncanny chorus which 
is doubtless partly responsible 
for the traditional dread of the 
high mountain among local 
tribes. <A first shrill vibrant 
cry, only short and tentative, 
pierced the silence; another 
followed, more prolonged, in 
better tone. Quickly others 
joined in, until the weird shrieks 
resounded from every side, and 
the whole valley was filled with 
unearthly noise. Now and then 
came a note in quite a different 
key—a low, resonant burr, 
perhaps the special voice of 
one or other sex; and each 
time this was instantly followed 
by an outburst of the shriller 
voices, aS if the leader had 
vigorously goaded his team to 
redoubled efforts. The concert 
continued a few hours, but by 
midnight the last performers 
had given up, and we were 
left to rest in peace. 
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The last lap of our slow 
journey to the lakes involved 
much steep and strenuous 
climbing ; for though we lost 
altitude on this final stage the 
route took us over three high 
ridges, with deep descents be- 
tween, and we clambered almost 
continuously either up or down. 
While cutting up the long 
slope leading, a8 we supposed, 
to the final ridge before our 
goal, anticipation ran high ; 
and before long it was rewarded. 
As our little advance party 
topped the ridge it came 
abruptly to a standstill: there 
below us, beyond a few hundred 
yards of sedgy slope, lay a 
sheet of water, still, inky black, 
forbidding ; to left and right 
it seemed shut in by high 
rocks, and on the far side rose, 
straight from the water, the 
terrific precipice of Mount 
Watamagufu. It was the 
seventh Nyamgasani lake. 

As our long string of porters 
approached the final ascent 
next day they showed a growing 
uneasiness. They were unwill- 
ing to go nearer the moun- 
tain lakes. Though none of 
our men had seen them before, 
native parties had in the past 
come up here, and the lakes 
were associated with some un- 
comfortable tradition. It so 
happened that at the foot of 
the last ascent was a fine 
recess in a cliff, affording 
perfect cover for a camp. It 
was a rock shelter of cathedral 
size, its high roof overhanging 
some thirty feet. Here the 
men urged us to camp. But 
we would have none of it, and 
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in due course established our- 
selves comfortably on a sedge- 
covered rise overlooking the 
water. 

We had been pushing forward 
for nearly three weeks, and 
now decided on a few days of 
greater leisure. The arrival of 
a good supply of porters’ food 
from our base allayed the 
anxieties on that score which 
from time to time assailed us. 
We had assuredly reached a 
place of great enchantment, 
and were in no mood hurriedly 
to leave it. The camp here 
became a fixture until the time 
came for the descent, though 
we spent a few nights by 
ourselves at a higher level, as 
shall be told. 

Our route brought us to the 
last lake but one of the wonder- 
ful series, all above 12,000 feet, 
discovered in 1931 by Dr 
Humphreys, and not seen since. 
After an aerial reconnaissance 
Humphreys had entered the 
valley from the upper end, 
descended as far as the last 
lake, and then left again by a 
similar route. Ours was the 
second party at the lakes, and 
the first to arrive from the 
south. 

We set out to explore the 
eighth and last of the lakes, 
and so followed the seventh 
towards its outlet, where it 
narrowed down to a channel, 
shut in by high walls of rock. 
Among clumps of bunchy 
Senecio and tall spiky Lobelias 
the stream eventually emerged, 
and then, dropping down 
through several cataracts half 
hidden in the dense vegetation, 


it fell into the eighth lake. 
This was a large sheet of water, 
nearly half a mile long, not 
quite so shut in as the seventh, 
with several little islands of 
pink rock. Ducks were living 
here, no doubt feeding largely 
on the numerous little bivalved 
molluscs which inhabit the 
dark, clear water. 

These last two lakes of the 
series filled the bottom of a 
very narrow valley; _ their 
basins, cut in solid rock, had 
evidently been scooped out 
when a glacier descended the 
valley in the ice age. 

Following the valley up- 
wards, we left at last the 
tangled vegetation we had cut 
through with such labour, and 
walked freely among tufts of 
sedge. The valley broadened 
and flattened ; and we found 
more lakes, of quite different 
character, lying in surroundings 
of sedgy swamp on the level 
valley bottom. 

Across the top of the valley 
lay @ snow-ridge, the same we 
had first seen from the pass 
above Speculation Camp, but 
now close at hand. At the 
extremity of the ridge, to the 
left, stretched a broad snow- 
field ; and from the snowfield 
rose @ small rocky summit. 
That was Weismann Peak of 
Mount Luigi di Savoia, the 
final goal of our expedition. 

It was a cold camp at the 
seventh lake, and one night 
the thermometer recorded 18 
degrees of frost. We were 
thankful for an ample supply 
of tree-groundsel fuel, which 
burns well, though the smoke 
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is most irritating to the eyes. 
Every night, as we enjoyed the 
fire after sundown, the shriek- 
ing cries of the Hyrax broke 
weirdly on the stillness; and 
we marvelled again and again 
that so small a creature could 
raise such uproar, or feel moved 
to exult so loudly in the chilly 
night of the mountain. 

Our remaining concern was 
the ascent of Weismann Peak, 
and with this object we decided 


to establish a small camp 


farther up the valley, where 
we could spend a few nights 
by ourselves, and from which 
we hoped to reach without 
difficulty our final objective. 

An easy march through the 
upper valley brought us to a 
pleasing site between the fourth 
and fifth lakes, not far from 
where we judged the ascent of 
the peak should begin. The 
slow stream joining these two 
lakes ran through flats of rush- 
clumps, and in places the rush- 
floor had roofed the stream 
right over, so that, walking 
over a perfectly level surface, 
one might cross the stream 
unawares. 

The camp once established, 
our boys and porters left us 
and returned to the lower camp. 
Then two of us went on to 
prospect a route to the peak, 
which rose some 2000 feet 
above us, while the third re- 
mained in camp. We ascended 
very abruptly along a rocky 
ridge running to the west of the 
infant Nyamgasani. The climb 
presented no difficulties, and a 
little searching procured for us 
an easy route, rising steeply 
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Over moss-covered rocks. We 
paused at about 14,000 feet for 
the sake of a most splendid 
prospect, one of the finest it 
Was given us to enjoy on the 
mountain. Far below lay in 
succession the three lakes— 
fourth, fifth, and sixth—we 
had passed on the way up 
from our main camp. Beyond 
them the valley seemed blocked 
by the great mass of Watama- 
gufu ; and to the left of it lay 
a far-reaching, jumbled mass of 
nameless peaks and sharp, ser- 
rated ridges, losing themselves 
in the distant haziness of the 
unseen plains. 

We now reached ground dif- 
ferent once again from any- 
thing we had yet seen on this 
mountain of many surprises. 
We had risen beyond the range 
of the Lobelias, giant ground- 
sels, and tree-heaths. The ever- 
lastings had accompanied us 
farther, but were few and far 
between. Now, above 14,000 
feet, the moss which had every- 
where carpeted the ground 
began in its turn to disappear, 
and to be replaced by a sooty- 
black lichen, which formed a 
hard, scratchy incrustation on 
the stony ground. 

We entered a world of black 
rocks. An ascent of 500 feet 
gave us @ contrast: we came 
upon patches of pure white, 
the beginnings of perman- 
ent snow. Another surprise 
awaited us. Over an edge we 
peered far down on to a rock- 
bound lake of deep green water, 
and from it rose a sheer wall 
of rock to the snowy ridge 
above. 

26 
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We had seen enough. The 
farther route to the top of the 
mountain appeared perfectly 
practicable. We turned and 
retraced our steps. 

When the valley again came 
into view, we perceived a tall 
column of smoke rising from 
the region of our camp about 
1200 feet below. Evidently 
our companion had made a 
remarkably good fire. But as 
we progressed down the moun- 
tain it was borne in upon us 
that this was no ordinary 
camp-fire; huge clouds of 
smoke were rising from the 
valley bottom, obscuring the 
region of the camp. Soon there 
was no doubt that the whole 
valley was ablaze; the alarm- 
ing sound of fierce crackling 
reached our ears a8 we made 
hurried progress downwards. 

We reached the end of our 
descent to find a blackened, 
smouldering wilderness. Of the 
third member of our party there 
was no trace—we hoped he had 
fled to some place of safety ; 
of the camp there was no sign 
either, until, after search, we 
found its charred remains flat- 
tened to the ground in a truly 
dismal scene of soot and smoke. 
We picked and prodded among 
the wretched remnants of beds 
and blankets, which burst into 
flame as we moved them. 

It now behoved us to move 
off, for night was approaching. 
We made haste towards the 
lower camp, and half-way down 
met a rescue-party with lamps 
in their hands, distress and 
anxiety on their faces, come 
to meet us in case we should 
be benighted. Apparently our 
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companion had made a fire at 
the high camp, and it had 
spread so rapidly among the 
sun-dried sedges as to escape 
from all control. He was at 
least safe at the lower camp. 

The situation now demanded 
the most earnest consideration. 
We had lost our beds, the whole 
of our bedding, and most of our 
warm clothes in one of the 
coldest spots we could have 
found in the African continent. 
We were not unthankful for 
major mercies, for our speci- 
mens and our photographs were 
all safe; but that did not 
affect the immediate problem of 
how to survive. It seemed at 
first that we must make a 
hasty retreat to lower levels, 
leaving our snow-peak un- 
climbed. 

Yet, on consideration, assets 
seemed not entirely wanting. 
Westill possessed ground-sheets, 
@ small spare tent, and a large 
fly belonging to the tent that 
was burnt, which we thought 
could be used as a covering at 
night. Our faithful Baganda 
boys divested themselves of 
some much-needed garments 
for our benefit. After pro- 
longed discussion it was an- 
nounced to our astonished 
followers that we would estab- 
lish a@ new camp on the site of 
the old, and resume the ascent 
of the peak. Marvelling at our 
obstinacy, which had far over- 
stepped the bounds of legitimate 
eccentricity, our porters had 
sorrowfully to abandon their 
cherished hope of an immediate 
descent. 

The morrow witnessed our 
return to the blackened scene 
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of destruction where our 
previous camp even yet lay 
smouldering. We sought out 
an unburnt area near-by, and 
there set up what remained to 
us to furnish lodging for two 
nights. An eclipse of the moon 
was due that evening, and 
we called our new quarters— 
with additional appropriateness 
in the circumstances—Eclipse 
Camp. 

That night we spent closely 
huddled together, under the 
inadequate protection of the 
large fly-sheet, many times 
folded. Nature was not al- 
together unhelpful to us, for 
this night, and subsequently, 
it was cloudy, with little frost— 
a merciful provision; for we 
would have been hard put to it 
to live through the greater cold 
of the previous period in the 
sadly depleted condition of our 
camp. 

After an early and excellent 
breakfast next morning, we 
were at pains to put out the 
last sparks of our fire lest a 
second conflagration should 
devour us. This done to our 
satisfaction, we all three set 
out together on the final ascent. 

We passed up through the 
levels of moss to the black 
world of lichen-covered rocks, 
and again looked down on the 
strange green lake, hidden 
between precipices. Among 
numerous patches of snow and 
small frozen rock-pools we rose 
steadily. The snowfield above 
us now came into full view: 
high up on the ridge its pure 
whiteness contrasted forcibly 
with the blackness of the rocks ; 
but lower down the surface 
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snow had melted away, leaving 
a yellow-grey expanse of half- 
compacted ice. From a rocky 
eminence we viewed this sheet 
of ice, which narrowed down to 
a well-defined tongue below: 
this was the Nyamgasani glacier. 
We saw the infant stream issue 
from it, starting thus in an 
ice-cavern its 12,000-foot fall 
to the tropical waters of Lake 
Edward, which flow down to 
Lake Albert and so into the 
Nile. Both Herodotus and 
Ptolemy recorded tales of the 
Nile being fed by the melting 
of equatorial snows, but the 
possibility was scornfully dis- 
believed by all European geo- 
graphers until the second half 
of the nineteenth century. 

We continued to follow a 
rocky spur, leaving the granular 
ice of the glacier to our right. 
Not far from the top of the 
main ridge it became necessary 
to eross the snowfield, which 
we did without difficulty, for 
one could kick steps in the firm 
snow. This traverse took us 
across to the rocks of Weismann 
Peak, emerging from the snow- 
field, and a few minutes’ climb 
brought us to the summit. 

Now suddenly and over- 
whelmingly the snows and 
glaciers of Ruwenzori were 
revealed to us. The mountain 
had played upon us a practical 
joke of inconvenient character ; 
but assuredly it favoured us as 
few had been favoured before. 
For today, in spite of an over- 
cast sky, the view was clear, 
and the final climb saw the full 
fruition of our desires. 

The great panorama spread 
out to the north included all 
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but one of the six groups of 
snow-peaks (including our own) 
which form the apices of the 
Ruwenzori range. Not far 
from where we stood rose Sella 
Peak (named after the gifted 
mountain photographer of 
Abruzzi’s expeditions )}—a rocky 
mountain in sharply contrasted 
black and white. Beyond it, 
across &@ deep valley, the higher 
peaks of the range stood out 
in series: to the right Mount 
Baker with several sharp peaks ; 
over its left shoulder Mount 
Speke, with enormous snow- 
fields ; and in the farther dis- 
tance Mount Gessi, at the 
northern end of the region of 
snows. The western ridge of 
Mount Baker dropped down to 
the Scott-Elliott Pass, men- 
tioned in all -accounts of 
Ruwenzori, and rose up again 
on the left to Mount Stanley, 
the highest and most beautiful 
of the Ruwenzori peaks, with 
long glaciers trailing down its 
sides, pointing to two little 
lakes in the depths of the 
valley below. 

To the west we saw down the 
Butawu Valley, leading into 
the Congo; to the east down 
the upper Kurugutu, a superb 
example of a glacially ex- 
cavated valley, with steep walls 
and flattened bottom. 

Here we were, within less 
than half a degree of the 
equator, surrounded by snow 
and ice. The thought struck 
one strangely. In the course 
of our ascent we had passed 
through many zones of peculiar 
vegetation, which, having no 
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counterpart outside the tropics, 
seemed a legitimate property 
of tropical Africa. But among 
the snows and glaciers one 
could not but feel transported 
magically to some alpine region 
where these things are appro- 
priate and familiar. The last 
link with Equatoria was 
broken. 

In a tobacco tin hidden in a 
crevice we discovered the record 
of the only previous ascent of 
the peak—that of Humphreys 
and Oliver in 1931. They had 
built, too, a small cairn of flat 
slabs. These slight relics of 
human intervention we soon 
left to their loneliness, vaguely 
wondering how many years 
would pass before they were 
again disturbed. 


Our object accomplished and 
our collections made, nothing 
further could delay us, and so, 
like beings suddenly unleashed, 
we made full speed for the foot 
of the mountain, enjoying each 
night greater relief from the 
cold. Fire had so far reduced 
the loads that our retreat was 
rapid and unhindered ; skip- 
ping two camps, we were down 
in four days. 

In our absence the dry season 
had set in. A thick smoke- 
haze hung over the hot dry 
plains, where the grass was 
burning. In the stifling atmos- 
phere we regretted the clean 
air and fine cold water of 
the mountain, whose invisible 
presence we felt near at hand, 
rising indifferent above the 
murk. 





SKETCHES FROM THE GUNROOM. 


BY CHATTOCK OSLER. 


II. THE MORNING WATCH. 


ALTOGETHER there were six 
of us fresh from England and, 
as the saying is, a8 green as 
you make ’em. It was only 
our second night in the ship—. 
or, for that matter, in any ship 
—and we were playing cards 
round a8 much of the gunroom 
table as is given to newly 
joined Cadets. Six weeks’ leave 
after Dartmouth, followed by 
a week in a P. & O. and twenty- 
four hours in which to find our 
way about the Reliance, had 
almost made us forget that 
we were here to work, and it 
therefore came as something 
of a shock to us all when the 
Senior Midshipman asked casu- 
ally, ‘‘ Who’s going to keep the 
Morning Watch ? ” 

None of us answered. In- 
stead we must have looked 
foolish, for the Senior Midship- 
man burst out laughing. 

‘“That’s shaken ’em,” he 
said. ‘For the first week 
one of us will be there to hold 
your hand. After that you 
answer for your own mistakes. 
You start tomorrow morning 
at five-thirty, and I want to 
know who it is before I turn in.”’ 

When the Senior Midshipman 
had disappeared behind the 
piano, a battered instrument 
used only as partition between 
senior and junior members of 
the mess, there was still silence 


among us until Derek Hayman 
said, ‘ Sorry, I’ve got a head- 
ache,” and went on shuffling 
the pack. 

No one answered him. It 
was up to Lawton, the Senior 
Cadet, to take what action was 
necessary. 

“Tf you must lie I should 
be more convincing,” he said 
to Derek, “and if no one 
volunteers we shall have to 
deal. Go on, Hayman. Deal 
for the first Knave.’’ 

There was an uncomfortable 
silence while Derek flicked the 
cards in front of us. If sin was 
to be treated fairly, Fate should 
not have had to hesitate in 
her choice ; and yet I was not 
surprised when a Knave lay 
on his back and laughed at me 
from out of his four eyes ; and 
Derek said, ‘‘ Looks like you, 
Lambert. Sorry I can’t take 
it for you. Run along now and 
tell the Senior Mid., he’ll be 
anxious.” 

Luckily, four years at Dart- 
mouth had taught me to ignore 
Derek, so I held my tongue 
and my temper. Knocking on 
the piano I stood before the 
Senior Midshipman. 

“You the unfortunate ? ”’ 
he asked. ‘* What’s your 
name ? ”’ 

I told him. 

‘* Well, Lambert, you’d better 
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put down for a shake at five- 
fifteen. You’ll find the book 
in the Quartermaster’s lobby. 
Put me down as well, and don’t 
forget to say where you sling. 
I sleep in the Midshipmen’s 
Study on the torpedo hatch. 
That all clear ? ” 

It was—as far as I could tell. 

“ All right, then. See you 
at the crack of dawn,’’ and I 
was dismissed. The card game 
had broken up, and I, too, wan- 
dered down to the quarter-deck 
on my way below. Several 
groups of officers leant along 
the guard-rail, smoking a last 
pipe. The awning was sloped 
low overhead, and the only 
sounds were the drone of fans 
and an occasional burst of 
laughter greeting the end of a 
story. The Officer of the Watch 
was pacing the deck slowly, a 
telescope under his arm, chat- 
ting to the Padre; and I re- 
member envying the latter for 
never having to keep a Morning, 
and wishing that I, too, had 
chosen the Church. 

We were lying among the 
Greek Islands and the night 
was still—so still that the 
Ship’s Company gramophone 
could be heard playing on the 
fo’c’sle. Away on our beam 
lay a sister ship where the 
same was happening, and every 
word that the men were singing 
was plain. A tiny lighthouse 
on the village jetty shot out 
@ crimson beam which length- 
ened across the water. The 
circle of light round the refuse- 
chute lit up several coracles, 
the beggars in them splashing 
idly with their oars and fishing 
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for soaked bread. Each ship 
lay in her pool of light, quiet 
and aloof, and even the cigar- 
ette ends were visible as they 
fell from the fo’c’sle in tiny 
arcs of fire. 

It was the Quartermaster 
who brought me back to earth 
with his shrill pipe, trilling on 
two notes. At the end he 
shouted, ‘Pipe down,” and 
his voice echoed round the 
ship. The gramophone and 
singing stopped. Other ships 
were piping, too. And in spite 
of the heads which bumped 
my hammock and the creaking 
of the Marine sentry’s boots, 
with the piping still in my ears 
I fell asleep. 

It seemed only a few minutes 
later that in my dreams I 
heard someone saying, ‘ Five- 
fifteen, sir. Mr Lambert, sir, 
five-fifteen.”” At first I tried 
to ignore it, hoping that I 
should awake and realise there 
was yet an hour before I must 
appear on the quarter-deck 
with the remainder for the 
early morning P.T.; but the 
voice was 80 persistent that I 
was forced to open my eyes 
and stare at the unshaven 
chin of a Marine sentry. The 
soldier was still saying ‘‘ Five- 
fifteen, sir,” monotonously, and 
rocking my hammock as he 
might have rocked a cradle. 

“Come along, sir,” he said ; 
“show @ leg. You're ’alf 
asleep.”’ 

This, I thought, was a sane 
enough observation, and un- 
wrapped myself from the blan- 
kets. Ifell, rather than climbed, 
from my bed, and by the time 
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I had twice stubbed my toe on 
an eye-bolt I remembered the 
Morning Watch. 

Down in the Chest Flat it 
was stuffy. The silence was 
only broken by the usual drone 
of the punkah-louvres and the 
sonorous breathing of Warrant 
Officers whose cabins lay 
through curtained doorways. 
As I climbed sleepily into a 
pair of trousers and put on a 
sweater Over my pyjamas I 


could see one large body lying 


naked on its back, a sheet 
covering the abdomen, a fan 
ruffling the scanty hair; for 
in many cabins of a battleship 
there are no scuttles. 

Wrapping a scarf round my 
neck to hide a brightly coloured 
collar, I jammed on my cap, 
buttoned up my reefer jacket, 
and ran up on deck. 

There was no need to run. 
The deck was quite empty, 
just the hum of fans and the 
water lapping against- the 
bottom of the gangway. From 
the guard-rail I looked out on 
as peaceful a scene as the night 
before, with the ship mirrored 
grey in the water. A few stars 
still remained, silver against 
the chilled blue of a morning 
sky; and the crags on the 
surrounding mountains were 
beginning to assert themselves 
from the shadows in the half- 
light of dawn. 

A bugle startled me, a call 
I knew of old. Daily it had 
been blown to the brick walls 
of the college at Dartmouth, 
while inside Cadets had scam- 
pered to the plunge eager to 
wet only their heads and dry 
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frantically before the appear- 
ance of a Cadet Captain. 

Now the reveille was blown 
from the quarter-deck, dying 
away as the Bugler walked 
for’ard. 

The Officer of the Watch 
had appeared on deck, a Marine 
Officer whose scarlet cap-band 
seemed unnecessarily bright for 
these early hours. I saluted 
him. 

‘6 *Morning, Snottie,’’ he said. 
‘‘ What time’s the Commander 
down for a shake ? ” 

I gaped, but the Marine 
Officer merely smiled. Later 
I learnt that nothing ever 
worries a Marine: not even 
the Commander. 

‘* Better go and find out,” 
he suggested. ‘It’s only 
twenty minutes until the hands 
fall in. Is there any other 
Snottie coming up? You're 
new to this game, aren’t 
you?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir. The Senior Mid- 
shipman’s down for a shake,’’ 
and at this the Marine seemed 
satisfied, for he plodded aft in 
his rubber sea-boots. 

The Quartermaster’s lobby is 
the headquarters of the watch- 
keeping staff. It is there that 
the routines, daily orders, 
special boat trips, and officers’ 
calls in the morning are to be 
found. It is also there that a 
thick syrupy liquid is brewed 
with the grated chocolate, still 
evident in chunks, which the 
seamen call cocoa. During the 
silent hours they live on cocoa, 
and at the moment the lobby 
reeked of it. 

Surprised at the sight of a 
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newcomer, the Quartermaster 
quickly dusted his night’s ration 
of ship’s chocolate from the 
pages of the Deck Log and 
handed me a list of the Officers 
to be called. I knew none of 
of their names, save Fenton 
(our Snotties’ Nurse) and the 
Commander, and was therefore 
relieved when the Senior Mid- 
shipman came on deck looking 
very unkempt and with the 
legs of his orange pyjamas 
showing at the ankles. 

“Morning, Lambert. Is that 
the list of calls ? ” 

I gave it to him, and he 
glanced through it as we paced 
up and down. 

“ Allright,” he said at length, 
“ you take the Commander and 
Fenton. They’re the two most 
important, and_you’ve got to 
learn. Fenton’s a devil to 
shake. You have to shout loud. 
The Commander’s all right so 
long as he’s not worried. Do 
you know what to do?” 

I confessed complete ignor- 
ance, for the Senior Midshipman 
was being more helpful than I 
had expected. 

“‘ There’s nothing in it,” he 
went on. “ All you have to 
do in theory is to knock at the 
door and start saying, “ Five- 
fifty, sir,” until he wakes up, 
and if he won’t move go on 
saying it louder. In practice 
there are a few tricks to be 
learnt. Bang his shoes to- 
gether. In the case of Fenton, 
tell him the Commander’s on 
deck. Do anything you like, 
in fact. Shine the light in 
his face. He hates that. But 
if you touch him you deserve 
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all you get. That’s an un- 
written law, and these people 
are a bit odd in the early 
morning. Oan you cope with 
that ? ” 

“‘ T think so.”’ 

‘Well, you’d better begin 
with Fenton now. That gives 
you a chance of being punctual 
with the Commander. When 
you shake him, ask if you 
can carry on with the routine. 
He’s never been known to say 
‘No,’ but it’s a matter of 
form.” 

We parted, and I went on 
my errand slightly nervous. 
Stooping under the hammocks 
where the Snotties were still 
asleep I found my friend 
the Marine sentry, who directed 
me to Fenton’s cabin, well aft 
and immediately under the 
Captain’s. From within came 
the sound of heavy breathing. 
Making certain of the tally 
above the door, I knocked. 
There was no answer, and the 
snoring continued. Remember- 
ing my instructions I knocked 
louder, and began my “ Mr 
Fenton, sir, five-fifty,’’ with as 
little effect. Feeling as one 
does when ushered before a 
great presence, I pushed aside 
the curtain and went in. 

The cabin was in semi-dark- 
ness. A small scuttle, very 
close to the water-line, was 
hidden by short chintz curtains. 
Under these the bunk stretched 
the length of the bulkhead. 
A dressing-table, desk, and 
collapsable washstand, together 
with clothes of the night before 
thrown untidily over a chair, 
filled the remainder of this 
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tiny room. <A chink in the 
curtains threw a glimmer of 
the sunrise on to a tousled 
head, and the rest of Fenton 
lay tangled in blankets which 
were falling to the floor. One 
pillow had been discarded, and 
the Snotties’ Nurse lay on his 
back, snoring. 

Once more I set to work. 
“Mr Fenton, sir. It’s five- 
fifty, sir,” and not a move- 
ment came from the bunk. 
I repeated my news, louder, 
with still no sign of life. After 
several vain attempts I sum- 
moned enough courage to lean 
across Fenton and draw the 
curtains. The body twitched 
as I touched it, and the cabin 
became lighter. 

_ Fenton lay covered with a 
single purple sheet. Since the 
pyjamas were of pale green, 
the clash was apparent even in 
the half-light. I was flabber- 
gasted, for never had I seen 
such habits. With the light to 
help me I began again. 

“Mr Fenton, sir. It’s five- 
fifty, sir, and the Commander’s 
on deck. Been on deck some 
time, sir.” 

Though my lie, I felt, was 
convincing, even the advice of 
the Senior Midshipman seemed 
of no avail. Fenton still snored. 
I glanced despairingly at the 
photos of a girl which filled 
the dressing-table. She was 
frail and smiled attractively, 
and for one crazy moment I 
thought of holding her before 
his eyes and shaking him. I 
grew desperate, and shouted so 
that I thought the entire Flat 
and the Captain above must 
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be awake. I took hold of the 
dress shoes and banged them 
together. 

The body moved. It rolled 
over and faced me. It opened 
an eye and stared at me. It 
was like waiting for a ghost to 
speak, and the voice from the 
bunk was thick. 

*¢ Ts it still five-fifty ¢ ” 

Overjoyed at my success I 
murmured assent. 

‘* Well, then, pack up that 
infernal noise. I heard you 
the first time,’? and he rolled 
over. 

Crestfallen, I retreated 
quickly. Already bugles were 
blowing. One of them I recog- 
nised ; five minutes before the 
hands were due to fall in. I 
rushed up on deck and into the 
lobby where lie the cabins of 
Senior Officers. 

I was panting as I knocked 
on the Commander’s door, and 
found myself in @ sitting-room 
with no sign of the Com- 
mander. As only one other 
door led from here, I knocked 
once more and went in. 

The sleeping-cabin was as 
large as the outer one. Since 
I was already late I wasted no 
time. Bearing in mind my 
recent difficulties and intending 
to make assurance double sure, 
I shouted loud by the side of 
my Oommander. 

‘ Gommander, sir. Five- 
fifty, sir. Oarry on with the 
routine, sir, please ? ” 

There was an upheaval in 
the bed. The Commander in 
his flannel pyjamas sat up and 
glared at me, his tousled hair 
bristling with rage. Who the 
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hell did I think I was, yelling 
at a Commander like that? 
Did I think he was deaf? 
‘ Never had he stood such im- 
pertinence, and he wasn’t going 
to stand it now. As to the 
routine—of course I was to 
carry on. When had he ever 
said No? Iwas an ill-mannered 
little pup, which, indeed, I felt 
as I stood to attention beside 
the bed, whispering apologies. 
To have the Commander, of all 
people, raving at me like this 
on my first Morning Watch did 
not bode well for the coming 
years ; and had not the Com- 
mander told me what to do I 
might have continued to stand 
petrified at his side. 

“ Go away,’ he said; and I 
went, thankfully. 

On the quarter-deck the 
Senior Midshipman was pacing 
the deck in conversation with 


the Officer of the Watch. They 
stopped when they saw me, 
and burst out laughing. 

‘You look seared,’’ said the 
Senior Midshipman, “ and you 
came out of that lobby like 


@ shot rabbit. What’s the 
matter? Did the Commander 
hit you ? ” 

“ Not quite,’’ I said. 

“Shouldn’t worry about 
that. He’s always a bit queer 
at this time of the day, but he’ll 
be all right as soon as he gets 
a lung-full of this air. He’ll 
probably apologise then. By 
the way, can we carry on with 
the routine ?°”’ 

“Yes, definitely,’ I said, 
and the Senior Midshipman 
gave an order. ‘All right, 
Drummer. Sound off.” 
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The bugle sounded, and men 
came running from for’ard on 
to the quarter-deck. At the 
same time, to my relief and 
amazement, Fenton and several 
other officers appeared at the 
top of the after-hatch. Already 
a hose was playing into the 
scuppers as the men fell in, 
ready to scrub decks. When 
the Commander came aft the 
men were called to attention, 
special parties were detailed, 
the remainder dispersed ; hoses 
squirted, scrubbers and squee- 
gees worked automatically, and 
in an hour the decks were 
clean. 

During this time there seemed 
pleasantly little to do. The 
Midshipmen appeared for the 
morning exercise under the 
strenuous direction of a Marine 
Corporal; once more the cor- 
acles pushed out from the 
shore and surrounded us, shout- 
ing as they fished for their 
offal; and once more the 
moist heat of the Levant was 
with us. No one bothered the 
quarter-deck staff, and as we 
followed the deck seams, length 
after length, I told my in- 
structor of my experience with 
Fenton. 

“You were unlucky,” he 
laughed. ‘ Generally he keeps 
to one colour; but when they 
don’t blend it means there’s 
something wrong. It’s just 
his little game ; or his Missus. 
There’s a rumour that a baby 
Fenton is close at hand, which 
would account for a lot. He’ll 
be all right as soon as that’s 
over and a8 awkward as you 
like until the cable arrives. 
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And when you’ve learnt how 
to handle him he comes like 
alamb. I’m going to leave you 
to it now, and don’t forget to 
call my relief.’’ 

I had long grown tired of 
my Sweater and pyjamas before 
Derek, looking more the Mid- 
shipman of the Watch in round 
jacket and dirk belt, came up 
to relieve me; and I had 
barely turned over the Watch 
by informing him of the 
numerous items which I could 
remember from my Dartmouth 
note-book, when a Marine Cor- 
poral clicked his heels in front 
of me and saluted. 

“« Midshipman of the Morning 
Watch, sir? ” 

I admitted it. 

“Commander wants to see 
you, sir.’’ 

My heart missed a beat, and 
Derek laughed. ‘ Where is 
he?” I asked. 

“ Shavin’ in ’is cabin, sir.” 

Fearing the worst and ex- 
pecting I knew not what, I 
once more knocked on the 
inner door, and a voice, which 
IT now recognised, bade me come 
in. I closed the door quietly 
and stood waiting. The Com- 
mander still had on his sea- 
boots and still wore his striped 
pyjama coat. His braces hung 
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in loops from his waist, and 
already the razor had scraped 
Several furrows in the soap. 
He did not turn round until 
the scratch of the razor had 
ceased and he was satisfied 
with his chin; but when at 
last he did speak his voice was 
unexpectedly kind. 

“Did you call me this 
morning ? ” 

‘¢ ‘Yes, sir.’? 

“Have you ever called a 
Commander before ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Well, we don’t like being 
yelled at like that. If you do, 
your life will come to a sticky 
end,”’ and he smiled through his 
mirror while I said “ Yes, sir,” 
again. 

There was another silence. 
At length he said, ‘‘ You can 
go now; and don’t do it again. 
Warn the others as well, and 
tell them that the next one 
who annoys me won’t get away 
with it. We excuse such crimes 
once only. See ? ” 

Once outside I must almost 
have run down to the Chest 
Flat, so relieved was I at my 
narrow escape. But the ice 
was broken and already I had 
learnt wisdom. For, so long 
as one tries, even a Commander 
ean forgive. 


Ill. THE SILENT MEAL. 


Whenever the Mediterranean 
Fleet arrives off Malta on the 
last morning of a cruise, it 
generally chooses to do so at 
daybreak. The berthing of 
battleships and cruisers within 


the restricted area of Grand 
Harbour is at all times a 
lengthy evolution, and conse- 
quently the ship which is to 
occupy the innermost berth 
begins to snake her way be- 
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tween the harbour breakwaters 
as soon as daylight permits. 
The remainder wait perhaps 
one, perhaps two hours, de- 
pending on the size of the 
Fleet, until the signal tower on 
top of Valetta beckons to each 
in turn. 

On board the Reliance it 
had been realised the previous 
evening that their turn would 
coincide almost exactly with 
the normal hour for breakfast, 
and the meal had therefore been 
ordered early in the Wardroom. 
For the majority it was too 
early—Schoolie and the Doctor, 
for instance, might be expected 
to order their two-fried-eggs- 
both-sides shortly after the 
ship was secure at her buoys 
and those who had secured 
her were contemplating a stand- 
easy—but there was a small 
body of officers who sat in 


silence, spraying grape - fruit 
into each other’s faces and 
idly turning the pages of the 


Press News. Behind them 
stood a row of Wardroom 
attendants, quite still, quite 
silent, each with his par- 
ticular officer to care for and 
satisfy. 

In the Service, breakfast, as 
a general rule, is a silent 
meal. People who chatter 
before a second cup of coffee 
has been sipped in peace and 
followed by a cigarette are 
not popular. And very few 
do. Men seem to find it easier 
to be rude at the breakfast 
table than at any other time 
of the day ; and Naval Officers 
have acquired, either through 
experience or instinct, the art 
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of being very rude. It is a 
pose, an affectation whereby 
® young Man can assume, and 
even be proud of, an idiosyn- 
crasy more fitting, and more 
permissible, to his seniors. 
Granted that exuberance at 
the breakfast table is to be 
discouraged, there is no need 
for a lugubrious mask on every 
face—a mask, moreover, which 
is torn off when the wearer is 
forced to bid his Commander a 
civil “‘ Good morning, sir.’’ 

To judge from his behaviour 
at the breakfast table one 
might have supposed that the 
Gunnery Officer of the Reliance 
ranked with those to whom 
the men award an imaginary 
Hurt Certificate every time 
they are seen to smile. For 
Guns had let this pose take 
such possession of his better 
judgment that those who did 
not know and appreciate his, 
at other times, jovial and good- 
natured self would have been 
justified in thinking him morose 
and ill-mannered. And not 
even this morning, when once 
more he would be meeting his 
charming little wife after a 
three months’ cruise, when once 
again he would taste the home 
comforts of a house ashore, 
could he rise to anything more 
civil than a churlish “ Grape- 
fruit, please,” to the attendant 
who held ready his chair. 

The routine was well known. 
After breakfast, when both 
were seated comfortably in 
arm-chairs, the Captain of 
Marines (or, as he would prefer 
to be called, the Captain of 
Royal Marines) was allowed 
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to say “ Good morning, Guns.’ 
Then Guns would unbend, per- 
haps even smile, return his 
messmate’s greeting, and be 
open to general conversation. 

It was curious that the 
remainder of the Mess put 
up with these fads, and yet 
they had pandered to their 
Gunnery Officer in this respect 
since the day of commissioning 
—with the exception, that is, 
of the First Lieutenant. No. 1, 
as he is known universally 
throughout the Service, was 
pleasant and agreeable even 
at the breakfast table, and 
occasionally, very occasionally, 
reaped his full measure of joy 
from the sullenness of his 
juniors. He was not loquacious, 
but behaved as one might be 
expected to behave in the 
presence of a civilised house- 
hold ; and this morning, when 
the faces already at table were 
so few and so long, he could 
not resist a cheerful ‘ Good 
morning, Guns,’’ as he sat down. 

The Gunnery Officer did not 
look up from his Press News, 
and next instant was seen 
wiping his ear with a napkin. 
Next to him No. 1 continued 
to delve unconcernedly into 
his grape-fruit. 

‘‘ Cheer up, Guns,” he said. 
‘Another hour or two and 
you'll be pushing the pram 

im ?? 


For answer, Guns turned his 
back on the First Lieutenant 
and beckoned to an attendant. 

“ Give the First Lieutenant 
a copy of ‘The Times,’” he 
said pointedly, and left the 
table. 
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No. 1 smiled: Childish, he 
knew, to aggravate anyone 
who normally was so affable. 
Nevertheless, it was time that 
Guns learnt to take his early 
morning less seriously. He 
should speak to Mrs Guns, 
for surely it was the privilege 
of a Best Man to enlist the 
aid of the girl whom he 
had originally introduced and 
finally seen married to his 
greatest friend. 

A §nottie appeared at his 
shoulder. 

‘From the Commander, sir, 
Cable Party in five minutes. 
Entering harbour at eight 
o’clock. Shall I tell the Gun- 
nery Officer, sir ? ”’ 

Here was a lad who knew his 
Guns ! 

‘Wait a minute,” said the 
First Lieutenant, and looked 
inquiringly at the Captain of 
Marines. 

‘‘ What about it, Soldier ? ”’ 

The Soldier smiled. ‘“ It’s 
early, you know.” 

* Never mind. Do your stuff. 
He’s got to be on the quarter- 
deck in five minutes.” 

There was silence in the 
Mess save for the clicking of 
spoons. Outside, a pipe had 
started to trill, and the Quarter- 
master’s incoherent shout was 
echoing in the loud-speakers. 
The Snottie waited while the 
Captain of Marines left his 
breakfast and crossed the Mess. 

‘Morning, Guns,” he said 
quietly, and with a smile which 
slightly tilted his immaculate 
moustache. 

The First Lieutenant smiled, 
too, and nodded to the Snottie. 
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“ Allright,” he said. ‘ Oarry 
on.”’ 


Early breakfast had also 
been ordered in the Gunroom. 
The Maltese stewards worked 
feverishly, throwing the dishes 
of butter and marmalade on 
to the table; for they knew 
from experience that when 
their young masters did come 
they would come with a rush, 
impatient, unreasonable, and 
hungry, having allowed an un- 
healthily short time in which to 
swallow their meal. 

The ship had stopped and 
was rolling gently, her beam 
to the swell. Through the 
square port could be seen the 
sandstone buildings of Valetta, 
among them innumerable 
church spires, climbing in tiers 
from sea-level to the prominent 
dome of the signal station. 
There was a faint jangle of 
bells. A sister battleship glided 
past on her way into harbour, 
and set the dghaisas, which 
had ventured so far, rocking 
in her wash. The Gunroom 
stewards put on their coats 
and waited. 

A figure dashed past the 
square port. A second later 
the Gunroom door was flung 
open, and Dobles, coat open 
and braces half-buttoned, burst 
into the Mess. 

“Come on, Gauci. Break- 
fast, and quick. Got ten min- 
utes. Grape-nuts, please, and 
you might give my dirk a 
rub up. Go on, Gauci. Bustle 
up.” 

Gauci bustled. They were 
all coming, throwing their dirks 
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and caps into a heap, impatient 
to be served. 

“Wake up, Vella. Two 
poached eggs, and make it 
snappy.” 

“A boiled egg, Vella, and 
not too hard. Sugar, please, 
Dobles. Andthe milk. Thanks. 
Condensed again, I suppose. 
What wouldn’t I give for a real 
cow.” 

“Come on, Dobles. Move 
up in the bed, can’t you? 
And what do you mean by 
letting the sugar go? Get 
your head out of that trough 
and give it a wind back here.” 

“ All right, all right. Keep 
your shirt on. Anything else 
you want now I’m at it ? ” 

They were gobbling and 
choking to finish in time, and 
there were more to come; for 
nearly all Snotties play a part 
in entering harbour—all, in 
fact, save the young Paymaster, 
who, on occasions such as this, 
never dared to appear. Once 
he had tried and had not only 
been turned from his seat, but 
made also to clean the Senior 
Midshipman’s dirk, a task he 
had resented so strongly that 
he had said so, and had there- 
fore been given every dirk 
belonging to the Senior Section. 

As Vella was given a fourth 
weapon to clean he became 
excited, as @ Maltese will, and 
called upon his mother and his 
God. And he was still standing 
at the sideboard shouting 
“ Allah Signo!” with every 
Snottie at that end of the 
table shouting at him, when 
the Midshipman of the Watch 
appeared in the doorway. 
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“*Who’s running the launch ?”’ 

Dobles sat up and choked. 
His mouth was so full that he 
held up his hand. 

“You, Dobles ? Well, you’re 
called away.” 

‘* Wha’ for ? ” 

“To be hoisted out.” 

“Why so damned early ? ”’ 

“ Ask the Commander.” 

“Is he up there ? ”’ 

“He is. And waiting.” 

“ Hell! ”’ said Dobles, and 
pushed back his chair. ‘‘ Keep 
my eggs hot, Gauci. Back in 
an hour or two,’”’ and strapping 
on his dirk he rushed out. 

There was silence for the 
first time. The Mess seemed 
emptier without Dobles, and 
the Cadets were allowed their 
elbows on the table. The Mid- 
shipman of the Watch poked 
his head in through the square 
port 


“Cable Party and Special 
Sea Dutymen in five minutes’ 
time.”’ 

“That’s me,’ said every- 


body. “Come on, Gauci; 
move yourself. Where’s that 
butter? And milk, Gauci; 
must have milk.” There was 
panic now with only a minute 
or two to go. After that it was 
good-bye to any chance of 
breakfast. 

Swearing continually to them- 
selves, the two stewards sweated 
to satisfy these intolerant young 
officers until ‘ Special Sea Duty- 
men’ would save them. 
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A bugle sounded outside. 
The table was abandoned and 
chairs fell over. Wiping the 
egg-stains from their mouths, 
the Snotties scrambled for their 
belongings. 

** Who’s got my cap ? Come 
on, stupid; it would be you. 
And my dirk. Gauci—dirk— 
quick !”’ 

They were barging through 
the door, hiccoughing, argu- 
ing, Swearing for the sake of 
Swearing, a8 Midshipmen will. 
Then silence; no reminder of 
the recent turmoil save the 
mess of half-eaten eggs and 
smeared toast which littered 
every plate. 

The Maltese stood panting, 
mopping their foreheads. 

‘Jesu. Christ,’’ observed 
Gauci irreverently. 

Outside, a pipe was trilling 
and an order passing from 
mouth to mouth. 

**? Ands to stations for enterin’ 
’arbour.”’ 

Bugles sounded. Men ran 
to their stations, their feet 
thudding on the deck over- 
head. 

The Gunroom door opened 
slowly and the Paymaster Mid- 
shipman wandered in. Clearing 
@ 8pace among the litter he 
sat down, and the steward 
showed him the Menu. 

“ *Morning, Gauci,” he said. 
““Two fried eggs both sides, 
please; and T’ll have the 
Press News.” 





WITCHCRAFT AND HERBAL REMEDIES. 


BY C. E. M. CASALIS. 


THE announcement was 
recently made in South Africa 
that the British Medical Associ- 
ation was making inquiries, in 
Natal, regarding a herb known 
as ‘ Umokaloabo,’ said to be 
used as a cure for tuber- 
culosis by Zulu witch-doctors. 
An investigation at the Natal 
Herbarium, which possesses a 
catalogue of indigenous plants 
and roots used by natives, 
revealed that the name of the 
plant was unknown, but sub- 
sequently a number of people 
testified to the fact that Zulu 
witch-doctors do use such a 
plant for treating pulmonary 
diseases, and finally a recog- 
nised native herbalist produced 
@ specimen root which was 
sent to the British Medical 
Association. 

Considering that from time 
to time the South African 
Institute for Medical Research 
issues public appeals for in- 
formation on native herbal 
cures, with the object of in- 
vestigating their value, it may 
seem strange that a plant such 
as that sought for by the 
British Medical Association was 
not on record. Yet the ex- 
planation is simple enough, the 
fact being that all native 
witch-doctors are most jealous 
of their cures, which indeed 
are usually close family secrets, 
being only divulged by a 
witch-doctor to his eldest son 


when the latter has attained 
the age of discretion. This 
in itself is a good safeguard 
against cures becoming gener- 
ally known, especially to Euro- 
peans, but a further safeguard 
is furnished by Europeans them- 
selves, through their habit of 
refusing to take the art of 
witch - doctors seriously and 
looking upon it as a product of 
superstition. 

I can testify to this myself, 
having been born and brought 
up on the Basutoland border 
by parents who had lived most 
of their lives either in or near 
Basutoland, and whose grand- 
parents were the first Europeans 
to enter that country—the 
French Protestant missionaries 
Casalis and Maitin. Moreover, 
I know only too well that my 
own short-lived days as a 
medical student have left me 
sceptical towards what is not 
accepted by medical science. 
I can also appreciate that the 
many doctors working in South 
Africa, and especially in the 
native territories, on whom 
one would think we could 
depend for information on 
native cures, are too profession- 
ally prejudiced to take any 
serious notice of the healings 
of witch-doctors. 

More is the pity, perhaps, 
for I do not think that there 
can be any doubt that medical 
science could gain some know- 
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ledge from the native herbalist. 
Support for that view, if 
support be necessary, is, of 
course, furnished not only by 
the mere fact that the South 
African Institute for Medical 
Research does make the appeals 
I have referred to, but also by 
the revelation made some years 
ago in ‘Maga’! by a writer 
with East African experience 
—I forget his name, but his 
article remains vivid in my 
mind—who pointed out that 
the Masai tribe of Kenya could 
have saved medical science 
years of painstaking and ardu- 
ous research into the problems 
of the transmission of malaria 
and the treatment of infantile 
paralysis, had full investigation 
been made into their practice of 
placing babies, showing signs 
of paralysis, for a night in 
@ Swamp so that they may 
be thoroughly bitten by mos- 
quitoes. This practice, said the 
writer in ‘ Maga,’ showed that 
for years the Masai had had in 
their possession all the vital 
links of a problem which one of 
our most brilliant medical 
scientists, Sir Ronald Koss, 
took so long to solve—that 
malaria infection is transmitted 
by the anopheles mosquito, 
and further, that the germ of 
infantile paralysis is destroyed 
by that of malaria. 

Owing no doubt to the happy 
circumstance that in this case 
witch - doctor knowledge has 
been confirmed by science, we 
have here what must be the 
classic example of what native 
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methods might do for medical 
research ; but might we not 
have much more, and quite as 
striking, evidence of the same 
thing did we attempt to under- 
stand native witchcraft ? 

There is, to be sure, witch- 
craft and witchcraft—one form 
being, to us, obvious nonsense 
simply designed to re-instil 
faith in a highly superstitious 
creature demoralised by fear, 
but the other producing 
results which even the wisdom 
and philosophy of civilisation 
cannot explain. 

Of the former type every- 
body who has lived in Africa 
for any length of time must 
have had innumerable examples, 
ranging from the purification 
ceremonies that follow the birth 
of a child, or the striking of a 
hut by lightning, to the farcical 
rituals to ward off the attentions 
of the famous ‘ Thokolosi.’ He 
must be the hardest worked of 
all bogeys, for he is the agency 
through which all native 
enemies strike. 

Of the other type examples 
are far more rare. When it 
involves mysterious deaths it 
is the custom to explain them 
as the reactions of susceptible 
subjects to the suggestions of 
strong personalities — which 
successful witch-doctors cer- 
tainly possess. Yet there are 
cases that can hardly be ex- 
plained in this way, a specific 
instance being furnished by 
one of many incidents in my 
father’s family’s long friend- 
ship with Josiah, a remarkable 





1 ‘The Savage as Scientist,” May 1927. 
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Mosuto, who was not only a 
brilliant witch-doctor but a 
devout Christian. Josiah, as 
the European name that he 
had acquired indicates, was 
one of my grandfather’s genuine 
converts. Indeed he might 
almost be called a prophet of 
his race; for, apart from the 
great chief Moshesh, he was 
the only Mosuto of his time 
to adopt European habits of 
living and wear a semblance 
of European clothes, these 
being the product of another 
and still more surprising side 
of his witch-doctoring; for 
he had built up a great repu- 
tation among the Boers of 
the adjoining Free State as a 
herbalist, and he made ex- 
tensive tours of his clientéle 
at intervals, after each of 
which he returned with stock 
of all kinds and an extra- 
ordinary variety of articles of 
European manufacture, repre- 
senting the more common type 
of currency in those early days. 

It was after returning from 
one of these ‘ doctor’s rounds ’ 
that Josiah visited my grand- 
father and, with his permission, 
gave to my father, then a boy 
of ten, a bay pony one of his 
patients had given him in lieu 
of fee. The pony was stabled 
for a few days to let him get 
used to his new surroundings, 
and then one morning was let 
out to grass for the day with 
the other horses, as was the 
custom. Buf, as is the vice of 
some horses, this pony im- 
mediately bolted for home; 
not his original home, to be 
sure, but to Josiah’s. This 
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involved little difficulty be- 
cause there were no fences in 
those days, and Josiah lived 
only some fifteen miles from 
the mission station. My father’s 
tears and anxiety were dis- 
pelled on the following day 
when Josiah returned the pony, 
which then underwent a far 
longer course of stabling, plus 
much petting and spoiling, 
though without better results ; 
for a8 soon as he was let out 
he once more made straight for 
Josiah’s village. A third time 
this happened, but on this 
occasion Josiah himself brought 
him back. He said that as the 
animal did not know a good 
home when he had one, the 
only thing to do was to cure 
him of his folly. He there- 
upon, in the presence of both 
my father and grandfather, 
asked for the pony’s halter. 
Having smeared it with an oint- 
ment of the ubiquitous black 
colour apparently favoured by 
all native witch-doctors, he 
put it on the pony, and then 
whispered in his ear some 
charm that my father did not 
hear. That, said Josiah, would 
now make it all right. And 
it did, and without further 
stabling or knee-haltering. 
The gypsies of Europe, I 
have heard it said, also have 
the power of whispering to 
horses to some effect, but they 
are at least dealing with horses 
they know, whereas in this 
strange experience of my 
father’s Josiah barely knew the 
pony. He had only had him in 
his possession for a week at the 
most, and could hardly have 
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established the intimacy that 
is not impossible between man 
and beast, since in the manner 
of all natives the pony had 
merely been led home at the 
end of his tour and had never 
even been stabled by Josiah. 

Here then is a case of 
so-called plain inexplicable 
witchcraft. But it seems to 
me that in these enlightened 
days we are apt to forget 
that, not so long ago, our own 
medical science was practised 
more often than not with some 
form of ritual, very naturally 
designed to meet the needs of 
the times, when doctors had 
to play on the feelings of 
patients to produce the desired 
reaction which was beyond 
the scope of their remedies. 
That obviously also explains 
why the native herbalist prac- 
tises witchcraft, and the diffi- 
culty in investigating native 
cures is to determine which is 
witchcraft or mere ritual, and 
which the actual remedial agent. 
The magnitude of the task is 
shown only too well by the 
fact that, even in South Africa, 
the witch-doctor is invariably 
depicted as a native of forbid- 
ding countenance and most 
primitive type, dressed in skins 
and feathers, with bones as his 
stock-in-trade. 

Yet Josiah, who, as I have 
already said, had a big repu- 
tation, dressed even in his 
time as a European and was a 
Christian, and many witch- 
doctors whom I have known 
personally were of the same 
type—of far greater intelligence 
and with more personality than 
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the average native. And this, 
it seems to me, shows that it is 
as clever herbalists, rather than 
as witch-doctors, that they 
effect the cures for which they 
are given credit. 

As my father used to say, 
“The natives have many very 
good medicines: the trouble 
is that they don’t know how 
to measure them. Sometimes 
they are too strong and some- 
one dies, but it isn’t witchcraft.” 
It was from him that I gained 
the little knowledge that I have 
of native herbal remedies. 
Thanks partly to his own 
character, and partly to his 
being the son and grandson 
of missionaries whom they 
revered and loved, he was 
persona grata with innumerable 
natives. He was genuinely 
interested in their customs 
and habits, and, unlike so many 
Europeans, was never bored 
by their interminable conver- 
sations; for from the value- 
less spate of words a grain 
of information may now and 
then be extracted. He was 
also of an enterprising turn of 
mind. Not content with mere 
knowledge of these remedies, 
he tried them himself—and 
even bought some of the less 
jealously guarded secrets. 

My own first experience of 
the Basuto herbalist’s art—for 
it does not amount to a cure 
in the true sense of the word— 
was gained when I had at- 
tained that age when a boy, 
wherever he may be, begins 
to take some interest in his 
personal appearance. It was 
just after the Boer War. We 
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lived on a Free State farm, 
over a hundred miles from rail, 
and so far from shops and 
neighbours that the acquisition 
of finery, in the form of clothes, 
and invitations to parties—they 
were invariably dances—were 
such great events in our lives 
that they never coincided ; so 
that when a chance of the latter 
occurred, we had to make the 
best of the gifts with which 
nature had endowed us. 

We were, I must shamelessly 
explain, a wild lot, sisters 
included, and normally led an 
almost nomad sort of life, 
skimping, as far as it was 
humanly possible to do so, the 
essential daily jobs of brushing 
our teeth and keeping our 
hands clean. Accordingly, 
whenever we were surprised 
by the sudden arrival of a 
native messenger on horseback 
bidding us to a neighbour’s 
dance, miles away on that 
self-same evening—and dances 
in those days were dances, 
and lasted from six or seven 
in the evening to at least 
six the next morning, and were 
such popular functions that 
they were always assured of 
support however impromptu 
their organisation—when, as I 
Say, Such an invitation sur- 
prised us, our first thought was 
to get rid of the accumulated 
effects of our sins of omission 
—dirt. We boys knew that 
we could rely on a hot bran 
mash to remove the last 


vestige of grime embedded in 
our skins, and after that we 
indulged in a feverish hunt in 
@ kloof on the farm for a 
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trailing convolvulus-like plant 
that grows among rocks. This 
plant has a mass of long, thin, 
pink-coloured roots, and when 
they have been washed and 
are chewed, they can be relied 
upon to make up for weeks of 
evasions in the use of a tooth- 
brush, by imparting a lustre 
to the teeth and a fragrance 
to the breath that no tooth- 
paste or dentifrice that I have 
ever met can confer. 

My father had taught us the 
use of this plant, which he 
himself used regularly all his 
life. As to its name I am no 
botanist, and in any case I 
doubt whether it has yet been 
named or even classified, but 
its Sesuto name is ‘ Mothlatsoa 
meno,’ which literally rendered 
is ‘ the cleanser of teeth.’ 

Now all the natives that I 
can remember as a boy had 
not only perfect, but dazzling 
teeth, though, of course, no 
tooth-brush ever entered their 
mouths ; and I remember that 
the ‘Mothlatsoa meno’ was 
always being sought for and 
was well known even to the 
herd-boys on the farm. In 
contrast, though quite possibly 
owing to other causes, bad 
teeth are common in natives 
today, and it is the excep- 
tion to find Basutos, especi- 
ally those who have migrated 
to the towns, who have ever 
heard the name of this plant. 

Could its virtues be ex- 
ploited? I do not know. I 
remember, however, my father 
Saying some time after I had 
returned to South Africa from 
the war, that he had once 
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taken a sample to a chemist, 
but that the latter had been 
unable to convert the plant 
into a liquid dentifrice. 

Of actual native herbal cures 
of which I have personal ex- 
perience, two are for homely 
but distressing ailments that 
have so far baffled doctors, 
almost, it would seem, because 
their very commonness and 
lack of dignity have made 
medical science disdain them. 
I learnt of both from my father, 
who had learnt them from the 
natives, though how they should 
have known of one of them has 
always puzzled me; for, after 
all, the plebeian corn, I 


believe, is a result of wear- 
ing boots and shoes, which 
natives have only adopted 
seriously in recent years—and 
chiefly in the towns at that— 
so that it seems strange that 


a cornless race should have 
had a cure for corns. Still, a 
eure for corns it is, and 
such an effective one that all 
those I know who have tried 
it would never think of making 
shift again with proprietary 
palliatives. But again I must 
plead ignorance of botany and 
blame the handicap of an 
incomplete classification of 
African flora for my inability 
to describe the plant accurately. 
It is, however, very common 
in the sandy soils of the eastern 
Free State, where indeed it is 
looked upon as a worthless but 
inoffensive weed. It has little 
or no leaf and grows to a 
height of from six to ten inches 
in the form of a thin green 
stalk with a cluster of colour- 
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less florets. My father used 
to warn us children that it 
was poisonous. Its power lies 
in its milky, somewhat sticky 
sap, which acts like a charm 
when applied to a tormenting 
corn. Indeed, I may claim 
that we were a cornless family, 
and not merely by virtue of 
luck, immunity, or great good 
sense or care in the choice of 
our footwear—manifestly an 
impossibility in the pioneering 
days of thirty-five years ago— 
but simply because we were 
made to use a remedy which 
corns, whenever they crop up, 
apparently cannot withstand. 
But to my mind, even to this 
day, the Basuto cure of cures 
for homely ills is that for 
heartburn, which I honestly 
believe deserves the serious 
attention of medical science ; 
for it not only invariably ‘ acts 
like magic,’ but I have known 
it to bring permanent relief to 
people with whom heartburn 
was apparently chronic. I 
remember vividly one such 
case—a visitor from England 
who spent a month with us on 
my father’s farm. Heartburn 
with him had certainly reached 
the chronic stage ; he had had 
it for years, had been to count- 
less doctors, had ‘ tried every- 
thing’ without effect; but a 
very brief course of the native 
cure ended his trouble. His 
consequent enthusiasm had an 
amusing sequel. On the day 
before he left for England, my 
father, the entire farm staff, 
and we children, scoured the 
farm in quest of the small 
bush in whose tough fibrous 
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roots lies the secret that elimi- 
nates heartburn. That visitor 
certainly exploited our s8o0- 
called South African hospitality 
to the full; for in his deter- 
mination to secure a supply of 
the medicine he pretty well 
cleaned out the farm of the 
plant for years to come. Ap- 
parently, from what he wrote 
to my father, the greater part 
of that collection of roots went 
to relieve other English sufferers, 
his own cure having become 
permanent. 

“The beauty of this cure,” 
as my father used to explain, 
is that the root remains good 
even after it has been dried. 
All that is necessary is to take 
a@ small bite from the supply 
you carry ‘in your waistcoat 
pocket,’ chew it thoroughly, 
and swallow what juice you 
can extract from it, thereafter 
discarding the remaining wad 
of fibre. The root has a sharp, 
bitter, but not unpleasant taste, 
and I can certainly testify to 
the fact that it eliminates, 
almost at once, the kind of 
heartburn attack that will 
not yield to bicarbonate of 
soda or any other specific I 
have known doctors recom- 
mend. Before our first child 
was born, for instance, my 
wife was for some time a 
victim of heartburn. Strangely 
enough I had forgotten all 
about the root that I had 
known so well as a child, and 
nothing that the doctor pre- 
seribed gave her any relief. 
Fortunately my father heard 
of her trouble, and he at once 
produced a supply of roots— 
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which he was never without-— 
and from that time she was 
free of heartburn. To see her 
take out at odd moments a 
grubby bit of root from the 
pocket of her farm smock, bite 
off a piece and munch it, 
suggested that she had ac- 
quired a new form of secret 
vice. 

I myself was seriously ill 
about three years ago, and 
during a slow convalescence 
heartburn followed every meal. 
Again the doctor’s remedies 
did no good, but as soon as I 
had obtained a supply of roots 
—we were living in a town at 
the time—heartburn ceased to 
torment me. 

My father also knew certain 
plants which the natives use 
as purgatives, emetics, and 
headache cures, but these he 
never tried or used, on the prin- 
ciple that, though they might 
be good, they were dangerous, 
because the native disregards 
accuracy in dosage. And on 
looking back now, I can well 
understand why the remedies 
he knew were for such simple 
ailments. After all, heartburn 
is @ common ill, and so is a 
lustreless set of teeth, and it 
would be idle to conceal their 
cures in a cloak of ritual; and 
to deprive the masses of a 
remedy for an ailment to which 
80 Many are subject would be 
against the Basuto communal 
system. With anthrax, how- 
ever, the pustule form of which 
the native is most likely to 
contract, because of his voracity 
for meat, even for that of a 
beast that has died from ob- 
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seure causes, it was a different 
matter. Even my father was 
never able to obtain that secret 
which puts the natives at least 
one point ahead of medical 
science in this respect. 

As a matter of fact, I know 
the witch-doctor who is reputed 
to have cured many natives of 
this very dangerous disease ; 
for, during all the time that 
I managed my father’s farm 
he was the ‘ boat-boy,’ his job 


being to operate the cumbrous 


ferry-boat kept by my father 
on the Caledon River for use 
in time of flood. His name was 
Petros, and before he was 


given this sinecure as a form 
of pension in his old age, he 
was a squatter labourer on 
my father’s farm. He was a 
Fingo, and for a native labourer 
an unusually dignified char- 
acter with whom I got on 


famously. For some unac- 
countable reason, he treated 
me from boyhood with unusual 
deference, giving me the native 
nickname of ‘ Morena e moholo,’ 
which means ‘Big Chief.’ 
When eventually I learnt that 
Petros was in fact a master 
witch-doctor, I at first refused 
to believe it, for anything more 
unlike the popular conception 
of that kind of native magician 
I have never seen. His true 
colours were revealed to me 
somewhere in 1920, shortly 
after I had taken over the 
management of my father’s 
farm. This is the way it came 
about. 

I had persuaded my father 
to let me do dairy farming on 
somewhat less haphazard lines 
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than had been followed before, 
and for that purpose I had 
bought a small herd of the 
better sort of cow for which 
the high prices of that boom 
period had had to be paid. 
Apart from this, those cows 
were the apple of my eye, so 
that when two of them fell ill, 
in quick succession, I became 
alarmed. Now there are certain 
seasons in the eastern Free 
State, which is otherwise a 
wonderfully healthy stock area, 
when cattle get some disease 
whose every outward symptom 
is that of gall-sickness, and it 
is in fact generally known to 
the farmers in this part as gall- 
sickness. Yet, as that is a 
tick-borne disease which can 
only be diagnosed with cer- 
tainty by microscopic exami- 
nation of the blood, I am not 
prepared to swear that this 
seasonal disease, to which my 
cows fell victims, was gall- 
sickness, though they certainly 
had all its symptoms. The 
point is that I applied what 
veterinary science prescribes 
for this disease. There is, 
however, no known effective 
eure, science’s way of dealing 
with it being by periodical 
preventive inoculation: also 
for redwater, from which the 
eastern Free State is, however, 
free. I may explain that at 
this stage of my farming career 
I was all for science, being 
an impatient critic of the un- 
progressive methods I found 
in practice. But my stricken 
cows got rapidly worse, as 
animals do with gall-sickness 
and this Free State disease ; 
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and by the second day one of 
them was unable to get up and 
refused all food. 

It was here that my father 
intervened. He agreed that 
it was gall-sickness and sug- 
gested sending for Petros, who, 
he said, had a certain cure. I 
was aghast, and at first flatly 
refused to let an uncivilised 
native practise his nonsense on 
my cows. But one of them had 
reached the last gasp, the 
nearest vet. was a good twenty- 
five miles away by road, and I 
knew only too well that veteri- 
nary science made no claim 
to curing gall-sickness. Thus, 
prejudiced as I was, I snatched 
at any hope of saving my 
cows, and Petros was duly 


summoned. He arrived in his 
leisurely way, leoked at the 
cow and assured me that he 
could save her, and then dis- 


appeared into the kloof on the 
farm to search for the in- 
gredients of his remedy. He 
returned as leisurely an hour 
later, called for a three-legged 
kaffir-pot, partly filled it with 
water, set it to boil, and then 
added a mass of roots he had 
in the meantime thoroughly 
pounded. The brew cooked 
for an hour, was then set aside 
to cool, and was finally strained 
and put into pint bottles. By 
this time the cow could not 
even raise her head, but Petros 
was as confident as ever, and 
she was dosed with one pint 
of the decoction. Petros then 
decreed that she should be 
given another in the afternoon 
if she were not better, and 
departed for home after having 
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pocketed five shillings, ap- 
parently quite satisfied that 
he had earned what he had 
been paid. I certainly did 
not share his optimism, and 
gloomily went off to supervise 
a job of ploughing. I was back 
within two hours, and when 
I saw the cow, that I had left 
for dead, up on her feet, I 
could hardly believe my eyes. 
Two hours later she was graz- 
ing, and by that time I myself 
had dosed her companion in 
sickness with Petros’s vile brew. 

Thus was I first converted 
in manhood to the use of a 
native remedy, and so effec- 
tively that I subsequently per- 
suaded my father to buy the 
secret from Petros—it cost him 
£5—and since then I have used 
it, invariably with success, not 
only on my Own cows but also 
on those of neighbours. Later 
on I sent a sample of this 
cure to the world - famous 
Onderstepoort Laboratories, at 
their request, for testing out, 
but as far as I know that idea 
had to be given up, because at 
that time there did not happen 
to be available any cattle with 
gall-sickness. 

Petros, I understand, ex- 
tracted the promise from my 
father, when he agreed to sell 
him the cure, not to divulge it 
to anyone outside the family, 
so that even if I were not 
hampered by the botanical 
handicap, I could not say more 
about it than that its in- 
gredients — measured native 
fashion by handfuls—are the 
roots of a wild borage and an 
aromatic plant that grows in 
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arid soil. For the rest, life 
moves quietly in Africa, and 
more especially on a Free State 
farm, where work, in addition, 
is engrossing; and this must 
serve to explain why I have 
not sent further samples to 
Onderstepoort for a full-blooded 
scientific test. 

But apart from his cure for 
anthrax, which I never saw 
him apply, old Petros had 
another cure the secret of which 
nothing would induce him 
to sell. That remedy is for 
broken bones, and like those 
I have described here, I came 
to know of it through my 
father. It was some three 
years after I had started farm- 
ing that one of the first calves 
of my dairy herd, which I had 
raised myself, fell into a donga 
while grazing and broke its 
hind-leg well above the hock. 
The fracture was so bad that, 
as the animal hobbled along, 
its leg dangled and swung 
from. the break. The animal 
was over two years old, and 
as anyone who has any know- 
ledge of veterinary work knows, 
the only recognised way of 
saving it would have been to 
put the leg in well-made splints, 
and then to sling the animal 
for a considerable time—an 
extremely difficult job to carry 
out on an ordinary farm, a 
very painful one for the animal, 
and certainly not warranted 
in this case because the beast 
was only an ox. Thus when, 
during one of my daily rounds, 
I discovered the animal in this 
state, I made straight for home 
to fetch a rifle to put the 
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wretched creature out of its 
misery at once. But on my 
way I met my father, and 
again he insisted on sending 
for old Petros, to whom, he 
said, the mending of broken 
bones even in such a bad 
position as above the hock, 
and in an animal of this 
age, was child’s play. I argued 
a good deal with him on 
humanitarian grounds, for quite 
honestly it did seem to me 
wrong to let a native tinker 
about with an animal in such 
pain, but eventually I gave in 
on the principle of ‘ do not kill 
while there is hope’; and of 
hope my father seemed to have 
an abundant store. So Petros 
was sent for, and I found him 
a very different Petros from the 
one I was used to—he was, if 
I may put it this way, a Petros 
who had turned into something 
far more like my conception of 
what a witch-doctor should be. 
He wore none of the traditional 
fur or feathers, but just his 
usual rather ragged European 
clothes ; yet he had an air of 
mystery and furtiveness about 
him, and he spoke in a 
suspicious and _ challenging 
tone I had never noticed in 
him before, especially when I 
declared that I was going to 
watch him do his job. Indeed 
he at first objected strongly, 
but eventually gave way after 
my father had explained that 
I was merely interested, and 
wished to see “ his magic with 
my own eyes.” Still, even 
that did not dispel his attitude 
of mistrust, and it was in 
this atmosphere that he and 
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I, with two native helpers, 
made our way to the stricken ox. 

Petros’s first step was to make 
a sort of rope ladder with 
ordinary parcel twine and about 
a@ dozen twigs no thicker than 
@ lead pencil and no longer 
than six inches. Then he 
produced an old and very 
dirty pocket-knife which he 
strenuously refused to disinfect, 
or even wash, as I suggested, 
and proceeded to make a super- 
ficial skin incision in the 
animal’s leg just above the 
fracture. This incision was 
only about an inch long, but 
he used his knife as a probe to 
free the skin from the flesh to 
@ depth of about an inch from 
the cut, much as is done when 
@ beast is being skinned. He 
then produced a ten-inch length 
of obviously well-handled and 
mellow reed, and stuffed one 
end with a black powder. 
This end he inserted in the 
eut and then, applying his lips 
to the other, he blew into the 
reed vigorously so as to expel 
the powder into the wound. 
This done, he produced his 
fragile imitation of a rope 
ladder and bound it round the 
fracture; and as can readily 
be imagined the futility of this 
attempt at a splint was proved 
a8 soon a8 we had raised the 
ox, for its broken leg swung to 
and fro and from side to side 
as it hobbled about. I could 
hardly bear not to intervene, 
and once more seriously thought 
of fetching my rifle. Petros, on 
the other hand, now seemed 
@ little more nermal. He pro- 
phesied that the ox would soon 
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be walking, and added im- 
pressively that if it ever died 
in my possession I should 
make a point of examining 
the bone at the fracture, to 
see the black ring with which 
his medicine would have marked 
it permanently. 

And so, rather conscience- 
stricken, I left the wretched 
beast to its fate in its camp, 
as I had been bidden, and 
for fully a week I refused even 
to go and look at it, feeling 
that I could not trust myself, 
and relying on a native boy’s 
report to know that it was 
not yet dead. At the end 
of that time I made my first 
inspection, and I was amazed 
to see the animal still hobbling 
but actually putting its leg to 
the ground. Petros’s splint had 
fallen off, and indeed had not 
survived even a single day in 
its original position, as the 
boy who made the daily reports 
had informed me. A week later 
the ox was definitely making 
use of its leg, within a month it 
was walking normally though 
still lame, and less than three 
months after its accident it 
was fit enough to do light work 
in the yoke. More remarkable 
still, its leg, despite the absence 
of splints, had set beautifully 
and the ox walked without 
any lameness. And when that 
ox did die, I remembered to do 
as Petros had exhorted me, and 
round the site of the fracture 
the bone was very clearly 
marked with a black ring. 
Oddly enough, perhaps, I never 
quite liked this last sign of 
what seemed to be a blatant 
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form of witchcraft, and I 
therefore recounted the whole 
incident to a Government 
veterinary officer of great ex- 
perience, with whom I had 
much to do later. His com- 
ment surprised me, for I had 
expected something rather more 
orthodox than the admission 
that he believed that natives 
did have some very good 
remedies, but most difficult to 
discover and still more difficult 
to test. And as for the mark- 
ing on the bone, he said simply 
that he also believed it possible, 
but could not explain it. 

I must add that later, when 
I had started farming on my 
own, I returned to the farm 
on @ visit, and my father 
showed me @ horse that had 
broken its leg, which Petros 
had mended in exactly the 
same way. My father ex- 


plained that Petros had many 
other such cures to his credit, 
that the same treatment had 
proved as effective for human 


beings — natives —and that 
bones so treated were invariably 
marked with what I had come 
to describe as Petros’s sinister 
ring. My father also related 
that he had again tried to buy 
the secret, but that Petros had 
refused, saying that “ that 
medicine was for his eldest son 
alone, and that he would teach 
it to him only when he himself 
was too old to make it.” 

“ As his eldest son is nothing 
but a scoundrel,” added my 
father with a twinkle, “ I may 
still buy it.”’ But he never 
did. 

These native cures that I 
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have described used to seem 
to me to represent a goodly 
stock for one European to know, 
although he may not have been 
in possession of all their secrets ; 
but, of course, I have since 
discovered that there are a few 
other ‘old-timers’ who are 
not only as well equipped, but 
have as great faith in herbal 
remedies a8 my father. And, 
obviously, as the essential in- 


_ gredients are almost always 


indigenous plants, it is safe to 
infer that the remedies are 
also of native origin and were 
obtained from the witch-doctors 
of the old days, much as my 
father obtained his, or as 
favoured patients probably did 
from a broad-minded and 
humane man like Josiah. A 
few of these seem worth record- 
ing; for although I have not 
had personal experience of them, 
the claims made for them 
remind us that, here again, our 
readiness to condemn what 
does not meet with our ap- 
proval may be merely due to 
ignorance. 

Who, for instance, having 
lived, and especially farmed, in 
South Africa would see any 
virtue in the prickly-pear which, 
though the improvident still 
rely on it to save their stock 
in times of drought, has, as in 
Queensland, rendered so much 
land totally unfit for use that 
a State campaign is being waged 
against it? Who ever fails to 
curse Bidens pilosa, the black- 
jack, that prolific South African 
weed whose black spiky prickles 
not only annoy one by sticking 
to one’s clothes, but damage 
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the wool of sheep? And what 
parent does not look upon the 
bitter apple—Solanum Sodo- 
meum—as an insidious danger 
to young children? Yet if we 
may believe some of the ‘ old- 
timers,’ all these plants are 
first - class remedies for dan- 
gerous, if common, ills. 

A handful of the flowers and 
leaves of the black-jack, when 
infused like tea, produces a 
bitter brew, and a dessertspoon- 
ful given every hour will, I 
am assured, cure dysentery 
at any stage. Indeed it is 
claimed that during the Zulu 
War the only regiment that 
was not plagued by this scourge 
owed its immunity to this 
remedy which was known to 
an old transport rider serving 
in its ranks. ~ The reviled 


prickly-pear, it seems, possesses 
@ virtue undreamt of by mothers 


of small children afflicted with 
whooping -cough. A _ thick- 
fleshed leaf, pared of its skin 
and thorns, cut into squares 
and boiled, makes a syrup 
which need only be slightly 
sweetened to be relished even 
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by babies, and a tablespoonful 
every half-hour will stop the 
worst paroxysm of coughing. 
The poisonous bitter apple is 
@ certain cure for ringworm. 
Rubbing the cut surface of its 
fruit on the ringworm produces 
an intense burning sensation, 
but a second application is 
never necessary. 

All these remedies and many 
others must have been used 
extensively in South Africa 
less than half a century 
ago, if only because of the 
paucity of doctors in this vast 
land at that time. May not the 
fine race which South Africa 
has produced—and, alas! 
we have not been as fortunate 
as other Dominions in attract- 
ing settlers—owe part at least 
of its survival in a country of 
many plagues to the art of the 
witch-doctor of old? And who 
would be so bold as to say that 
medical science’s own specifics 
for many of our epidemics and 
common diseases are so effec- 
tive as not to be improved 
by @ little research into the 
past ? 








A THREE-MAN ODYSSEY. 
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No one man told this story. 
It was pieced together from 
many sources. Some bits are 
in the official records of a 
convict settlement; some in 
the memories of various settle- 
ment officers. A fragment was 
supplied by a Chinese who was 
horrified when he realised the 
part he had played in the 
drama. Hight half - starved 


When the story begins, Sher 
Dil Khan had worked out four 
years of his sentence of penal 
servitude in the Andaman 
Islands. Like many other 
Pathans, 


he had found his 
first few months a@ hell on earth. 
Exile and confinement drove 
the free-born mountaineer into 
@ morose gloom of depression, 
alternating with outbursts of 
what was almost homicidal 
insanity. But as time went on 
the frenzied fits died away 
and he grew reconciled to his 
fate. 

It was the will of Allah that 
the cattle raid should have 
failed. The party of Border 
Militia who had intercepted 
the raiders had retaken all 
that had been carried off, 
cattle, women, and loot. And 
doubtless it was kismet that, 
when all the other caterans 
had got away, Sher Dil Khan 
should have been left behind 
with a bullet through the 


ragged tramps told another 
chapter to a police officer in 
Penang. A Dutch captain of 
infantry, in his narrative of 
three years’ campaigning, threw 
more light on the tale, and some 
things were told to a Frontier 
officer, one whose character and 
reputation made him a welcome 
guest in Pathan villages beyond 
the borders of British India. 


fleshy part of his thigh, which 
crippled him beyond escape. 
But one of the Militia had been 
killed in the fight, and there 
was that little matter of the 
two Hindu banias lying dead 
in the village that had been 
raided. So Sher Dil Khan had 
to pay the score with fifteen 
years’ penal servitude. 

Four of those years had 
passed, and after his first six 
months Sher Dil Khan’s con- 
duct had been exemplary. Less 
than a year ago he had been 
promoted to petty officer, and 
the sense of responsibility and 
power, small as they were, 
which the appointment gave 
him, made a new man of the 
convict. His self-respect came 
back in renewed force. He 
began again to take pride in 
his personal appearance. He 
even clipped his shaggy red 
beard to a neat point] and 
curled the ends of his red 
moustache into the swaggering 
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twist of old days. Before long 
that red beard and the fierce 
blue eyes above it were well 
known as a danger signal to 
every convict under his charge. 
It was an unthrifty matter to 
hesitate if Sher Dil Khan gave 
an order. 

One day the convict jemadar 
in charge of the village where 
Sher Dil Khan was employed 
sent for him and told him 
that he had been selected as 
one of two petty officers who 
were to go with a jemadar to 
oversee the birds’-nesting party 
which was shortly to set out 
for Chiria Tapu, at the southern 
end of South Andaman. The 
rock caves in that neighbour- 
hood are inhabited by count- 
less swallows of the species 
that build the edible nests dear 
to Chinese gourmets. Trepang, 
the béche-de-mer of the South 
Seas, were also to be found in 
the sandy bays, and sharks 
could be caught in any numbers. 
Their dried fins, with the tre- 
pang and birds’ nests, were 
exported to China, the three 
commodities forming quite a 
valuable item in the revenue 
of the settlement. 

A few days later the Port 
Blair station ship landed the 
party at Chiria Tapu, together 
with half a dozen boats for 
the work and supplies for a 
month, after which time she 
would call again to drop fresh 
supplies and load up what had 
been collected. 

The party consisted of a 
convict jemadar, two convict 
petty officers, and a number 
of men, mostly Hindus from 
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the coasts of India, with a 
few Burmese. It included men 
with experience in fishing, in 
gathering the edible nests, and 
in drying and curing the sharks’ 
fins and trepang. 

To his great joy Sher Dil 
Khan found that both his com- 
panions were Pathans. The 
jemadar, Muhamed Sarwar 
Khan, was a man of six foot 
three, a hand-breadth taller 
than Sher Dil, with a com- 
manding presence. His long 
black beard and lean hawk- 
like face gave him somewhat 
the air of an Arab chieftain. 
He came of perhaps the most 
aristocratic clan on the Border, 
one which claimed Durani blood 
and would trace its descent to 
Afghana, son of Yeremia, son 
of Talut, who is Saul, first 
King of Israel. He had got 
into trouble for shooting a 
blood-feud enemy, and con- 
sidered that he had been harshly 
treated. This was the seventh 
man he had killed of the hostile 
family, and being well ac- 
quainted with the rules of the 
game, he had shot him a full 
mile or more from the Khyber 
road, which, a8 all men know, 
is British territory, where kill- 
ing is considered a crime. But 
the dead man’s friends, being 
perfidious and dishonourable 
by nature, had carried the body 
down and laid it across the 
road, where it was found by a 
patrol of the Khyber Rifles. 
Muhamed Sarwar made no 
secret of having shot the man, 
and one day when he had 
ridden in to Jamrud to see a 
friend he was arrested, to his 
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great indignation. When ac- 
cused of the killing he frankly 
admitted it, but protested that 
it was done in tribal country. 
However, at his trial the evi- 
dence of the dead body on 
the road was too strong, and 
he was sent to the Andamans. 
Naturally, Muhamed Sarwar 
Khan looked on this as most 
unfair, and nursed a deep griev- 
anee against the British. 

The other petty officer was 


Faiz Ali Khan of the Abd-ur- 


tahman Khel. The Abd-ur- 
rahman are not a respectable 
clan. They live entirely by 
robbery and raiding, and the 
men will do no work, for they 
say it stiffens a man’s hands 
and spoils his touch on a 
trigger. But Faiz Ali was a 
cheerful person, with a face of 
the Irish type one often sees 
on the Frontier, a great liking 
for a joke, and an inborn love 
of fighting. 

So far as the three convict 
officers were concerned, life 
at Chiria Tapu was easy 
enough. The Hindu and Bur- 
mese convicts were quiet folk 
who knew their business, so 
the work ran with almost 
mechanical smoothness. Day 
after day the boats went out 
on a calm summer sea, bring- 
ing back sharks’ fins, trepang, 
and birds’ nests, to be sun- 
dried and cured by the experts 
on shore. Sher Dil Khan 
found himself for the first time 
in four years with plenty of 
leisure. And he began to 
think. 

His thoughts always went 
back to the hills of his country, 
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to his home in the village 
where he had been born, the 
village of which his father was 
malik, and to the wife whom 
he had left behind. He pic- 
tured her, the girl he had 
married only fifteen months 
before those dogs of Border 
Militia had captured him. He 
could see her, just as he had 
enthusiastically described her 
to his mother. “ As beautiful 
a8 the day, with eyes now full 
of fire, now sparkling with fun 
or melting into love. Her teeth 
a8 white as pearls; when she 
smiled it was like a sunbeam 
from heaven; and she was 
only seventeen. She could cook 
and make most delicious bread ; 
she could embroider; and she 
could ride like a Border raider.” 

Yes, that was Nazek, his 
wife, a8 he had left her more 
than four years ago. What 
was she doing now? He had 
no qualms of jealousy or fear, 
for he knew that his family 
would guard her safely from 
all harm. But life was a 
dreary thing for a woman 
whose husband was an exile. 
And what of his son, Fatteh- 
ud-din Khan, as he had proudly 
named him? Little Fattu, who 
was only a baby when he saw 
him last. 

Fattu was getting on for 
five years old now, and must 
be taught to shoot and ride. 
His father would see to those 
matters, that he knew—the 
old man was still a fine horse- 
man and a dead shot—but oh ! 
how he longed to teach the 
boy himself! An intense home- 
sickness came over him as 
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day by day he brooded on 
these things. And out of that 
desperate yearning the great 
idea was born. It simmered in 
his mind night and day, gradu- 
ally shaping itself into more 
and more workable form. 


The three Pathans had fin- 
ished their evening meal and 
were sitting together, talking 
in their own guttural Pashtu 
tongue. A huq’a made from a 
coconut shell and a couple of 
joints of bamboo was passed 
from one to another. Muhamed 
Sarwar had his own ways of 
obtaining tobacco from some 
of the ‘self-supporters’ who 
grew it, and all three men 
were revelling in the luxury. 
Sher Dil Khan led the talk to 
the Border hills, and worked 
on the theme till he saw that 
the homesickness which burned 
in his soul was beginning to 
grip the others. Then he spoke. 

“* Why should we not go back 
to our hills ? ” 

The two stared at him in 
astonishment. 

“What do you mean?” 
asked Muhamed Sarwar Khan. 

“ What I say. Why should 
we not go back to our own 
country ? ” 

“ How can that be possible ? ” 
said the jemadar. 

“Have we not the means 
here at hand ? ” asked Sher Dil. 
“Here are boats; here are 
men whom we can compel to 
row them, men who are used 
to the sea; and if we get 
away from here we shall come 
to some land whence we can 
make our way home.” 


“Do you know the way to 
that land?” said Faiz Ali 
eagerly, his eyes glowing with 
excitement. 

“No; but what does that 
matter? We shall arrive some- 
where where there are men. 
Are we not all Pashtuns, and 
can we not force any men to 
do our bidding, whoever they 
may be ? ”’ 

Muhamed Sarwar Khan 
looked at him in undisguised 
admiration. 

“Truly you are well named 
Sher Dil,” he said, “ for you 
have the heart of a lion! 
No doubt you have thought 
deeply over this matter before 
speaking to us about it. Tell 
us now the plan that is in your 
mind.” 

“ Jemadar Sahib, in five days 
the ship is due to return, 
bringing food for us all. When 
it leaves again, no ship will 
come for another month, till 
our work here is ended and we 
return to Part Bilair. After 
the ship goes away we will 
break up all the boats except 
the best one, so that no news 
of our flight can be sent to 
Part Bilair. These Hindu folk 
and the Burmans will be afraid 
to travel through the forests. 
Into the best boat we will 
put food and water, and we will 
take a strong crew to row it. 
Then we will set out, and by 
the merey of Allah the Com- 
passionate we shall find land.” 

“ But this sea is very big,” 
objected Faiz Ali. ‘“ When 
they brought me here we were 
for four days and nights in a 
great ship, and it was travelling 
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faster than any boat could be 
rowed.” 

Sher Dil smiled scornfully. 
“A man told me about that 
long ago,” he said.  “ That is 
a trick of the Feringhis, to 
make us think we are very 
far from our country. Every 
day the ship travels one way ; 
at night it turns and travels 
back again. No sea is so big 
that a ship can travel for four 
days and nights in one direc- 
tion.” 

This belief was widely held 
among the convicts, and Sher 
Dil Khan’s confident assertion 
had its effect on the other two 
men. They began to look on 
the plan as feasible. 

“Did you not tell me, Faiz 
Ali,” Sher Dil went on, “ that 
you yourself had done some 
work in boats ? ” 

“ Truly that is so. For two 
years I was in the Doctor 
Sahib’s boat, and for the last 
six months I was his manji” 
(steersman), replied Faiz Ali. 

“That is good. You can 
steer the boat, and we will 
make the idol-worshippers row. 
That is not work befitting 
Pashtuns.” 


The supply-ship came and 
went. Next day one of the 
smaller boats was found to be 
leaking badly. Possibly Sher 
Dil Khan, who had taken a 
moonlight stroll along the beach 
with a small axe under his 
arm, could have explained the 
cause. But the jemadar had 
the boat hauled up on the 
grass and knocked a plank out 
of it, preparatory, as he said, 
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to having it properly mended. 
He then examined four other 
boats, and decided that they 
were unsafe and required similar 
treatment. Only one boat re- 
mained serviceable, a ship’s 
whaleboat, carrying a dipping 
lug, and the most seaworthy 
craft of the six. 

That evening Muhamed Sar- 
war told the crew of the 
whaleboat, eight sturdy Tamils, 
to make ready for an early 


‘start on a shark-fishing trip, 


taking with them food and 
water for a couple of days in 
case of accidents. At dawn 
the boat was launched, and the 
crew were preparing to embark 
when the three Pathans came 
down, two of them laden with 
bags of food, the third with 
two boat’s breakers of fresh 
water. Getting into the boat, 
they ordered the crew to push 
off. The Tamils obeyed, not 
daring to oppose a Pathan. 
Faiz Ali took the tiller, and 
the voyage began. 

Wholly ignorant of geography, 
knowing nothing of navigation, 
of winds or currents, without 
chart or compass, those eleven 
men put out to sea. Port Blair 
they knew lay to northward, 
so Faiz Ali set a course for the 
south, steering by the sun. 
Past Rutland Island they went, 
across Duncan Passage, and 
down the eastern coast of 
Little Andaman. When a light 
breeze served the sail was 
hoisted, but for the most part 
in those latitudes there is little 
wind in the hot season. They 
were able to refill their breakers, 
after several days at sea, at a 
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stream on an island (probably 
the southern part of Little 
Andaman), but that was the 
last land they saw for a long 
time. Crossing the broad land- 
less reach of the Ten Degrees 
Channel, they held on steadily 
to southward, but in spite of 
strict economy the water at 
last was finished, and little 
food remained. 

For forty-eight hours at least 
they suffered terribly from 
thirst, and the sun each day 
beat down without mercy from 
a cloudless sky on that lonely 
boat adrift in a wide empty 
sea. Then, when despair had 
almost mastered them, they 
saw, far to the west, the loom 
of land in the early morning 
light. Faiz Ali altered his 
course at once, the Tamil 


oarsmen pulling for all they 
were worth. By mid-day they 


could see houses on the shore 
and coconut groves behind. 
An hour later they landed on 
the island of Nankauri in the 
Nicobars. They had come more 
than two hundred and fifty 
miles in @ bee-line; who can 
say how far on the erratic 
course they must have taken ? 

They hurried up the beach, 
erying to the first men they 
met for water. When all had 
drunk deeply, they asked where 
they were. Muhamed Sarwar 
had heard the name of Nan- 
kauri Harbour, and now he 
found, living there, a Chinese 
trader who did a small business 
in coconuts, trepang, edible 
nests, tortoise-shell, and am- 
bergris with Malay ships which 
occasionally called. This man 
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was in charge of British inter- 
ests in the island, and could 
speak a little Urdu, the lingua 
franca of Port Blair, where 
some forty languages and dia- 
lects are spoken by the convict 
population. 

Muhamed Sarwar told the 
Chinese that he had been sent 
in pursuit of some escaped 
convicts; that his boat had 
been blown far out of her course 
by a storm; and that he 
urgently needed supplies. 
Wang Ho, the Chinese, prom- 
ised them on the following 
day. Accordingly, next morn- 
ing the boat was loaded to her 
utmost capacity with dried 
fish, cooked rice, bananas, coco- 
nuts, and any other food pro- 
curable, together with several 
kerosine tins of water to supple- 
ment her breakers. 

“ But who will pay me for 
all this ? ” asked Wang Ho. 

“The Burra Sahib at Part 
Bilair will certainly do that,” 
replied Muhamed Sarwar. 
“When I return I will tell 
him how well you have helped 
us, and that you are a person 
entirely worthy of his favour.” 

So Wang Ho, being a man of 
business, wrote out a receipt 
for the stores he had supplied, 
detailing their cost. He also 
wrote a testimonial in the name 
of Jemadar Muhamed Sarwar 
Khan, stating that Wang Ho 
had given him every assistance 
in his mission, and commending 
the said Wang Ho to the most 
distinguished approbation of 
the Chief Commissioner as a 
man of superlative zeal and 
energy in the public service. 
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But when he asked Muhamed 
Sarwar to sign these documents, 
the jemadar had to admit that 
he could not write his name. 
Se he scrawled his mark at 
the foot of the receipt and the 
letter of recommendation, which 
marks were duly attested by 
Wang Ho and his Malay clerk. 
Some months later, when the 
Deputy Superintendent came 
down to visit the Nicobars, 
Wang Ho presented his claim 


for payment, with the reeeipt- 


and the laudatory epistle. The 
Deputy Superintendent’s _ re- 
actions to these exhibits startled 
Wang Ho, and for once shook 
him out of his stoical Chinese 
composure. 

Greatly refreshed by their 
night’s rest on shore, and now 
provisioned for many days, 
the party again put to sea. By 


judicious questioning they had 


learned from the trader that 
they were on an island, but 
that the mainland lay to the 
east, so they steered in that 
direction. No doubt they were 
helped by the summer currents 
which set eastward, and prob- 
ably also by the wind ; for they 
must have covered quite four 
hundred miles since leaving 
Nankauri when they were over- 
taken by one of the violent 
squalls known to residents of 
the Malay States as ‘ Sumatras.’ 

Tt was a still night. As usual, 
four of the crew were rowing, 
to keep the boat on her course, 
while the other four slept. 
Sher Dil Khan was steering, 
for by this time he and the 
jemadar had learned to take 
their trick at the helm, and a 
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Border raider found little diffi- 
culty in holding a course by 
the stars. Suddenly the western 
Sky grew dark, and with alarm- 
ing speed the squall rushed 
down on them. Kuppusami, a 
Madrasi fisherman of consider- 
able experience, who was row- 
ing stroke, saw the white teeth 
of the storm-devil, where rain 
and wind were lashing the 
surface into a high wall of 
foaming surf, and cried in 
dismay to Sher Dil— 

“Turn the boat, Khan 
Sahib. Put her head up to 
the wind, or we shall be 
upset ! ” 

Sher Dil jammed down the 
tiller. Shouting to the other 
boatmen to wake up and help, 
Kuppusami and the man behind 
him pulled furiously while the 
other two backed water. Round 
came her bows to face the storm, 
and the eight rowers lay on their 
oars, holding them at right 
angles to the boat with the 
blades flat in the water. 

Steadied by the oars, the 
boat drove with the squall for 
several hours. Then the gale 
passed on, leaving the men 
soaked to the skin in a rough 
heavy sea. But when the sun 
rose, they saw, not five miles 
to eastward, a low coast-line 
fringed with trees. Rowing as 
they had not rowed since the 
day they sighted Nankauri, 
they reached the land at last, 
and beached their boat in a 
narrow sandy bay where a 
stream flowed into the sea. 

Here at length the three 
fugitives felt safe from pursuit. 
Last night’s squall had com- 
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pletely quenched any desire 
they might have had for further 
voyaging in an open boat, so 
they shared the last small 
remains of the food with their 
crew and told them to go to 
the devil. The wretched Tamils 
wandered away into the jungle, 
not knowing that they were on 
the coast of Southern Siam, 
but after weeks of tramping, 
living at times on roots and 
berries, helped at times by 
the people of some poor jungle 
village, they drifted into Pro- 
vince Wellesley and gave them- 
selves up to the first white 
man they met, who on hearing 
their story had them sent on to 
Penang. 


tl. 


Achin is not a familiar name 


to most of us to-day, but in 
earlier years it was well known 


to British seamen. When the 
Dutch stormed Kota Raja in 
1873, one of the guns they 
captured there bore the mark 
‘J. Rex. 1617.”, a present 
from James the First of Eng- 
land to the Sultan of his time. 
Indeed for many years we 
claimed a shadowy suzerainty 
over the Sultanate, and when 
in 1824 we ceded to the Dutch 
our various coast settlements 
in Sumatra, the wording of the 
treaty left it doubtful whether 
Achin was included. But in 
the later treaty of 1871 we 
disclaimed all interest in Achin, 
and gave the Dutch a free 
hand. They took advantage 
of this at once to settle an old 
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Fortune favours the brave, 
and she certainly showed more 
kindness to the three Pathans 
than to their Hindu crew. 
Roving along the coast, they 
came upon a small harbour 
in which was lying a sailing 
vessel, a coasting tramp, work- 
ing up and down the Malay 
Peninsula and the islands. They 
managed to make themselves 
understood by some of the 
crew, probably Indians, and 
either by persuasion or threats, 
for they had no money, they 
induced the captain to take 
them to his next port of call, 
which happened to be in Achin. 
And there the three adventurers 
were put ashore. 


quarrel, one which by this 
time had grown very bitter on 
both sides. The Dutch are a 
patient folk, but the misdeeds 
of the Achinese had strained 
that patience to breaking-point, 
and when the possibility of 
British interference was out of 
the way, they determined to 
make an end of the business 
once for all. 

In 1873 they declared war 
on Achin, a war which flickered 
and smouldered intermittently 
through the hills and jungles 
for thirty-one years. After it 
had gone on for about twenty- 
five an English writer epito- 
mised it as “one continuous 
and ignominious failure on the 
part of the Dutch Adminis- 
tration and a source of great 
profit to the civil contractors.” 
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Which was a very fair sum- 
mary. 

Writing in 1789, Lieutenant 
Archibald Blair, the discoverer 
of Port Blair, describes 
‘Acheen’ as a country of 
“very rich and fertile plains, 
and hills cultivated to the tops, 
affording excellent crops of 
rice, Ssugar-canes and yams, 
besides a great quantity of 
pepper and an astonishing 
variety of excellent fruits. 
Bullocks, goats and poultry 
are good and to be had in 
abundance. Few places will 
be found to excel Acheen for 
the refreshment of a Squadron. 
The country is excessively 


populous and considerable part 
of it is in a state of rebellion.” 

The last sentence gives the 
key to much of the history of 
Achin. Bred to warfare, in- 
tensely proud and fiercely in- 


dependent, the men of Achin 
were never easy to control. 
Their hulubalangs, feudal barons, 
treated the Sultan exactly as 
the Norman nobles treated the 
Kings of England. A strong 
ruler was obeyed with a more 
or less good grace; a weak 
one was openly defied. Each 
baron lived in his kota or 
castle, a fort with walls ten 
to fifteen feet thick, surrounded 
by a ditch and bamboo stockade 
and covered by a thorn abattis 
from five to ten yards wide. 
The walls were crenellated for 
musketry, and the bastioned 
towers mounted a8 many guns 
as the owner could buy. 

In their mode of earning 
a living, these Malay nobles 
greatly resembled the English 
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county families of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time. Like them, they 
owned much good land and 
were excellent farmers. Like 
them also, they were fond of 
adding to their incomes by 
seafaring abroad, and were not 
too scrupulous how they won 
their wealth. 


“Some we got by purchase, 
And some we had by trade, 
And some we found by courtesy 
Of pike and carronade.”’ 


In company with many of 
the Elizabethans, the gentle- 
folk of Achin held the pike 
and carronade in higher esteem 
a8 adjuncts to business than 
the ledger or bill of lading. 
But the nineteenth century 
was not the sixteenth. Instead 
of admiring them as ‘ gentle- 
men adventurers,’ like Raleigh, 
Grenville, Amyas Preston, Oxen- 
ham, and Drake, the Dutch 
roundly damned the whole 
crowd for a nest of pirates, 
and took action to smoke 
them out. A laudable design, 
admittedly, but easier to pro- 
pose than to execute. 

For the Dutch colonial army 
was a very scratch affair in 
the early ’seventies. The back- 
bone of the native troops were 
Amboyna Christians, especially 
the Tarnatans and Alfoures, 
who were brave men, easily 
disciplined, and good fighters. 
The Javanese, though tough 
and enduring, were less good, 
and there was a sprinkling of 
African negroes and half-breeds, 
who were not reliable. 

The white troops were a 
weaker spot. By Dutch law 
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the Netherlands Militia could 
not be sent abroad for service 
in the colonies, so the colonial 
corps was recruited from vol- 
unteers. The service was not 
popular in Holland. No great 
number volunteered, and those 
who did were not the best 
type. The rest were foreigners, 
largely the scum of many 
nations. Broken officers, ruined 
men, men who had their own 
reasons for disappearing, men 
who were ‘wanted’ by their 
country’s police—all found a 
refuge in that ‘ Legion of the 
Lost.’ As France has shown, 
a corps of this kind can be 
made into an unsurpassed fight- 
ing unit, but for this officers 
of an exceptional type are 
needed. And the authorities 
at Harderwijk had not got 
them. 


The expedition of 1873 did 
little except that it took Kota 
Raja, the Sultan’s capital and 
palace fort on the Achin River, 


and deposed the Sultan. But 
his overthrow had little effect 
on the war. The fighting 
force of Achin was no regular 
army, to surrender on the fall 
of the ruler. It was a loose 
group of feudal levies, each 
under its own chief, and all 
these now united in bitter 
hostility to the foreign infidels. 
So the war dragged on, year 
after year, a dreary catalogue 
of petty successes and petty 
disasters on both sides, with 
no decisive advantage to either. 
Now and again the Dutch, 
disgusted at the loss of men 
and money without any tangible 
result, would call off their 
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troops, and a temporary peace 
would ensue, until some fresh 
act of brigandage or piracy on 
the part of the Achinese drove 
the exasperated Hollanders to 
fit out another expedition. 

Into this state of things the 
three Pathans were dropped, 
as into a new world. How long 
it took them to arrive at “a 
correspondence with their en- 
vironment’ I do not know. 
As strangers they would not 
be greatly noticed, for then, 
a8 now, the ports of the Malay 
countries saw many strange 
faces, men from Arabia, from 
India, from Burma, China, and 
Ceylon. They must have been 
quick to pick up the Malay 
tongue, and no doubt they 
were pleased to find themselves 
among a people of the True 
Faith. There is a strong bond 
between all followers of the 
Prophet, and their satisfaction 
was certainly not lessened when 
they discovered that their new 
hosts were at death grips with 
the Unbelievers—the age-old 
Holy War between the Crescent 
and the Cross. 

This was their chance, and 
they took it. Fighting was a 
job which they all understood, 
so they offered their services 
to the biggest chief they could 
hear of in the vicinity. He, 
no doubt, was glad to get three 
such presentable recruits, and 
in this way the refugees started 
on @ hew career as soldiers 
of fortune. Armed with good 
breech-loading rifles, captured 
from the Dutch, they soon 
established for themselves a 
notable reputation as marks- 
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men, and in the heavy razor- 
edged klewang they found an 
excellent substitute for the 
curved tulwar of their own 
country or the chara, the ter- 
rible Khyber knife. 

Their new comrades, too, 
were men after their own hearts. 
War had been their trade for 
centuries, by sea or land. Hot 
shot or cold steel, all was one 
to them, so long as the fight 
was a good one. 
wall or stockade they fought 
steadily and well, and their 
shooting, if not up to Pathan 
standard, was quite effective. 
Their gunnery was not to be 
despised, and in a hand-to- 
hand mélée with spear and 
klewang they were in their 
element. 

But what most attracted the 
Pathans was the love of the 
Achinese warriors for ambus- 
cades and stratagems. This 
appealed strongly to the Fron- 
tier men, being their own 
favourite game. At first the 
country seemed utterly strange, 
but before long they grasped 
its great possibilities. In the 
rimbu, jungle land covered with 
thorny undergrowth and climb- 
ing vines, an attacking party 
could easily be ambushed by 
men who knew every bypath 
and secret track; and the 
farm-lands, closely fenced with 
bamboo hedges, dotted with 
sago plantations and swampy 
rice-fields, and intersected with 
irrigation channels, gave almost 
a8 much opportunity for trap- 
ping the invader. An eminent 
soldier once defined the art 
of war as “the application of 
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common-sense to the use of 
ground,” and judged by this 
criterion, both Achinese and 
Pathans were past-masters in 
the art. 

Even if a column was too 
strong to be defeated by an 
ambush, the Achin tactics were 
terribly galling to the Dutch. 
Cutting a path laboriously 
through the dense rimbu, they 
might take two hours to ad- 
vance @ mile, harassed all the 
way by snipers hanging on 
their flanks. At length they 
would emerge into a clearing 
fifty or a hundred yards wide, 
to be met by a burst of mus- 
ketry from a high earth-work 
covered by a ditch and an 
abattis of thorn-trees. Then 
followed a delay while mountain 
guns and eight-inch mortars 
were brought into action, and 
when after a fierce bombard- 
ment the Achinese fire died 
away and the earth-work was 
carried with a rush, it would 
be found deserted. A mile or 
two farther on the garrison 
would be in a new position, 
and the whole thing would 
have to be done again. 

As befitted his birth and 
breeding, Muhamed Sarwar 
Khan stood out from the first 
as @ leader of men. Before a 
year had passed he was recog- 
nised a8 a power in the land, 
and gradually gathered round 
him quite an army, including 
many small chieftains with 
their followings. He defeated 
the Dutch invaders in a number 
of engagements. Riches and 
honours came to him, and he 
took to himself two Achinese 
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wives, girls of good family. 
In time ‘Tuan-tu Mahmud’ 
was one of the most famous 
captains of Achin. 

Sher Dil and Faiz Ali, too, 
had many exploits to their 
credit. It was Faiz Ali who 
planned the destruction of a 
small column working in the 
low country. The commander 
camped near a village named 
Tjot Tobang, in a kampong 
surrounded by a thick fence 
of live bamboo. The village 
headman professed to be 
friendly, but was secretly in 
league with Faiz Ali and his 
band. In the evening the 
headman, Hadji Majid, asked 
the Dutch commander to warn 
his men not to fire at any 
slight noise they might hear 
during the night, as the village 
scouts were patrolling the bush 
to protect them. 

The sentries posted outside 
the fence were warned to this 
effect, but about 2 A.M. each 
of them was artistically stalked 
by an Achinese and killed with 
a Stab from a kris. The sleep- 
ing troops were suddenly roused 
by a storm of shots and war- 
cries, a8 Faiz Ali and his men 
broke through the bamboo 
hedge to butcher them without 
mercy. Next morning Faiz Ali 
carried off in triumph more 
than a thousand rifles, four 
mountain guns, and a. large 
quantity of ammunition. His 
reputation was firmly estab- 
lished from that day. 

Sher Dil Khan appears to 
have. shone most in genuine 
guerilla work. Ambuscades 
were his strong point, and at 
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the head of a few hundred 
picked men he became a verit- 
able scourge to the Dutch 
commanders. He would boast 
with no small pride that he 
was widely known among the 
enemy as ‘the Red Devil.’ 
Perhaps the feat of arms which 
gave him most satisfaction was 
the cutting-off of a convoy 
bringing stores, ammunition, 
and a considerable sum of 
money for pay to the main 
column, which was operating 
in the mountains against 
Muhamed Sarwar. 

Sher Dil Khan’s spies found 
out the road by which the con- 
voy would march, and during 
the night several miles of 
this track, through dense rimbu, 
were set with randyus. These 
were thin spikes, split from the 
outer rind of a thick bamboo, 
hardened in fire, and sharpened 
to a lancet-point. Fixed three 
or four at a time in a piece 
of coconut husk or board, they 
are planted in the path, the 
base just covered, and the 
spikes sprinkled over with dust. 
Almost invisible in the dim 
flickering light that falls on 
the ground in @ bush track, 
they will drive clean through 
@ boot-sole and deep into the 
foot. If the track be over- 
grown with grass, they are 
often put on a slant, long 
enough to catch a man’s knee 
or shin. 

As Sher Dil anticipated, these 
randyus delayed the convoy 
greatly, causing many casual- 
ties and unsteadying the nerves 
of everyone, besides upsetting 
the order of the march. At 
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length the convoy debouched 
on to a broad rice clearing 
across which the road ran. 
The commander halted to ascer- 
tain what damage had been 
done, and to close up the 
convoy, the rear of which had 
straggled badly. Men of the 
leading companies were lying 
down to rest; there was some 
confusion in rear, where the 
stragglers were being hustled 
up; and the ambulance men 
were busy bandaging many 
wounded feet. The pack ani- 
mals and carriers were being 
brought together and reformed 
before starting the march again. 

In the middle of all this a 
withering fire crashed out from 
the bush round the clearing. 
With wild shouts of “* Madyu ! ” 
(“* Charge !’’?) a mass of men 
burst from the rimbu, Sher Dil 
Khan’s red beard conspicuous, 
as sword in hand he led the 
onset. Staggered by the volley 
and taken completely by sur- 
prise, the escort to the convoy 
made some attempt to defend 
themselves, but there was 
neither cohesion nor leader- 
ship. Men fought for their 
lives, singly or in groups, but 
the Achinese fell on them furi- 
ously with spear and klewang, 
slashing and stabbing like fiends 
incarnate. One officer and 
fifteen men escaped, the rest 
were cut to pieces. 

The whole convoy fell into 
Sher Dil Khan’s hands, and a 
very important prize it was. 
Rifles were always badly needed, 
and just at that time ammu- 
nition was running low in 
Muhamed Sarwar’s army. But 
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on the principle that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire, 
Sher Dil Khan reserved the 
captured treasure chest as his 
private share of the spoils. A 
Pathan has a keen appetite 
for money at any time, and 
Sher Dil had his own reasons 
for wishing to fill his pockets. 

He had never for a moment 
abandoned the idea of going 
back to the Border. To leave 
while the war was on was out 
of the question, but some day 
the war would end, and he 
would go home. Not in an 
open boat this time, however, 
nor a8 @ pauper tramping the 
roads. To journey with speed 
and comfort a man needed 
cash, and here was cash, plenty 
of it. When Sher Dil Khan 
went home, he did not propose 
to arrive empty-handed. So 
he annexed the Dutch pay-chest 
as travelling money. 

Time passed on, and again 
the Dutch Administration grew 
weary of the jungle war. It 
was costing a lot in lives and 
treasure, while little or nothing 
was being gained. So they 
recalled their troops, as they 
had done more than once 
already, and for a season the 
people of Achin were left in 
peace. 

Sher Dil Khan now began 
to make his plans. He went 
to see Muhamed Sarwar, but 
Muhamed had lost all wish to 
return. Here he had rank and 
wealth, high renown as a fight- 
ing chief, many good friends 
of his own faith, two handsome 
and docile wives, and a nice 
little fortified castle in the 
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hills. What more could a 
reasonable man desire ? 

Neither would Faiz Ali go. 
The land of his clan was wild 
and barren. His life at home 
had been one of grinding 
poverty, only broken by occa- 
sional hauls of loot taken at 
great risk of life or liberty. 
Here he had abundance of all 
that he needed. He had bought 
a farm, he had married an 
Achin girl who was a splendid 
cook, and Faiz Ali was in a 
fair way to become a bon 
vivant. 

“Why should I go home 
to hunger?” said he. “In 
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our hills we have one crop in 
the year, and if that fails we 
must raid the lowlands or die. 
Here I can grow food all the 
year round, and better food, 
too. Where will you find such 
fruit a8 we have here? 
Durian, mangosteen, rambei, 
rambutan, orange, pomegran- 
ate, melon, and many others. 
Even in heaven we shall scarcely 
have more delicious food. And 
think of a fat kid, stewed 
with cinnamon and pepper! 
No, Sher Dil! Go, if it pleases 
you, but I shall stay here. 
This place is good enough for 
me while I live.” 


Ill. 


Unable to bring either of 
his old companions with him, 
Sher Dil Khan prepared to set 
out alone. The bulk of his 
Dutch silver he managed to 
convert into English gold with 
@ money-changer in a seaport 
town. This he sewed into the 
seams of his garments and into 
a broad belt to be worn next 
his skin. His rifle and klewang 
he must leave behind; they 
would be too conspicuous on a 
journey. But in his breast he 
carried a Malay kris, which by 
this time he had learned to use 
like a native of the country. 

So one day Sher Dil Khan, 
no longer Tuan Sher Dil, left 
the Achinese port with as 
little publicity as possible. His 
beard and hair he had dyed 
black, for the Red Devil had 
been too well known a figure, 
and he now had to steer clear 


of two Governments, the Dutch 
and the British. A Malay 
sailing ship carried him to 
Johore, whence a coasting 
steamer took him to Rangoon. 

In Rangoon he met two 
Afghans who were selling car- 
pets and other up - country 
wares. They were on the point 
of returning to India, and by 
some plausible lying and a 
small expenditure of money 
he was allowed to pass as one 
of the firm on a British India 
ship bound for Calcutta. In 
that city he was introduced to 
quite a large Pathan com- 
munity, and began to find out 
more than he had ever known 
about certain matters. 

I suppose the fact that he 
had been for years a convict, 
mixing with all manner of 
criminals, made it easier for 
him to come into touch with 
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the underworld of Calcutta. 
And it was a cautious question 
to another Pathan about the 
possibility of buying a rifle in 
Calcutta that opened the door. 
He was not enlightened at once. 
The other Pathan was as 
cautious as he, or more 80, 
and some days of incubation 
followed, days during which 
Sher Dil was well aware that 
his every word and act were 
being carefully studied by 
keen and suspicious minds. 
But their decision evidently 
proved favourable to him, and 
at last, under a solemn oath 
not to divulge it, he was let 
into a ‘carefully guarded secret. 

Like everyone on the Border, 
Sher Dil knew that rifles could 
sometimes be stolen from 
British regiments in Frontier 
stations. If a regiment was 
new to the country, it was not 
difficult to steal a rifle or two, 
but a seasoned corps would 
probably make it so hot for a 
thief that the game was not 
worth the candle. In any case 
it could only be done if the 
regiment was very close to the 
Border and the thief could get 
across before daylight. 

Sher Dil now learned that with 
the issue of a new and wonder- 
ful rifle, one which held ten 
cartridges and could fire them 
all in @ minute, the soldiers 
had become far more careful 
all along the Frontier. Chained 
and padlocked arm-racks and 
various other precautions had 
reduced rifle-stealing to a very 
poor business. But down- 
country the troops were less 
vigilant, and rifles might still 
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be stolen with comparative 
ease from regiments a long 
way from the Border. 

The difficulty at first had 
been to get the stolen weapons 
away. As soon as a theft 
of arms was reported, every 
police post between that garri- 
son and the Frontier was on 
the alert, watching for the 
stolen rifles to be brought 
through. So a new method 
had to be thought out, and 
eventually a depét for the 
rifles was formed in the most 
unlikely place. Instead of being 
taken to the North-West Fron- 
tier, they went to Calcutta, to 
the Feringhi capital, under the 
eyes of the Inspector-General 
of Police and all his men. A 
Pathan syndicate in Calcutta 
received them, and secreted 
them carefully till they could 
be sent across the Border. 

* And how is that done? ”’ 
Sher Dil inquired. 

“Tn many ways,” he was 
told. ‘* But there is no need, 
Sher Dil Khan, to burden 
your soul with overmuch know- 
ledge of these things. Now 
touching the matter of a rifle, 
if you desire to purchase one, 
it is good. When the price is 
paid, it will be told you how 
best to take it to your own 
country.” 

That was enough. They 
showed him one of the new 
rifles and how it worked. His 
wonder and admiration were 
so great that he made up his 
mind at once to buy it. But 
the price was high, so he asked 
for a few days’ time to raise 
the money from a friend. He 
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was not going to let it be 
known that he carried a large 
sum in gold. ‘To trust is 
good,”’ says the proverb, “ but 
not to trust is better.” 


Several weeks later, a Pathan 
might have been seen tramping 
along a dusty road within sight of 
the Himalayan foothills. There 
was nothing about him to 
catch the eye, except that his 
beard had evidently been dyed, 
since it was showing bright red 
at the roots. However, dyeing 
the beard is a common custom, 
and obviously in that country 
of small villages hair-dye would 
not easily be bought. In his 
hand he carried a lathi, a 
bamboo quarterstaff shod with 
brass at the ends and bound 
with coils of~ brass wire at 
every knot. It looked such 
a Staff as any wayfarer might 
carry for support and protec- 
tion. But Sher Dil Khan 
never let another man touch 
it, for the weight would have 
betrayed him. It was a female 
bamboo, hollow, and in the 
hollow stem was the barrel of 
the new rifle, carefully tallowed 
and packed in oiled silk. The 
bolt and magazine, taken to 
pieces, together with fifty car- 
tridges, were stowed in pockets 
made inside his clothes. The 
woodwork had been burned 
(regimental marks are treacher- 
ous things), but Sher Dil knew 
a clever craftsman in the hills 
who would make a new butt 
and fore-end for him out of 
tough hill-grown walnut. 

The secret police, he had 
been told, had got some inkling 
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of the arms traffic, and it was 
safer not to travel by train. 
You never knew who might be 
a detective ; even one of the 
railway officials might be a 
secret service man. It was 
far more prudent to walk. 
And Sher Dil Khan had started 
cheerfully to tramp his way 
home, a matter of nearly two 
thousand miles. He had memo- 
rised a long string of towns 
and villages by which he must 
pass, in order to be able to 
ask his way without raising 
suspicion. 

The road was long; his 
clothes were heavy and uncom- 
fortable with a burden of steel, 
gold, and cartridges ; but Sher 
Dil was supremely happy. He 
was going home a rich man, 
and wrapped in a dirty cloth 
at the bottom of the bag in 
which he carried his food was 
a@ small but powerful telescope, 
an invaluable possession either 
for a raider or for a gentleman 
engaged in settling a family 
blood-feud. And best of all, 
he was bringing back a rifle 
second to none on the Border. 
To a Frontier Pathan a good 
rifle represents the greatest 
treasure &@ man can own, and 
there is little he will not do to 
acquire one. 

Normally there are three 
ways of coming by a rifle. A 
man may inherit one from his 
father, but in that case the 
weapon is apt to be antiquated. 
He may steal one (this is the 
most respectable way, especially 
if the theft involves bloodshed) ; 
or he may buy one. The last 
method is the least popular, 
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for money is scarce on the 
Border, and good rifles fetch 
fancy prices. Sher Dil Khan 
had paid a thousand rupees, 
£66, for his Lee-Metford, and 
reckoned that he had got good 
value for his money. But then 
the money had cost him nothing 
more than an enjoyable morn- 
ing’s work with cold steel. 

He looked forward with pride 
and pleasure to the task of 
teaching little Fattu to shoot 
with that rifle. Fattu must be 
a big boy now. Was it seven 
years—or eight—or nine—that 
he had been away? In those 
soft tropical islands a man 
could hardly note how the 
years passed. Not like the 
Border, where fiery heat and 
biting cold marked the seasons 
beyond a doubt. Well, every 
day now brought the Border a 
day’s march nearer, and at the 
end of the long road were Fattu 
and Nazek. Andthen... 

So, dreaming and planning, 
Sher Dil Khan plodded steadily 
across India, a wide and un- 
known country, stranger and 
more unfriendly to him than 
the hills and jungles of Achin. 
For most of the folk he met 
were despised idolaters, and 
their language was unintelli- 
gible to him. Urdu he could 
speak, but he could make 
nothing of the Hindi dialects 
which these villagers talked. 
Even when he met men of the 
Faith they seemed to him 
degenerate, not the manly type 
of his countrymen. And he 
longed for the day when the 
dreary march should end. 
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Four months had gone by 
since Sher Dil Khan had left 
Calcutta when he came to a 
bridge of boats over a great 
river. He had passed over 
many rivers, but this was 
bigger than any. He did not 
know that it was the Indus, 
but on crossing the bridge he 
saw among the mimosa scrub 
and rough grass that fringed 
the sandy banks for many 
miles the black tents of an 
encampment, and camels graz- 
ing among the bushes. Sher 
Dil’s heart leaped. He recog- 
nised a@ camp of Powindas, 
semi-nomad traders who wander 
between Afghanistan and India. 
The chill of winter evening was 
in the air. Already smoke 
was curling up from the cooking 
fires among the tents. Men and 
women were moving about, and 
horses were tethered in the 
grass. 

In an hour’s time Sher Dil 
Khan had sloughed off the 
years of exile. It had been 
good to greet these strangers 
with the old Pashtu salutation, 
‘“‘May you never be tired!” 
Good, too, to receive back in 
his own tongue the familiar 
kindly reply, “‘ And you also, 
may you never be tired and 
may you never be poor!”’ 
The leader of the caravan had 
invited him to sit by the fire 
and share the evening meal. 

‘¢ Now we will drink tobacco,” 
said he when the meal was 
over. Hands and lips were 
wiped free from the fat of a 
savoury mutton stew, and the 
lighted huq’a was brought by a 
boy. This was the time for 
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conversation, and Sher Dil 
started it with the stock ques- 
tion of the Border— 

“What is the news up the 
road ? ” 

It led to much talk, bringing 
in names and places. Sher Dil, 
by a few innocent but carefully 
framed questions, gradually 
found out where he was. His 
own country was less than a 
hundred miles away—say three 
days’ walk. 

With a light heart he said 
farewell to his hosts next morn- 
ing, thanking them for their 
hospitality. 

“You are welcome! Come 
again soon!” said the caravan 
leader, for the traveller had 
been good company. 

‘‘ May Allah prosper you! ”’ 
replied Sher Dil, and took the 
road again. ~~ 

He had almost reached the 
hills on the evening of the 
second day. They showed near 
at hand, only nine miles distant. 
Next evening would see him at 
home in his own village. But 
his food was finished, and he 
entered a small frontier town 
to buy more. 

As he was leaving the bazar 
a police naik accosted him, 
seeing that he was a stranger. 

“Who are you?” said he, 
“and where are you going ? ” 

As he spoke, Sher Dil recog- 
nised the man. When the 
Border Militia had brought 
him in, @ wounded prisoner, 
and handed him over to the 
police, this man, a young con- 
stable then, had been put in 
charge of him. He remem- 
bered the constable’s cruel 
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sneers and mean taunts during 
the days when he was awaiting 
trial. Yet his face was per- 
fectly expressionless as he began 
to make up a specious story of 
@ journey to visit his brother, 
and how he was now on his way 
home. 

But the police corporal was 
watching him narrowly. Some- 
thing in the face struck a 
chord in his memory. And the 
dye had by this time faded 
from Sher Dil’s beard, leaving 
it as red as ever. Suddenly 
the ex-convict saw a gleam of 
recognition come into the police- 
man’s eyes. 

‘¢T know you now,” he said. 
“You are Sher Dil Khan of 
the Tori Khel, who was sen- 
tenced for raiding and murder. 
Fifteen years the Judge Sahib 
gave you, I think. How is it 
that you are here ? ”’ 

An agonising spasm of despair 
gripped Sher Dil Khan. To 
have come so far, through so 
many dangers, and to be caught 
like a rat when almost in sight 
of home! His brain whirled. 
A scarlet mist seemed to float 
before his eyes, through which 
the stalwart figure and the 
sneering triumphant face of the 
policeman stood out clearly. 
Like @ flash his hand went 
inside the breast of his coat. 
He made one tiger spring at 
the man and buried the keen 
wavy blade of the Malay kris 
in his heart. 

As he fled out of the bazar 
he heard the hue and cry 
raised behind him. Nine miles 
of open country lay between 
him and the hills. He had 
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come thirty-five miles that day 
and had eaten nothing since 
morning. But the hunt would 
be up in a few minutes, and 
there was neither rest nor food 
for him till he could gain the 
Shelter of the hills. 

The sun had just dropped 
over the western skyline before 
he met the policeman. Dusk 
was gathering fast, and it was 
almost dark when he heard 
the distant rattle of many 
hoofs on the hard ground 
behind him. He ran on, looking 
for some place to hide, and 
almost stumbled into a dry 
watercourse, little more than 
a crack in the ground. Throw- 
ing himself down, he burrowed 
into it, lying as flat and as 
still as possible. The galloping 
hoofs swept past, twenty or 
thirty men he judged from the 
sound, and faded away in the 
distance. 

Sher Dil Khan knew well 
what this meant. The mounted 
men had got between him and 
the hills. They would string 
out and watch for any moving 
figure, while the main hunt 
came up behind, searching all 
the ground and driving him 
on to the waiting troopers. 
But the nearer he could get to 
the hills the better his chance 
of escape, so he crawled out 
of his refuge and set off at a 
brisk pace. 

He was in hard training from 
months of steady walking, but 
his clothes were heavy with 
the load they carried, and the 
bamboo staff was a serious 
encumbrance. Still he travelled 
fast, stepping lightly so that 
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his feet made no sound on the 
dusty grass. Suddenly there 
came what seemed to him the 
faintest chink of metal. He 
slid to the ground, and lying 
flat, listened intently, watching 
the skyline in front. Nothing 
could be seen. But he felt 
instinctively that one at least 
of the troopers was not far off. 

There was no moon, and the 
dust-haze dimmed the stars. 
Still it was not absolutely dark. 
Slowly he wormed his way 
along the ground pushing the 
lathi in front of him, cautiously, 
lest the brass ends might strike 
a stone. He was glad now that 
he had allowed those brass 
shoes to become tarnished and 
dirty. They at least would 
reflect no light. 

Then again he heard that 
faint metallic sound. There 
was no doubt about it this 
time; a horse-shoe clinking 
against a pebble. He hunched 
himself together, arms and legs 
drawn up, to give no semblance 
of a human figure. His dusty 
clothes were almost the colour 
of the grass, and that grass 
hid his staff. He trusted that 
even if a horseman did see 
him, he would take the motion- 
less lump for a small hummock 
of earth or an out-cropping 
boulder. 

In a couple of minutes he 
saw dimly against the sky a 
figure to his right front. A 
moment later he could see 
another to his left. The 
troopers were coming back at a 
slow walk, searching the ground 
for him. Sher Dil hardly dared 
to breathe. He closed his eyes, 
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lest even in that dim light their 
glint should betray him. 

It seemed hours till the 
horsemen passed him, but pass 
they did, without noticing the 
moveless body on the ground. 
Sher Dil Khan’s keen ears 
could hear the faint swish of 
the grass and the soft fall of 
the hoofs as they went by. He 
lay still till he judged that 
they would have gone too far 
to see him, then rose and, 
bending low, hurried towards 
the hills. When he reached 
rising ground, two hours later, 
he laughed for joy and pride. 
It had taken more cunning than 
the Border police could show 
to catch the Red Devil of 
Achin ! 

All that night he travelled 
through the hills, shaping his 
course with the-homing instinct 
of a wild animal. Dawn 
showed him landmarks which 
he knew. He stopped beside 
a little stream to make a 
hurried meal of unleavened 
wheaten cakes, and pushed 
forward with renewed energy. 
Before the sun had climbed 
half-way up the sky he topped 
the last low ridge and saw, in 
the valley below, the walls and 
towers of his father’s village. 

Nazek and Fattu were there, 
somewhere behind that grim 
mud wall, and he was home at 
last! Lawless and reckless 
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ruffian as he was, he fell on 
his knees and gave praise to 
Allah the All- Merciful, by 
Whose favour he had been 
preserved through so great 
dangers, and at last brought 
home to his wife and son. Then 
he sprang to his feet and went 
striding down the hill towards 
the village. 


Sher Dil Khan is a very old 
man now, malik of his village 
and respected by all who know 
him. The red beard has turned 
white and the fierce blue eyes 
have grown more gentle, but 
Sher Dil can yet tell stories of 
wild days and nights in Achin 
to a trusted friend, as it might 
be a British officer who has 
learned to win the confidence 
of a Pathan. 

Little Fattu is now Risaldar- 
Major Fatteh-ud-din Khan of 
Boileau’s Pathan Horse (75th 
Cavalry), with which he served 
in Mesopotamia and Palestine, 
coming back with the scars of 
five wounds, the Order of 
British India, and the style of 
Sardar Bahadur. He is one of 
the finest shots in the regiment, 
thanks to Sher Dil Khan’s 
teaching with the old Lee- 
Metford, and few if any of his 
comrades know that his father 
was once an escaped convict, 
the murderer of a policeman, 
and a war-lord in Sumatra. 
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